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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—~——_—— 


HE Mexican crisis has become more acute. The United 
States has conveyed to General Huerta a message 
requiring him to withdraw from the Presidency. In form the 
demand is a penultimatum rather than an ultimatum, for 
President Wilson lets it be known that he entertains at present 
no serious thoughts of a military invasion of Mexico. The 
United States not only requires General Huerta to retire, but 
states that if his successor should be anyone who was con- 
cerned in the recent coup d'état, by which he obtained the 
Presidency, diplomatic relations with Mexico would be 
severed. General Huerta is urged to make up his mind 
quickly, as further temporizing will not be tolerated. To all 
this General Huerta bas made no answer. The Washington 
correspondent of the Times, in a message published on 
Friday, states that Mr. Bryan believes that General Huerta 
will soon be bankrupt, and will thus be compelled to abdicate. 
We have explained elsewhere why we fear that Mr. Wilson’s 
policy, which conceives of Mexico as a free country and not a 
free country at the same time, is likely to fail. We under- 
stand independence, and we understand annexation or a 
protectorate, but we do not understand a method which tries 
to combine conflicting principles out of both those policies. 
We sincerely wish we could see the facts otherwise, as Mr. 
Wilson's single-minded motiyes are worthy of all admiration. 


Yuan Shih-kai has established a dictatorship in China. All 
prospects of the establishment of a constitutional system 
under the new republic are at an end for the present. In 
decrees issued on Tuesday Yuan deprived three hundred 
members of Parliament of their seats. All these men belong 
to the Kuo Ming Tang or Democratic Opposition Party. 
The Kuo Ming Tang is accused of complicity in the recent 
rebellion, but the members have not been tried. Yuan has, 
of course, merely invented this excuse for annihilating 
opposition to his rule. It may possibly be that this utterly 
despotic and unconstitutional act will be the best thing for 
the peace of China. We ought to know soon, for if the 
republicanism of Young China in the south is capable of 
any concerted movement it is bound to express itself now. 
The provocation is intense. Among foreign residents in 
China the inclination is to think that much the strongest 
hope for China in the immediate future lies in the personal 
government of Yuan, but there is undoubtedly misgiving as 
to his excessively drastic exercise of his authority. 





The Times of Monday published an account by its Peking 
correspondent of the proceedings when Yuan Shih-kai was 
elected to the Presidency last month. The first difficulty 





was that no Constitution was in existence defining the Presi- 
dent’s powers. This difficulty was overcome by passing a few 
clauses of a Constitution to go on with. At the first two 
ballots Yuan did not get enough votes for election. Even at 
the third ballot he is supposed to have been returned by sheer 
bribery. The correspondent was shown notes for £200 by a 
Chinese, who said he had been paid this sum for his vote, and 
was very angry with himself when he had discovered that he 
could have got £500. A policeman was arrested on the charge 
of plotting to assassinate Yuan at the ceremony of inaugura- 
tion. He confessed his guilt and. was executed. There were 
many rumours of plots, and even members of Parliament were 
not freely admitted to the ceremony. A garden party at the 
Sanhai Palace was a delightful ending to a week of strain. 
The President’s wife and a long row of little daughters 
received the guests, who afterwards explored the small lakes, 
canals, and grottoes, all wonderfully arrranged to produce an 
illusion of immensity. 


The French Budget was presented to the Chamber on 
Tuesday, and the Government have to meet a great deficit 
of £31,760,000. They will not be aided by the income-tax 
and the succession duty, as these will not be passed in time, 
if passed at all. It is not proposed, however, to raise more 
than £12,000,000 by new taxes. From last year there is a 
surplus of £4,800,000, and £16,000,000 will be raised by a 
special loan. The latter expedient is justifiable, as £16,000,000 
has been spent in Morocco, and is not an expenditure that 
ought to recur. It must be added that the Budget takes no 
account of the Jarge non-recurring expenditure required by 
the new Army Law. This is to be provided for by special 
measures, and there is already a Bill before the Chamber 
authorizing the Government to borrow £40,000,000 for this 
purpose. The new taxation proposed in the Budget will be 
on land that is,built over, coal mines, patents, cinematographbs, 
stamp duties, mineral waters, sparkling wines, gas, electric 
light, mortgages, and commercial documents. 


The Kieff ritual murder trial still drags on, though the 
bulk of the evidence has not borne in the slightest degree on 
the guilt of the accused. Professor Sikorsky, an alienist and 
psychiatrist at the Vladimir University at Kieff, described 
in great detail how ritual murders are committed, without, 
however, disclosing his sources of information beyond refer- 
ring to a case tried sixty years ago. The examination 
of the theological experts began with the notorious Roman 
Catholic priest, Pranaitis, who has already been discredited 
by Cardinal Merry del Val’s reassertion of Papal incre- 
dulity. Inter alia he stated that two hundred cases of 
ritual murder were known, and that if a man would not 
confess he must be tortured. In cross-examination he was 
unable to substantiate his statements by any documentary evi- 
dence. The Procurator, who began his speech on Wednesday, 
the twenty-ninth day of the trial, manifested a strong anti- 
Semitic bias, and accused the leaders of Judaism of consistent 
efforts to mislead the course of justice and incriminate inno- 
cent people. Asa set-off to the attempts on the part of the 
prosecution to excite racial and religious fanaticism ét is 
satisfactory to learn, on the authority of the Times corre- 
spondent in St. Petersburg, that the central Government is 
determined, whatever may be the issue of the trial, that no 
pogroms or excesses of any kind shall be organized against 
the Jews at Kieff or elsewhere. 








The elections in New York have resulted in the return of 
Mr. Mitchel, the “ Fusionist” candidate, as Mayor by the 
largest majority ever given to any candidate, and in the most 
crushing defeat ever inflicted on Tammany and “ Boss” rule. 
The “Fusionists” have also carried fourteen out of sixteen 
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vacant seats on the Board of Estimates, the city’s real govern- 
ing body, and will thus be enabled for four years to control 
the vast revenues which Tammany squandered and abused in 
its palmy days. Republicans and Fusionists will also control 
the Board of Aldermen, while the latest returns show that 
Republicans will be able to control the New York State 
Assembly and elect a Republican speaker. While the result 
may be regarded in a sense as a triumph for the Republican 
Party, Tammany having always assisted the Democrats, the 
real significance of the election of Mr. Mitchel is in the revolt 
against the corruption and “ Bossism.” The conflict in New 
York City and State, in short, was lifted above the level of party 
politics. For the rest the Democrats have suffered no serious 
reverse throughout the country: in fact, it is noted as one of 
the conspicuous features of the elections that, wherever the 
issues were in any way related to national politics, the voters 
decisively showed confidence in Mr. Wilson’s administration. 


Speaking at Aberdeen on Monday, Mr. Balfour made an 
extraordinarily destructive analysis of the Home Rule Bill. 
He was astonished at the slowness of Scotsmen and English- 
men to recognize the appalling gravity of the prospect in 
Ulster. Those who thought they were “ watching an ordinary 
political fight” knew nothing whatever about the situation. 
Even as an experiment in Federalism the Bill was “ impos- 
sible, unexampled, and preposterous.” Those who thought 
it would bring leisure to the Imperial Parliament were the 
greatest of dupes. As for bringing peace to Ireland, the 
plan of putting the North and South in a room together, 
locking the door, and letting them fight it out, was the cruellest, 
most wicked, and most idiotic scheme of constitutional 
change that ever was contemplated. In seeking a solution 
he agreed with what Mr. Bonar Law had said at Walls- 
end. But though this expression of approval, of course, 
covered the possibility of the avoidance of civil war through 
the exclusion of North-East Ulster, Mr. Balfour laid 
special stress on the desirability of a general election or a 
Referendum. It was absolutely incumbent on the Govern- 
ment to consult the people, because we were “living under 
an interim Constitution.” But if the Government would 
not consent to an election, why should they refuse a Referen- 
dum? A Referendum would not endanger the Government; 
no Radical member, whatever the result, would lose his 
seat; the Government would retain their majority unaltered ; 
and the attention of the country would be concentrated on 
a single issue. 

We need hardly say how delighted we are that Mr. Balfour 
should thus have announced himself so plainly as a supporter 
of the use of the Referendum. But while we welcome Mr. 
Balfour’s adhesion to the principle of a veto over legislation 
by means of a poll of the people, we cannot help regretting 
that his aid and that of those whom he describes as his friends 
in the matter was not given earlier. In our opinion the 
Unionist leaders committed a most serious error when they 
neglected to support the excellent measure for carrying out 
the Referendum introduced by Lord Balfour of Burleigh into 
the House of Lords. If the Unionist peers had sent the Bill 
to a Committee containing the best constitutional lawyers in 
the House, they might have given Lord Balfour's Bill a 
position which would have been of the very greatest value. 


They could not have passed it into law without the assent 
of the House of Commons, and there was, of course, not the 
slightest hope of that assent being obtained; but if the Bill 
had been passed by the Lords after careful consideration by 
a Select Committee, as we suggested at the time, the machinery 
for a Referendum would have been, as it were, put on record 
and ready for use. It would then have been possible at any 
moment to meet the objection which is now so often made by 
Liberals who want an excuse for opposing the Referendum— 
that nobody hasever been able to devise any method for applying 
it in England, and so forth and so on. Better late than never, 
however. We suggest that Mr. Balfour should now definitely 
ask the Unionist leaders in the Lords to revive Lord Balfour's 
Bill, and to refer it toa Select Committee and then send it 
down to the Commons. If it is thought that such a course 
would be more polite to tke Government, it might be fitted 
with a preamble setting forth that the object of the Bill is to 
provide the machinery for applying the Referendum if Parlia- 
ment in its wisdom should decide at any time to refer a Bill 
to the electors. 





We have referred in our leading columns to the very striking 
meeting of protest by Ulster business men against bein 
placed under a Dublin Parliament, which took place in Belfast 
on Tuesday last. The meeting had to be held in two buildings, 
Ulster Hall and the Assembly Hall, but though each building 
held some four thousand men, it is caleulated that there were 
very nearly five hundred who could not obtain admission to 
either building. According to the trustworthy calculation 
made by the promoters of the meeting, the capital represented 
was about £145,000,000. The first resolution, moved by Mr, 
Stirling, solemnly pledged those who voted for it “to hold 
back payment of all taxes which we can control so long as any 
attempt to put into operation the provisions of the Home Rule 
Bill for Ireland is persevered in.” As we have pointed out 
elsewhere, Mr. Stirling made it quite clear that though the 
people of Ulster would fight rather than go under a Dublin 
Parliament, they made no abstract claim to prevent the 
establishment of a Dublin Parliament, provided always that 
they were not forced to go under it. That is most important as 
showing that exclusion would, as we have always said it would, 
prevent civil war. Another resolution expressed cordial sym- 
pathy “with the measures taken for the defence of our 
liberties, including the organisation of the volunteer force,” 
It is hardly necessary to add that the resolutions were passed 
with great enthusiasm. 


The deadlock in Dublin still continues, the dispute over the 
“ deportation ” of the strikers’ children and the imprisonment 
of Mr. Larkin having inflamed the antagonism between the 
local Labour leaders and the Nationalist politicians. The 
threat of Mr. Connolly, Mr. Larkin’s lieutenant, to make his 
chief's imprisonment an issue at all by-elections in England 
has greatly exasperated the Freeman’s Journal. The working 
men of Dublin, it declares, must choose between Syndicalism 
and Nationalism, and it denounces Mr. Connolly’s proposal 
as “abominable treason to the Irish nation” and as an 
encouragement to tyrannous employers to hold out for the 
humiliating surrender of the men. To add to the irritationof 
the Freeman’s Journal, Mr. Stephen Gwynn, the Nationalist 
member for Galway, writes to dissociate himself entirely 
from the official organ’s attack on Mr. Bernard Shaw and 
Mr. George Russell, who have vehemently protested against 
the intervention of the clergy in the matter of the children, 
At the same time Mr. Gwynn ingeniously defends the absolute 
inaction of the Irish members during the labour troubles in 
Dublin, on the ground of the extraordinary difficulty in whieh 
they stand “ while such a matter, so intimately Irish, has to be 
dealt with by an alien Government, which we cannot afford to 
weaken.” 


Lord Winterton, chairman of the Radical Plutocracy 
Inquiry Committee, has written to Mr. Lloyd George to ask 
him a number of questions about Mr. Lewis Harcourt’s estate. 
He points out that Mr. Harcourt, a colleague of Mr. Lloyd 
George in the Cabinet, is himself an enthusiastic land reformer. 
Lord Winterton asks whether it is a fact that on the 6,597 
acres owned or controlled by Mr. Harcourt only one small- 
holding had been created up to March, 1913 (consisting of one 
acre at a yearly rent of 27 shillings) on Mr. Harcourt’s own 
land, and eleven small-holdings (256 acres) on land rented 
from the county council and re-let to the small-holders. It 
is suggested that the local demand for small-holdings is 
proved and satisfied on the neighbouring estate of Sir John 
Willoughby. Lord Winterton asks whether the number of 
120 farm labourers employed on Mr. Harcourt’s 6,597 acres is 
consistent with the ideals of a land reformer; whether the 
labourers receive more than 12s. or 13s. a week with the ren’ 
of the cottage (1s. 6d.) in many cases deducted; whether the 
public are ever admitted to Mr. Harcourt’s immense park ; and 
whether the gamekeepers are paid as much as £1 a week with 
free cottages and fuel? Such questions as these are quite 
natural and proper. For all we know, Mr. Harcourt may bave 
a very good answer to all of them. Of course, if be had not, 
the public would soon learn to think and to say that members 
of a Cabinet who approve of the manner in which Mr. Lloyd 
George denounces the selfishness of the landowners and holds 
their devotion to sport up to public odium, and yet themselves 
practise the methods he condemns, are guilty of a very 
unpleasant kind of humbug. 


On Saturday last Mr. Asquith, while unveiling a bronze 
statue of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman at Stirling, declared 
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that though his predecessor's record of public service was long, 
varied, and distinguished, he was not an original genius or 
an ambitious man. He had, indeed, a streak of national 
lethargy, and he had many other interests outside politics 
—artistic and literary. He was so well read in the classics 
that be could hold his own in Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet, 
and on one occasion proved right in his reading of a line 
of Juvenal when all the other big classical guns—includ- 
ing Mr. Asquith—were wrong. Coming to the qualities 
which brought him to the front in politics, Mr. Asquith laid 
special stress on the strength and tenacity of Sir Henry 
Gampbell-Bannerman’s convictions, the directness and simpli- 
city of his purpose, his shrewd and penetrating judgment of 
men, and his constant and unswerving courage. He never 
allowed difference of opinion to affect his personal relations 
with his colleagues, and though he had an adequate fund of 
healthy cynicism, it was void of all contempt for his fellow- 
creatures. “Men might approve or disapprove of the cause 
he took up, the policies he fought for, and the creed in which 
he lived and died, but all recognized that we had in him what 
the country most needs in its service—a man true as steel, 
simple in heart and life, a devoted and unselfish servant of the 


State.” 





The National Council of Public Morals held a conference at 
the Guildhall on Monday last, the subject being “ The Control 
of Reports and Literature of Demoralizing Tendency.” It 
appears that a Bill has been drafted on the lines of the report 
of the Joint Select Committee of both Houses, and it was 
stated that an effort would be made to lay the measure before 
Parliament next session. During the discussion Mr. Spender 
said that it was not in the interest of humanity at large that 
the classics should be suppressed. “ What they should aim at 
was the suppression of the purveyor of indecency for profit.’ 
Here we are wholly with Mr. Spender. We greatly dislike the 
idea of any State censorship or any attempt to put literature 
into a strait-waistcoat. Great literature, even when it may 
appear to be open to the same class of objections that are 
raised to really indecent literature, does not in fact demoralize. 





In dealing with the subject of poisonous literature and the 
best method of prevention we must never allow our minds to 
be sophisticated by the ridiculous outcry about censorship and 
suppression which has followed the very proper action of the 
libraries in refusing to soil their hands with dirt. What they 
do is not to censor or suppress books, but merely to refuse to 
trade in books which they consider are demoralizing. Those 
whose profits are interfered with by such action try to create 
prejudice by pretending that the libraries are suppressing 
free speech and free literature. In reality what is happening 
is that the purveyors of poisonous literature are setting up 
the preposterous claim that they have the right to force people 
to circulate and trade in particular goods to which for some 
reason or other the people in question object. We do not 
choose to publish betting advertisements or betting tips in 
the Spectator. Surely it would be preposterous if those who 
think there is no demoralization caused by betting were to 
declare that we were suppressing free speech, and were to 
insist that we must give our readers the benefit of “ Captain 
Coe’s” finals and allow “poor honest men” in Switzerland, 
Belgium, and Holland to inform our readers where they 
could put “a bit on.” Everybody would think this was 
unreasonable, but why any more should we be forced to give 
publicity to books which, rightly or wrongly, we think are 
demoralizing ? 


If we are asked what right we have to make a distinction 
in favour of the classics or the great examples of English 
literature which happen to be free-spoken, our answer is that 
we, as honest tradesmen, have a right to decide for our- 
selves what is demoralizing and what is not. Let us say 
once again what we have said before in these columns, 
that we do not take the extreme Puritan view of litera- 
ture. Probably our views upon individual books would 
greatly shock many of the excellent people who are doing 
such good work on the National Council of Public Morals. 
What we do claim is the liberty not to help to sell or circulate 
books which, in our opinion, are doing harm. That, too, is 
really the case of the libraries and of the publishers and book- 
se lers who are acting with them. They deserve, in our opinion, 


the support of all true lovers of their country, and we con- 
gratulate them most heartily upon the splendid stand they 
have made in a very difficult matter, and one where they 
were liable to misrepresentation of a particularly odious 
kind. The National Council of Public Morals, whose presi- 
dent is Bishop Boyd-Carpenter, whose secretary is the Rev. 
James Marchant, and whose headquarters are at Holborn 
Hall, have done, and are doing, admirable work in this matter 
of poisonous literature. There is a great deal of money in 
poisonous “ knowing” and suggestive literature. That is the 
essential fact at the back of all the fine talk about “liberty,” 
“the classics,” “censorship,” and the rest. 


Wednesday's papers announced that Sir Robert Lucas- 
Tooth had given £50,000 to open and serve as the nucleus for 
a Training Fund for Boys. The main aim of the project is 
to extend the existing organisations for the physical and 
moral training of boys, to inspire them with patriotism and 
loyalty, and to encourage them to fit themselves for the 
service of their country in time of need. Sir Robert Lucas- 
Tooth wisely disclaims any intention to rival or supplement 
the various existing organisations, his object being rather to 
support those which are in need of funds and to enable them 
to extend their sphere of influence. The acceptance by Prince 
Alexander of Teck—a zealous worker as well as a keen 
soldier—of the presidency and chairmanship of the Execu- 
tive Committee is of good augury for the success of the 
enterprise, and we have little doubt that his appeal to other 
patriotic citizens to follow Sir Robert Lucas-Tooth’s generous 
example will meet with a liberal response. 


We note that the Board of Admiralty have decided to reduce 
from £75 to £40 a year the fees payable at the Royal Naval 
Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth, in respect of not more than 
twenty-five per cent. of the naval cadets entered from to-day. 
The reduced scale now introduced will only be allowed in 
cases where the pecuniary circumstances of the parents are 
in the opinion of the Board, such as to justify it. This 
salutary but long-deferred change, urged from the outset ia 
these columns, is the logical result of the closing down of 
Keyham and the consequent limiting of the area of selection 
on a sumptuary basis. Our only regret is that it should 
have been introduced in a partial form. 


The Cavendish Association, which has been formed to enrol 
public school and University men in the cause of social service, 
to be undertaken in their spare time, held a number of most 
successful and enthusiastic meetings on Wednesday. It was 
a really remarkable occasion that brought together the Prime 
Minister and the Archbishop of Canterbury on the same 
platform at the Queen’s Hall, and Sir Edward Grey and Lord 
Hugh Cecil on the same platform at Manchester. Lord 
Selborne spoke at Norwich and the Archbishop of York 
at York. Mr. Asquith used an excellent phrase about a 
voluntary tax to be placed upon “what we must admit is in 
a large measure the unearned increment of social advantage.” 
We are certain that there is a huge reservoir of ready help 
waiting to be tapped. It is the task of the Cavendish 
Association to act as a clearing house and assign definite 
work to men who at present are quite at a loss to know what 
to do. We heartily wish the Cavendish Association a most 
prosperous and useful career. 


On Tuesday, at University College, Lord Haldane spoke 
of the possible enlargement of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council to hear appeals not only from the 
Dominions but from the Courts of the United Kingdom. If 
the House of Lords were reformed, a new supreme Court of 
Appeal for the United Kingdom would have to be found 
He suggested, therefore—but was careful to point out that 
he spoke only for himself—that the Judicial Committee might 
sit in more than one division, and might go to the Dominions 
to hear appeals as an Imperial Assize. He thought such a 
solution of an old problem might be a very powerful unifying 
force in the Empire. We think so too. For nearly thirty 
years, as we are proud to remember, the Spectator has urged 
that we have in the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
one of the most genuine and obvious bonds of Empire. 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. Oct. 2nd. 





Consols (2}) were on Friday 72j—Friday week 72}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


EXCLUSION AND CIVIL WAR. 


OTHING has yet been made public in regard to 
the conversations which are going on between the 
Prime Minister and the Leader of the Opposition. All 
the signs, however, point to their turning, as we have 
always held they must turn, not merely upon the ques- 
tion of the exclusion of Ulster, but its exclusion for a 
special and particular purpose. There is not and cannot 
be any conversion of the Unionists to the break-up of the 
Union, or any attempt to induce the Liberals to abandon 
their Home Rule Bill. The immediate and specific purpose 
in view is simple and definite—the avoiding of civil war. 
It is a matter of high expediency and nothing else. The 
arguments for or against ee Rule remain good or ill as 
before. Our readers will, no doubt, have already noted 
that we have never talked about Home Rule being settled 
“by consent.” What we have said is that civil war can 
be avoided by exclusion, even if the Liberals insist 
on passing this Bill before, and not after, a general 
election. Consent does not come into our proposal— 
except consent to abandon civil war. Again, we have 
nothing to say as to federalism, devolution, or any com- 
promise of that nature. We have always held, and still 
hold, such arrangements to be entirely incompatible with 
Unionist principles, and also, we presume, with Nationalist 
principles. We have not been on the look-out for a 
solution of the Irish problem, for in our opinion the only 
olution exists in the Union, but for a solution of a pro- 
blem of much narrower though of imperative importance, 
the avoidance of civil war. We therefore whole-heartedly 
agree with Mr. Austen Chamberlain in warning his 
hearers, as he did last Wednesday, that the Ulster 
question is not the whole Irish question, and in point- 
ing out that if you exclude Ulster you must not think 
you have thereby secured agreement upon the whole 
matter. Of course, you have done nothing of the 
kind. All we claim for exclusion is that it avoids civil 
war. But in the pass that we have come to that is the 
essential matter. The cutting out of North-East Ulster 
from the Bill, and nothing else, is what will prevent 
civil war at the present moment. And here let us 
remark for the hundredth time that our insistence upon 
exclusion must not be mistaken for any belief that it is an 
arrangement good per se. We agree fully that it is not 
that, and that either a general election or, better still, 
a Referendum would be greatly to be preferred. 

We, however, are practical politicians, not theorists, and 
we have got to face the fact that the Government, moved 
by the strongest passion that can move politicians or, 
indeed, mankind, that is fear, have, for the present at 
any rate, refused absolutely to give us either a general 
election or a Referendum. We are therefore driven back 
to the only other course which can prevent civil war—the 
exclusion of North-East Ulster. It is the only path not 
closed by the Government, and therefore we have urged on 
them that it must be taken. Exclusion, of course, must be 
real and bond fide and not a sham. Again, it must not 
be coupled with any factitious conditions in regard to 
solving the Home Rule question by consent. On the 
hypothesis that Home Rule in the rest of Ireland is going 
to prove a success, no consent will be needed. If, on 
the other hand, it is not a success, so-called consent by 
Unionists will not work a miracle and save the Home 
Rule Act from failure. Exclusion, to prevent civil war, 
must be true exclusion and not merely “special treat- 
ment” for Ulster. To that Ulstermen will not consent, 
and rightly, and therefore it is not worth discussing. 
Such a plan would not do what it set out to do, ie, 
to avoid civil war. The only modification of exclu- 
sion which will not still leave the door open for civil 
war is the proposal to call it temporary. No Unionists 
could agree to the automatic inclusion of Ulster after a 
term of say five or six years. On the other hand, no 





Unionist will object to North-East Ulster having the 
option of voluntarily going under a Dublin Parliament 
after a period of five, of ten, or of a hundred years. Such 
a condition is immaterial, and there would be no more 
objection, in our opinion, to its applying to the Plantation 
counties than to the county of Somerset or to Sutherland- 


Weer. 
shire. As long as exclusion is given bond fide w 
the slightest objection to it Celle Nabufied “trap “ 

Before we leave the subject of exclusion it may be 
well to deal with some of the objections which seem Pe 
haunt the minds of a portion of the public. : 

(1) The first objection usually made is that the Ulster 
peopie do not want it. Of course they do not—any more than 
we want it or any other Unionist wants it per se. What we 
all want is the incorporating Union, and what we detest is its 
being broken up. There is, however, something which we 
must all detest even more, and that is civil war. But the 
Government, through the Parliament Act, have the power 
to bring civil war upon Ulster and upon us without our 
being able to prevent it. The Ulster people have told us 
in unmistakable terms again and again that though they 
do not ask for the exclusion of North-East Ulster, if it 
takes place, i.e., if North-East Ulster is exempted from the 
area to which the Bill applies, they are not going to fight. 
At the very striking gathering of business men in Ulster 
this view was stated by Mr. Stirling, a director of the 
York Street Flax Spinning Company, the Belfast business 
man who was put forward to move one of the chief resolu- 
tions. Here is a summary of what Mr. Stirling said, taken 
from the Times: “They took up no ‘ dog-in-the-manger’ 
attitude as regards the satisfaction of the claims of other 
parts of Ireland, but they made one reservation—that, 
whatsoever the final settlement for others might be, for 
them it would not be government by a Parliament in 
Dublin.” But what was even more important than his 
actual words is the fact that you may search the report of 
the proceedings from beginning to end without finding the 
slightest repudiation of Mr. Stirling’s point of view. As 
an Ulster man put it in conversation : “ If we are excluded 
we may not like it and we may grumble, but we shall 
not fight, for there will be nothing to fight about. We 
Ulstermen do not want to get ourselves shot any more 
than do any other body of men. Though we will willingly 
give our lives to prevent our being placed under a Dublin 
Parliament, we are not going to give them merely to prevent 
the passage of a bad Bill which does not affect us.” 

(2) The second objection is that the exclusion of Ulster 
would be a cruel wrong to the minority in the South. 
That objection was met by a Southern Unionist in our 
correspondence columns last week. He pointed out that 
civil war is the very worst thing that could happen to the 
Southern Protestarts and Loyalists. It would lead to 
reprisals from which no power on earth could protect 
them. No doubt if we or the Ulster people could by any 
other means defeat the Bill, this plea of desertion would 
be sound and must be hearkened to. On the assumption, 
however—inevitable in the circumstances—that we have not 
the power to prevent the Bill going through, we are not 
betraying but protecting the Southern minority by doing 
our best to avoid that civil war which must, if it comes, 
be their complete undoing. 

(3) A third objection to the policy of exclusion is that 
the Government will not really agree to it and that Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s offer was a sham offer. To this we 
can only say that all the evidence is against this view. 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s offer has never been repudiated 
by the Prime Minister or by any Minister in the inner 
Cabinet. ‘To show how strongly it holds the field we have 
only to quote what was said on Wednesday by Sir 8. 0. 
Buckmaster, the Solicitor-General, at Keighley. “If :. he 
said, “ Ulster would accept exemption for a limited period, 
ibut would afterwards come in, he would be prepared to 
urge the acceptance of this as a final solution.” If this 
means, as we have no doubt it does, what Mr. Winston 
Churebill called “ temporary ” exclusion, then it is useless 
to say that the Government will not accept exclusion. [tis 
truethat if the Solicitor-General’s words are read with minute 
literalness it may be urged that in the phrase, “ but would 
afterwards come in,” he takes away with one hand what he 
gives with the other. We do not believe, however, that 
his choice of words was dictated by anything more subtle 
than by a desire to save the face of the Nationalists. It 
is clear that no one would be in a position to promise what 
shall be done by Ulstermen in five or ten years’ time. All 
that the Government could ask, and all that the Ulstermen 
or the Unionists on their behalf could promise, would be 
that the question shall be “reconsidered ” in five or ten 
years’ time. Automatic inclusion which might mean auto- 





matic civil war is clearly wholly out of the question. We 
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may take it definitely, therefore, that the Government does 
not bar out the bond-fide exclusion of Ulster. 

(4) A fourth objection is that the leaders of the 
Opposition, whatever may be the attitude of their 
followers, will not agree to exclusion. We see nothing 
in any of their public utterances which in the very least 
supports this view. The evidence is all the other way. 
No doubt, for diplomatic reasons, they have not said 
much about the matter in public, mainly because of the 
difficulties of defining the area of exclusion, but we ask our 
yeaders to note that not one of them has ever repudiated 
ihe proposal for exclusion. If they held that exelusion 
was inadmissible they must, after the speech of Mr. F. E. 
Smith, have denounced it. As a matter of fact, as we 
have seen in the words used by Mr. Austen Chamberlain on 
Wednesday and referred to above, they have done the very 
reverse. Like wary negotiators they have not given them- 
selves away on the point, but they have never barred it out. 
Note, too, that Sir Edward Carson, though he stood on the 
same platform and listened to Mr. F. E. Smith’s proposal 
for the exclusion of the “homogeneous Ulster,” has never 
warned the country that he and his followers would not in 
any circumstances accept exclusion. But this he would, 
nay must, have done—for he is above all things an honest 
man—if he had made up his mind that even if North-East 
Ulster was excluded he and his friends would provoke civil 
war in order to prevent the Bill applying to the rest of 
Ireland. 

(5) A fifth objection which is used in regard to the 
policy of exclusion is one which shows a curious want 
of reasoning power in those who use it. It is to the 
effect that the Nationalists will not accept exclusion, and 
that therefore apparently Unionists have no right to ask 
for it as something better than civil war. Conceivably the 
Nationalists will not accept it. But even if this is the case, 
surely it is not the business of Unionists to bring such an 
objection forward. After all, if the Nationalists were to 
reject exclusion after the Government had been induced to 
accept it, the only result would be that the Bill would be lost. 
Is that a conclusion which Unionists dread so much that 
they should refuse to urge or even agree to exclusion? To 
use the convenient phrase of the lawyers, Unionists are 
estopped from urging this objection. And here for fear 
of mistake let us say that we are not urging exclusion 
merely as a wrecking proposal. We should, of course, be 
wanting in candour if we did not say that if the result 
were to wreck the Bill we should be well pleased. 
That would be a piece of good luck we could not refuse. 
We are, however, not proposing anything which, if it 
were accepted by the Government, would place us in 
the position of being caught in our own trap. We face 
the situation perfectly openly when we urge exclusion. 
If the acceptance of that policy by the Government 
ultimately leads to the withdrawal of the Bill, well and 
good. If, on the other hand, it leads to the passage 
of the Bill—which, remember, on our assumption we 
cannot now prevent—but leads to its passage without 
causing civil war, we shall still be gainers, even though on 
a reduced scale. Remember always that our essential 
object is the avoidance of civil war. The rejection of 
exclusion by the Nationalists is an affair which must be 
settled between the Government and their allies and not 
by us. All we can do, and all that it is our duty to do as 
good citizens, is to help the Government to avoid shedding 
the blood of our fellow citizens in the name of local 
autonomy. 

(6) With the objection that Unionists by urging 
exclusion on the Government, in order to prevent civil 
war, are abandoning the chief principle of Unionism, we 
shall deal very shortly. In truth, we find it difficult to 
be patient with a plea so muddle-headed. As well might 
it be said that you accept as sound all the principles of 
a faulty and dangerous engine because you urge on the 
builder the need of providing a safety-valve to prevent 
the worst type of explosion. To do that is not to abandon 
sound principles as regards the rest of the machine, but 
merely to try to minimize the danger. A teetotaller does 
not abandon his principles when he urges upon a man 
who insists on one bottle the folly of doubling his dose 
of alcohol. 

(7) The final objection that is made is that we are not 
offering the Government anything, not paying them, as it 
Were, anything as compensation for their kindness and 








generosity in giving up their hold upon North-East 
Ulster, and not exercising their right to shoot down 
the Ulster Protestants. We might easily meet this 
objection by asking why the Government should want to 
be paid by Unionists or anybody else for doing their duty 
—the duty of governing without civil war. We will not, 
however, put the matter so controversially. We fully 
admit that in one sense we have nothing to give the 
Government, nothing to bargain with. That this is so is 
indeed the essence of the whole situation. The Govern- 
ment, under the Parliament Bill, theoretically needs no 
compromise. They have the power to go ahead with 
their Bill and carry every line and every word of 
it, and not to reck in the least whether it will mean 
the taking of a thousand or ten thousand lives in Ulster 
to carry it through. They are complete autocrats in 
the matter. They have but to say the word and civil 
war is upon us. All Unionists can do is to point 
out that civil war must be the result if the Bill passes 
in its present shape, and, further, to point out the 
way in which civil war can be avoided. That we have 
done, and that is not only all the Government can expect 
us to do, but all, if they consider the matter carefully, that 
we can do. We cannot say to them, “If you will agree 
to exclusion we will allow your Bill to pass.” That 
would no doubt be a bargain, but it would be bargain- 
ing with something we have not got to give. The 
Government have the power of the giant. All we can do 
is to point out that it would not only be base to use that 
power like a giant, but that it would bring on them the 
most appalling punishment that can fall on any body of 
statesmen—the punishment which comes sooner or later 
to those who shed the blood of their countrymen without 
adequate cause—the punishment which fell on Danton and 
on Robespierre. Imagine the position next July. Imagine 
the state of mind of the men who, while giving the order 
to shoot down the Ulstermen, will remember that they 
could have avoided giving that order by the simple 
expedient of granting exclusion to North-East Ulster, and 
yet that out of fear of Mr. Devlin they did not grant it. 





THE MEXICAN CRISIS. 
O Englishman can help watching with sympathy the 
efforts of the United States to remove General 
Huerta from the Presidency of Mexico, because we all 
know that in principle the United States stands for the 
right which is trying to overcome the wrong. President 
Wilson’s unaffected championship of tke cause of humanity 
has the respect of us all. There is no need to enlarge 
upon that subject. But we greatly fear that the dispute 
with Mexico may turn out to be one of those cases 
which are not a possible field of operation for even 
the noblest and most sincere political principles imagin- 
able on the lines of Mr. Wilson’s intervention. If we 
thought that Mr. Wilson’s way of going to work in 
Mexico were likely to achieve all that we know is in 
his heart, we should simply wish him God-speed and 
take a higher pride than before in our kinship with a 
nation that is willing to suffer extensive material loss in 
order that the right may prevail. But in this imperfect 
world we must distinguish between principle and practice, 
between motive and effect, and we have most reluctantly 
to admit that we cannot see anything but disappointment 
in the long run for Mr. Wilson’s policy as we understand 
it. We do not say this with a thought of disparaging a 
brave man who is out on a noble-minded quest, or of 
putting a spoke in the wheel of American policy. We only 
wish that policy might succeed; but we cannot believe 
that history gives any sanction to the hope that it will. 
We are rather surprised, indeed, that the clear teaching of 
the past seems to have been disregarded for the moment 
by such a notable student as Mr. Wilson. 

To put it concisely, the State Department of Washington 
has embarked upon one of the methods of Imperialism 
that are intolerable to those on whom they are practised. 
It says to Mexico: “ You are, of course, a free and inde- 
pendent country. At the same time, we propose to tell 
you exactly what you may do and what you may not do. 
Your President must be a person agreeable to us or we 
shall veto his election.” This attitude is neither one thing 
nor the other; it is not a complete recognition of liberty 
nor is it a complete system of control; it attempts to 
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control while it repudiates the desire to do so. The liberty 
of a country most unfortunately includes the liberty to do 
wrong. It may be that what is wrong to outside critics 
is not wrong to the country itself. Every country 
in the world is at some time or other thought to 
be in the wrong by other countries, but it is perfectly 
well recognized that interference would mean war, and 
that the title to interfere must ultimately be eher made 
good or abandoned. What Mr. Wilson is trying to do is 
to turn Mexico into a sort of tied-house nation. But this 
middle way is not practicable. If the Mexicans are not 
masters in their own house they are not a free nation. 
They are rather in the position of men subject to forced 
labour. They are not free to make the contracts that 
please them. Take a very homely illustration. Suppose 
a mother-in-law said to her son-in-law: “ As you know, I 
do not believe in interference, and my principle is that 
you and my daughter should be absolutely master and 
mistress of your own house. At the same time it is quite 
impossible that you should go on employing your present 
cook. She is a woman of the worst character, though you 
seem to be quite unaware of the fact. I must therefore 
request you to send her away at once. If you do not 
do so I shall be driven to take steps to compel you.” 
The only logical culmination of the present situation 
between the United States and Mexico is annexation or 
the establishment of a formal protectorate. Yet Mr. Wilson 
has lately declared in solemn terms that the United States 
would never again annex another inch of territory. All 
through history the same lesson may be read. Athens in the 
fifth century B.c. tried to exercise control without formally 
admitting that she accepted the responsibilities of govern- 
ment, which of course involves the obligation to provide 
protection. The minor city-states round Athens were prac- 
tically forced to side either with Athens against Sparta or 
with Sparta against Athens in order to be allowed to 
exist. When the unhappy Melians suggested—as we 
are reminded in the book on Greek Imperialism, by Mr. 
W. S. Ferguson, which we reviewed two weeks ago— 
that they might be recognized as friends instead of as 
enemies but without being in alliance with either side, the 
Athenian envoys returned a blunt refusal. Sois mon frére 
ou je te tue, was their principle. Greek Imperialism of 
that sort was predestined to failure, and lasted for no more 
than about seventy years. Louis XIV. failed similarly. 
Consider Napoleon again. He said in effect to Holland, 
“You are now a free and independent country, able to 
do exactly what you like—provided only that what you 
do pleases France.” The King of Holland, Napoleon’s 
favourite brother, became the enemy of France, and quite 
naturally so. Even Joseph at Naples was continually 
throwing himself into opposition to Napoleon’s will. As 
for Bernadotte, his Swedish people soon learned to regard 
Napoleon as the arch-enemy of Europe, and Bernadotte 
took arms with the Allies who routed Napoleon at Leipsic. 
Thus when Napoleon experimented in the intolerable system 
of what we have called tied-house Imperialism he failed 
all along the line. He was compelled either to annex the 
revolting countries or to lose his hold on them. 

People who find themselves forced under the subjection 
of tied-house Imperialism learn, if they have any spirit, to 
say: “ We cannot go on like this. We must be free or be 
conquered. We must fight out our fate even if we stake 
everything on the issue.” The very ruler who may have 
been appointed to hold them in subjection soon acquires 
the popular spirit. Even if they lose their cause they may 
find the logical outcome—the shattering of all their hopes of 
distinct nationality—less humiliating than a condition of 
hollow make-believe. The men of Mexican origin in New 
Mexico, Arizona, and Texas share in a wide and proud 
citizenship even though their original ambitions have 
all been deflected. Many of them, probably most of them, 
would admit that their position is preferable to that of 
pretending to things they could never achieve. They are 
annexed, it is true, but they might speak with something 
of the spirit of the Arab household slave, who said proudly 
to the hired labourer, “Iam one of the family!” To be 
of the household of the United States is not a lamentable 
fate. Of course, annexation is not the only possible result 
that satisfies the logic of human practice. But, if the 
determination of one country to dictate a course of action 
to another #s to be persevered in, some type of protectorate 
resembling annexation is inevitable. Sometimes one form 





ne 
satisfies the conditions, sometimes another, but the di 
is in degree, not in kind. For example, Great Britete pam 
Burma when the misdeeds and cruelties of Theebaw we 
no longer endurable. But several native principalities 
in India retain a considerable measure of autonom 
Nevertheless it is perfectly well known that all tho 
feudatory princes of India are in the final analysis 
completely subject to the rule of Great Britain, ang 
recognize that they are so. In the essentials of respon. 
sibility there is no middle course there. If German 
or French subjects were ill-treated in one of the 
native States of India the British Government would 
acknowledge complete responsibility, and would see that 
restitution was made. Nor is this substantial sort of 
gp agence by any means unknown to the United States, 
t is practised in Cuba, San Domingo, and Nicaragua, 
Indeed the treaty between the United States and Nicaragua 
has a curiously close resemblance to Wellesley’s treaties 
with ths feudatory Indian princes. A complete ultimate 
control is exerted because the United States could never 
afford to have continual unrest in the region of the 
Panama Canal. We admit that it might be possible for 
Mr. Wilson’s half-and-half Mexican policy to succeed in 
very small and weak countries—countries which could never 
raise their hand in revolt and had to put up with whatever 
treatment they got as contentedly as might be. But noone 
will say that Mexico is a country of that description. No 
one could foretell the character and length of the resistance 
that Mexico would be able to offer if an invasion of the 
country became necessary. It would certainly be harass- 
ing and enthusiastic, and would involve the United States 
in incalculable expense. Mexico is peopled by independent 
and pugnacious men, apt at guerilla warfare, and is a 
country which lends itself to the arts of wearing out an 
enemy by the expedients of ambuscade and elusiveness. 
We sincerely hope that the necessity for war may be 
avoided, but we cannot honestly see how the present 
American policy can end except in war and an eventual 
— or in a reversal of the attempt at dictation 
y means of an unworkable Imperialism. 





LARKIN AND CAUDLE. 


IBERALS who sit at home at ease in England often 
wonder why the Ulster Protestants object to being 
placed under a Dublin Parliament, and ask “‘ What are they 
afraid of ?” If we look at the question from the larger point 
of view we might easily say that Unionists have no need 
to answer that question. It is quite sufficient that the 
loyal and Protestant majority in North-East Ulster have a 
passionate desire to remain under the Parliament at 
Westminster, and object to being placed under a Dublin 
Parliament—especially on the humiliating condition that 
though the will of the local majority must prevail when 
the local majority is Nationalist and Roman Catholic, the 
principle of Jocal autonomy is a refreshing fruit too 
precious (as James I. told his courtiers of the pineapple) 
to be tasted by Loyalists and Protestants. But though 
we hold that the alteration of the citizen’s status 
in particular areas must be subject to the will of the 
majority of the citizens in those areas, and though we 
might with crushing dialectical effect ask the Liberals to 
apply their question first to the Nationalists and ascertain 
what they are afraid of while they remain under a Parlia- 
ment at Westminster, we shall not meet the question in 
this way. We prefer to point out some of the reasons 
which make the Protestants and Loyalists of Ulster 
determine to face the appalling horrors of civil war rather 
than submit to be placed under a Dublin Parliament. We 
say “some of the reasons” advisedly, for it would take’a 
dozen issues of the Spectator to deal adequately with 
all the objections, financial, social, political, moral, and 
religious. Quite enough matter for one leading article is 
to be found in what has been happening in Dublin during 
the last six weeks—events calculated to make the least 
excitable and least imaginative of Protestants in Ulster 
thoroughly alarmed as to what would be their fate under 
the present Home Rule Bill. Nationalist domination at 
resent is only in the bud, and is only worked partially and 
Btfully through the medium of the British Government 
acting under the control of the Nationalist Party. Yet 
even thus partially applied it is full of menace. Well may 
Protestants argue, “If these things are done when the 
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Nationalists are only giving orders from the ground and 
are not in the saddle, what will be done when, booted and 
spurred, they have jumped on the back of Protestant 
Ulster?” 

In order to make our readers understand what has been 
going on of late in Dublin, and what has confirmed every 
(lsterman in his detestation of the proposal to turn him 
out of the Union and to deprive him of the protection 
afforded by a Parliament at Westminster in matters of 
domestic concern, we will call as witness, not a Unionist, 
bui one of the strongest. and most convinced, though we 
admit also most independent, of Radical newspapers, our 
contemporary The Nation. In its issue of last week it 
quotes the following “extract from the letter of a well- 
known Irishman—a Catholic—on the sinister and absurd 
events in Dublin” :— 

“There is no sense of the ridiculous in this island. A couple of 
charitable ladies come over with the idea of providing for up to 
three hundred of the starving children till the strike is over. As 
a result, they promptly find themselves in gaol on a charge of 
abduction! They are now on bail, awaiting trial. One of them 
has a foreign name, which is quite foundation enough to say 
they are Jews, infidels, and Socialists, and their design to 
‘pervert’ the children! Incidentally, they washed and clothed 
the children, ancillary to removal, or, as the papers call it, 
‘deportation’! One young urchin managed to smuggle himself, 
uninvited, into the first batch, hence the charge of abduction. 
The others were all with the parents’ consent. Larkin is to be 
tried on Monday, and will probably be convicted by a jury of 
Dublin shopkeepers, who are losing so much by his proceedings. 
He has got the priests on his back now, and has turned to bay— 
says that they are capitalists, shareholders in the tramway and 
the brewery (probably true of some of them); that they were 
parties to the conspiracy to ruin him (this refers to his conviction 
at Cork for embezzlement, from which he was promptly dis- 
charged by Birrell) ; and the priest at Bray denounced him for 
refusing to go to confession when at Mountjoy convict prison 
(true). Finally, a strong force of priests took possession of 
Amiens Street station yesterday and prevented the departure of 
a batch of children for the north, carrying them off in triumph 
from their fathers and mothers.” 


We may add that since that letter was written we have 
seen Larkin, though acquitted by the jury on all the 
serious charges brought against him, actually sent to 
prison on what can only be called a charge of lése majesté. 
What makes matters worse is that this charge of lése 
majesté was admittedly not honestly conceived by men 
who, right or wrong, believe that it is a terrible and 
sacrilegious thing to speak ill of the King, and that 
such blasphemy against the Lord’s anointed cannot be 
tolerated without risk of national ruin. None of those 
who were concerned with the prosecution of Larkin for 
seditious libel have any excuse of that kind. They merely 
used, after the approved model of foreign tyrannies, the 
charge of seditious libel as a useful instrument for putting 
away a person who was causing inconvenience to the 
Government. 

We have put the matter in the way which is 
least damaging and most lenient to the Government. 
Many people, however, who know the facts will be inclined 
to say that Larkin was really put away on a trumped-up 
charge of lise majesté at the bidding of the Nationalist 
managers and leaders, who again were put in motion by 
a combination of Nationalist capitalists in Dublin and the 
representatives of the Roman Church—the latter being 
the persons who in the last resort always control the 
Nationalist vote. [The notion cherished by so many 
Nonconformists that the power of the Roman Church in 
Ireland is gone, or at any rate rapidly going, is of course 
utterly erroneous: this power was never stronger than it is 
to-day.] The Church and the locai capitalists, according to 
this view of the case (which, though we do not endorse, 
we certainly would not declare impossible), both heartily 
disliked Larkin. Accordingly they put their heads together, 
and then ordered the Government to remove him. To 
support this view it is pointed out that the Government 
show not the slightest intention of releasing him, and that 
the Liberal daily newspapers are practically dumb on the 
whole matter. 

We cannot doubt, of course, that the Labour Party 
here must at heart have been horrified at the prosecution 
of Larkin for lése majesté and the resultant imprison- 
ment, and that they must have privately demanded his 
release. Something, however, has been said to them 
which has kept them quite quiet. If we may hazard 
& guess they were told that though Driver Caudle 








might be let out—the Nationalists had no use for his 
imprisonment—they must rest satisfied with that, and 
must not dream of interfering with Larkin. One can hear 
the party managers pointing out that business is business 
even in politics,and that a group with the command of 
only forty votes cannot expect to be listened to in the 
matter of letting out a prisoner when a group with eighty 
votes wants that prisoner kept in. In a dispute of this 
kind the managers would urge that the will of the majorit7 
must prevail, and the will of the majority is here distinctly 
Nationalist. Here is the situation nette. Caudle—however 
unwise his prosecution, and we ourselves think it was most 
unwise—is let out because the Labour people want him 
let out, and Larkin is kept in, even though the Labour 
people want him let out, because those who control the 
Nationalist political party—i.e., the Irish Roman Catholic 
Church—have decreed that he is to be kept in. In the same 
way they decreed that, whether the parents liked it or not, 
hungry children should not be sent to be fed and cared for 
by earnest Radical and Labour people in England. A 
political party—we quote a hypothetical Whip, again— 
must be governed by realities and not visions. Till the 
Labour men have got as many votes as the Nationalists 
they cannot expect to be shown as much consideration. 
At the same time, of course, every reasonable request, 
&e., &e. 

One might say a great deal as to the astonishing feeble- 
ness of the Labour Party and as to their slavish willingness 
to take kicks from the Government, even in a case like 
this, apparently without the slightest resentment. Our 
business, however, at the present moment is not with the 
Labour Party, but merely to point out how alarming the 
state of things we have described must seem to the Ulster 
Protestants. Though English people may not have imagi- 
nation enough to see it yet-—imagination moves very slowly 
unless it is quickened by a sense of peril—the Ulsterman 
can very easily picture to himself cases in which he may 
see the arm of the Nationalist Parliament and Executive 
at Dublin inspired by those who took the children out of the 
trains and who got Larkin put away as soon as their 
quarrel with him had gone beyond a certain point. But 
though our imaginations are sluggish, it is still curious 
that the spectacle of twenty-five black-coated priests quite 
illegally stopping a train, searching a steamboat, and 
removing children whose parents had so short a time ago 
been perfectly willing that they should be sent on a visit to 
England, did not rouse a sense of indignation here. The 
priests in question were of course, as far as the law goes, 
nothing but private individuals. They had no more right 
to forbid the children going than the staff of the Spectator. 
Yet so tremendous is the weight of their authority in an 
Treland controlled by them that they had only to express 
their wishes to see them obeyed. Apparently with the 
trembling acquiescence of the police, the railway authorities, 
and the shipping and dock authorities, they usurped for the 
time the whole force of Government and acted exactly as 
if they were in form, as no doubt they are in fact, the 
rulers of the land. They did not even take the trouble to 
act through the officials, but showed their power in all its 
naked strength. 

We suppose we shall be called obscurantist old Tories 
or Puritans or what not by official Liberals and Radicals, 
but we are bound to say that the picture of what the 
Nation's correspondent calls “a strong force of priests” 
taking possession of Amiens Street station sends some- 
thing very like a shiver of horror through us, and makes 
us feel perfect and complete sympathy with the Ulster 
Protestants of all classes in declaring that this is the 
kind of rule that they will not go under even if they 
have to face death and ruin to prevent it. And yet English 
Protestants and Radicals with the facts we have stated 
before their eyes ask in smug security of their Protestant 
brother in Ulster: “ What aileth thee? What are you 
afraid of 2” What Ulstermen are afraid of, and what 
they have a right to be afraid of, is that state of things set 
forth in the paragraph we have quoted from the Nation. 

And here let us say that though we differ profoundly 
from the editor of the Nation upon almost every point of 
current politics and naturally do not wish to increase his 
influence, we cannot as English journalists resist saying 
how proud we are of him. Journalism is a sorry trade if 
the journalist is not to show independence, and that indepen- 
dence has been shown by Mr. Massingham in a way that 
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warms the heart. In publishing that particular paragraph 
at this moment he has done a real and great public service. 
We must not, however, say more, for we recognize thateulogy 
from us will be the greatest embarrassment for him in 
a controversy with his friends and supporters in the 
official Radical Party. Strong praise from us, moreover, 
besides being painful to him personally, would very likely 
make him feel that he must have done wrong to have 
won it. We will therefore do no more than leave him 
with a salutation of profound respect. Only a political 
journalist can fully understand what it means to do what 
he has done. 





THE STATE AS LAND SPECULATOR. 


LTHOUGH the humorous side of the Duke of 
Sutherland’s offer to Mr. Lloyd George for the 
moment preponderates, there is a very serious side 
attached to the business, and it is to be hoped that the 
public will not overlook it. The humour of the incident 
lies in the prompt demonstration of the absurdity of 
many of the Radical statements with regard to the area 
of uncultivated land in the United Kingdom. The Duke 
of Sutherland and other Scottish landowners have now 
offered to sell to Mr. Lloyd George land which in the 
aggregate measures nearly a million acres. The first 
price mentioned for the Duke of Sutherland’s land was 
£2 an acre, which is surely cheap enough for land from 
which sturdy peasants have been expelled by ruthless 
landowners to make room for deer; but even this price 
was only imaginary, for the Duke has now offered in 
writing two hundred thousand acres at 22s. 6d. an acre, 
and an area nearly as large of slightly better land at 25s. 
an acre. In places where land is worth something for 
cultivation, 25s. an acre is not an out-of-the-way price for 
the annual rent of moderately good land. Therefore, 
when a great landowner offers to sell land at this figure 
in large quantities it is perfectly certain without any 
further proof that the land is useless for the purposes of 
cultivation. This at once sweeps away the whole house 
of cards which the Radical Party has built upon the 
fiction that large areas of land are deliberately kept 
out of cultivation for the sake of mere idle sport. 
The truth is that a very considerable area of the United 
Kingdom, as indeed of most parts of the world, cannot 
possibly be cultivated, and if Mr. Lloyd George knew 
anything whatever of agriculture he would have been 
familiar with this fact without the demonstration which 
the Duke of Sutherland has now supplied. All he has 
succeeded in doing by his extravagant statements on this 
theme at Bedford and Swindon is to make himself the 
laughing-stock of people who have taken the trouble to 
ascertain the real facts with regard to such fairly obvious 
matters. 

There is, however, a serious danger in the matter. Like 
most other politicians, Mr. Lloyd George has a large share 
of personal vanity, and in order to gratify that very human 
passion it is possible he may be tempted to close with some 
of the offers now being made to him. If he were dealing 
with his own money there would be no objection to his 
taking this course. Under the new theory of Ministerial 
responsibility now apparently accepted by the Liberal 
Party, Ministers may gamble to their hearts’ content, and 
it is certainly less reprehensible for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to indulge in an open gamble in Scottish land 
than in a secret gamble in American Marconis. What we 
do strongly protest against is the danger of Mr. Lloyd 
George gambling in Scottish deer forests with the money 
of the British taxpayer. We can perfectly understand 
the attitude of the Duke of Sutherland, who not only 
wishes, from a political point of view, to demonstrate 
the ignorance of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
but whoalso would naturally be glad to get a satisfactory 
price for land which is bringing him in very little revenue. 
But for the Government to close with such an offer would be 
a blunder of the worst description. The immediate revenue 
to be got out of these deer forests is extremely small. Sir 
William Schlich, Professor of Forestry in the University of 
Oxford, writing in the Times, points out that according to 
the return of deer forests in Scotland, dated January 29th, 
1913, the rental of the Duke of Sutherland’s deer forests 
works out to just over 8d. per acre. This figure apparently 
includes the rental of buildings and land, for the Duke in 








tT 
his offer to Mr. Lloyd George stipulates that these are to 
be paid for separately at a valuation. Sir William Schlich 
further deduces that a very great part of the land cannot 
be worth more than 1d. to 3d. per acre annually. here. 
fore obviously, even if Mr. Lloyd George bought this land 
for the nominal price of 22s. 6d. an acre, it would be an 
extraordinarily bad investment for the State. He would 
hardly be so foolish as to attempt to settle smallholders 
on such land as this, though with the aid of a servile press 
and lavish expenditure of public money he might perhaps 
organize such a stage demonstration as was organized more 
than a century ago for Catherine II. of Russia, when she 
made a triumphal progress through her newly acquired 
dominions in the Crimea, past smiling villages built for the 
occasion out of public money and removed as soon as she 
had passed. Such a device, however, would be extreme] 
difficult to work until modern Liberal principles had been 
so far expanded as to provide for the complete destruction 
of the liberty of the press. On the whole, the experiment 
of Mr. Lloyd George receiving “a Highland welcome” 
from thirty thousand Government crofters hired for the 
purpose at a minimum wage of 22s. 6d. per week would 
probably seem too risky to be tried. 

The real danger is that in order to gratify his vanity and 
please his admirers, Mr. Lloyd George may propose some 
gigantic scheme of afforestation, knowing perfectly well that 
before his failure had revealed itself perhaps fifty years 
hence the authorship of this particular folly would have been 
forgotten. Doubtless in the whole of the vast property 
now offered to the Government there is a small area on 
which trees could be conceivably induced to grow, but the 
question is whether the cost of planting them and pro- 
tecting them, even on this limited area, would ever be 
recovered by any future revenue yielded. Forestry, except 
under favourable conditions, is an extremely speculative 
and rarely profitable business, and we hold as a general 
principle that the very last thing a Government ought 
to do is to speculate with the money of the taxpayer. 

On the whole the best use to which these great areas of 
rock and mountain can be put is to serve as playgrounds 
for the nation. From one point of view they already 
render that service, but we frankly admit that the service 
is enjoyed by too limited a number of persons. No doubt 
the number of people who would make their way to the far 
Highlands to use the Duke of Sutherland’s land as a 
playground must always be limited, but there is no reason 
why this natural limitation should further be extended by 
a policy of preventing access to this wild land in order 
that it may serve as a better sporting ground for the still 
fewer persons who spend four or five weeks in the year in 
deer-stalking. This is a matter which has long been a 
legitimate grievance in Scotland, and we may add, mutatis 
mutandis, that it is also a grievance in many parts of 
England, and is constantly becoming a more serious 
grievance owing to the growing popularity of sport among 
people who have made their money in towns. The most 
serious aspect, in our judgment, of the present sport mania 
is notthe injury done toagriculture, forthat, save in very rare 
instances, is not appreciable, but the wrong done to the vast 
majority of the inhabitants of thekingdom by excluding them 
from the natural playgrounds of their country. Without in 
the least wishing to attack sportsmen, we say emphatically 
that a limit must be put upon their desire to segregate 
large areas in this comparatively small island for the 
purposes of their exclusive pleasure. One cannot expect 
Englishmen to feel that love and pride in their own country 
which every man ought to feel if they are told, as the law 
now tells them in many districts, that they must not set 
foot beyond the highway. That highway, it is worth 
adding, has latterly been made far less attractive than it 
was before by being covered with a useful but hideous tar 
preparation for the prevention of dust. Let the well-to-do 
man who can afford to pay a big rent for shooting, and can 
afford to drive about in an expensive motor-car, ask himself 
what his feelings would be if he lived in a small cottage 
by the roadside, and could not step on to the road without 
looking anxiously to see if a car was rushing upon him, and 
could not step off the road without encountering a notice- 
board proclaiming that “trespassers will be prosecuted.” — 

We maintain that Access to Nature is one of the legiti- 
mate rights of the inhabitants of a country, and that the 
lovers of sport, among whom we count ourselves, should be 
willing to accommodate their pleasure to the requirements 
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of those who are content to walk through woods or along 
streams or over mountains for the sake of the simpler, 
put not less keen, pleasure of contemplating the beauties 

re. 

«s evar) as we are to needless Government expenditure, 
we would agree to a large purchase of land in Scotland by 
Government, provided no absurd attempt were made to 
cultivate its barrenness or to plant it with trees which, 
under Government supervision, would probably fail to 
come up at all or, if they did come up, would cost their 
weight in gold. If the land were left open for all time to 
all comers to take their pleasure therein, the purchase 
might be justified. 








PHYSIOGNOMY. 

“ RAWING and painting, it is probable, originated in 

‘shades,” said the great physiognomist of the 
eighteenth century, Lavater. He delighted in the study of 
silhouettes, and believed that these dark representations of 
the human profile threw light on human character. After 
reading Mr. Desmond Coke's charming new book, The Art 
of Silhouette (Martin Secker, 10s. 6d. net), and gazing at the 
beautiful “shades” wherewith it is illustrated, we begin 
at least to see what Lavater meant. One of Mr. Coke’s 
silhouettists said of his own wares that the public would find 
in them “the most forcible expression of animation that can 
possibly be obtained by such mode of representing the 
human countenance.” His words are true of all the “shades” 
here reproduced for us. They are real portraits. Had we 
never seen a photograph we could have agreed with another 
artist in silhouette—a lady—who urges upon all parents about 
to be parted from their children the necessity of taking with 
them wherever they may go silhouette likenesses of their sons 
and daughters. “ Assisted by her art,” she assures them, parents 
“may see their offspring in any part of the terraqueous 
lobe.” 
. Profiles are apt to disappoint the sitter. According to our 
author, however, they should be perpetuated, and “ it is every 
man’s plain duty to see his profile once.” Well, the art 
is reviving. As we take our walks abroad in London we 
are invited to walk into a shop and come out again with our 
profiles in our pockets. But we are going too fast. We 
are forgetting an axiom which our author sets down for 
us in italics, “The best silhouettists never touched a pair of 
scissors.” The early silhouettists, those of the eighteenth 
century—Miers, Mrs. Beetham, Rosenberg, and Charles— 
were really miniaturists who, drawing profiles with the help 
of a shadow, worked long and minutely upon the portraits 
they produced. In the early Victorian era the art degenerated. 
Among the “scissorgraphists” Edouart was the best. One 
or two specimens of his work here given are extraordinarily 
striking. They are full lengths, and suggest the gait of the 
model in a manner which excites all our admiration ; but for the 
most part the later silhouettists produced little that is worth 
preserving—mere “ wooden-looking cut-outs”—so our author 
calls them. 

If anyone is inclined to doubt that it is possible to study 
character from one of Mr. Coke’s ancient shades, he has only 
to turn to the portrait of Pope Pius VI. which faces page 160 
and to the charming representation of a young woman with 
a turned-up nose and parted lips under a spoon-shaped bonnet 
opposite to page 86. We can almost flirt with her silhouette! 
We long to know what Lavater would have said about her, 
what qualities he would have found in that nose and mouth, 
those eyelashes and that forehead. He was a grave man, 
and we suppose he would not have considered the very 
becoming hat as a feature of character. Lavater hated an 
“authoritative nose” in woman. It was rare, he admitted, 
and stood for rare qualities, all of them bad. It suggested 
to him “the wretched pride of their silence” and “their incur- 
able hate.” Does such a nose turn up or down? Opinions 
will differ. Lavater does not say. He believed his powers of 
judging women by their features to be less than his power 
of judging men. The “female part of the human race” 
interests him little. “Any man of the world must know more 
of them than I can pretend to know,” he says. “ My oppor- 
tunities of seeing them at the theatre, at balls, or at the card 
table, where they best may be studied, have been exceedingly 
few.” Is this extraordinary statement to be interpreted as 
withering scorn, or what are we to make of it? “In my youth 











I almost avoided women, and was never in love,” he concludes. 
All the same, his imagination becomes very lively as he con- 
templates a feminine “shade.” Here is his interpretation of 
a silhouette whose black representation makes upon the reader 
no impression but one of extreme bluntness. A low fore- 
head, snub nose, and square chin confronts him. This is what 
Lavater saw in these dull features :— 

“No geniality here but the mildest, most maidenly, circum- 

spection ; attention, civility, obedience, simplicity ; no productive 
powers of mind: no heroism; but patience employed on self. A 
desire not toinform but to be informed. More passive than active; 
more good sense than flight of fancy, or frolicksome wit.” 
From this we should gather that our physiognomist liked 
dull women, but for all that he believed in their intelligence 
and in their capacity for transmitting it. “ When the father is 
considerably stupid, and the mother exceedingly the reverse, 
then will most of the children be endued with extraordinary 
understanding,” he assures us. Of the judgment of women 
he has, however, no opinion. The intelligent ones incline 
always to fanaticism, specially religious fanaticism, he thinks. 
Not that he would have them sceptical. A sceptical woman is 
“raging and monstrous.” On the whole, he concludes, the 
acme of desirability in feminine character is that she should 
be “oil to the vinegar of man.” 

The features which best conduce to this end he describes at 
such lengths and with so many exceptions, modifications, and 
circumlocutions that we are fain to give up reading in despair. 
One or two of his favourite phrases are striking. When he 
says of a woman’s face that its owner is sweet-witted, he says 
something we can all understand. A sweet-witted woman is 
charming indeed. Lavater would give her blue eyes and a 
forehead approaching to the Greek, but we all know her under 
every kind of physiognomical disguise. He likes brown eyes 
in a man and blue in a woman and green in nobody, and in 
these three tastes a vast number of people will agree with 
him. Colouring, however, cannot be even suggested by 
“shades,” but Lavater’s imagination can supply even that. 
A certain conformation of features necessitates a certain 
colouring, he thinks. Here is a masculine shade portrait to 
set over against the lady who was more circumspect than 
genial. The silhouette would suggest a philosopher—broad- 
headed and rather benevolent. 

“Mild complaisance, forbearance, mature consideration, calm 
activity, composure, sound understanding, power of thought, dis- 
cerning attention, secretly active friendship, are the decisive traits 
of this, to me, well-known original; all of which, if they are not 
instantaneously discoverable, will be seen as soon as mentioned. 
No section of the outline contains anything contradictory to this 
judgment. The forehead and back of the head are, of themselves, 
decisive of calm consideration and discretion. Benevolence and 
tranquillity are universal; particularly in the under parts. One 
of the most faithful, calm, cheerful, and most contented of men. 
Alike happy and satisfied with his congregation as with his garden, 
cultivated by himself, for his own use, and that of his friends.” 

A charming old clergyman truly! Would there were more 
such! Wedo not see the traits “as soon as mentioned,” but 
we like to hear about them. 

We are all in our measure students of physiognomy. 
We think we judge most of our acquaintance by their faces. 
But do we? Something goes out from them to us which 
produces antagonism or sympathy, and we see, or think we 
see, the record of that influence in the face. Lavater 
thought physiognomy was an exact science, and there he was 
probably wrong. We very much doubt whether after half a 
lifetime of thinking about straight and high foreheads, long 
and short noses, firm and slack mouths, pointed and angular 
chins, blue and green eyes, curly and flat hair, he became a 
better judge of character than he was before he troubled to 
pick to pieces the looks of his friends and acquaintances. 
Every now and then he forgets his own rules and generalizes 
from a single enemy, just as we all do. Avoid “large bulky 
persons with small eyes,” he says. Again he warns us against 
“an oblique, contemptuous laugh.” It sounds horrid, but 
we do not feel sure we should recognize it if we heard it. 
Probably his tabulations and his innumerable drawings and 
“shades” left him very much where he was. The student 
who turns over his book—a book, it must be remembered, 
which Goethe regarded as of great importance—can make 
little out of what seem at first sight very poor caricatures of 
faces, alternating with “shades” of a kind which might, 
indeed, be described as “ wooden-looking cut-outs.” Neverthe- 
less, in the main he must have been right. Greck thought 
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cannot accompany a negro profile. A sage cannot look like 
an idiot, nor a Madonna like a scold. “Whatever is in the 
mind is communicated to the mouth,” we read, and we think 
this is the truest of Lavater’s dogmas. The mouth tells 
more than the eyes. From the impression made by the 
sum of the features much can be gathered, but it is almost 
impossible to lay down any rule with regard to the signifi- 
cance of their individual shape. We get lost in a crowd of 
exceptions. The personality is expressed in the face in 
most cases, but all of us know and love—or hate—a few very 
wooden-looking people, from whose appearance nothing is 
to be judged. Again, it is impossible to forget that short- 
sighted people read character just as correctly as those who 
see very well; indeed, one would always give more weight to 
the character-judgment of a middle-aged person than of a 
young one, though young eyes are far the more acute. At 
last the ordinary man is forced to the conclusion that 
physiognomy is like telepathy. It is a thing which greatly 
affects us all, which only some of us believe in, and none of us 
fully understand. 





GUIDES FOR MUSEUMS. 


7 E print elsewhere a letter from Lord Sudeley in a 
cause which, we believe, he invented, which he has 
industriously laboured for, and of which he already has the 
satisfaction of seeing the partial adoption. For some years 
he has urged the Government to appoint competent “ guide- 
demonstrators ” in order to explain the exhibits in our national 
museums and collections to people who would otherwise wander 
aimlessly about, getting neither profit nor pleasure from their 
visit. Where his plan has been acted upon it has been a 
success. He now appeals for its much wider adoption. We 
are sure that he is working on the right lines, for the feeling 
frequently inspired in people by the very thought of museums 
is in itself an injustice to the mighty inherent capacity of the 
exhibits to interest every man, woman, and child; and it 
must be that there is a way to end this unhappy paradox. 
We believe that the “ guide-demonstrator ” provides the way. 
It may be said that it is no part of the State’s function to 
pay for exposition other than is provided by guide-books and 
jabels. But on reflection it will be seen that this criticism is 
not sound if it be—as is admitted—the office of museums to 
educate. A large sum of money is spent on them, and the 
total improvement of popular education which they accom- 
plish is not commensurate with the cost. Yet only a little 
further expenditure would probably make a difference out of 
all proportion to the increase of cost. It is always a pity to 
spoil the ship fora ha’p’orth of tar. Exposition by official 
guides is after all only an extension of the labelling and 
guide-book writing which is at present accepted as a natural 
part of the work of a museum staff. 

The average man who enters a large museum is lost. One 
need only use one’s eyes to see that. He is bewildered by the 
multitude and complexity of the objects. He perhaps tries to 
see everything, and therefore sees nothing. The brain becomes 
tired, just as the eyes become tired in the attempt to focus a 
rapid succession of moving objects. His gaze flits about like 
a butterfly, and he is fortunate if he does not pass over much 
that is beautiful and inconspicuous and give all his atten- 
tion io things that happen to be large and prominent. 
The atmosphere (in an intellectual sense) of a museum is 
undoubtedly chilling to the purposeless visitor. He does 
not see the vases for the china; he does not see the sculpture 
for the marble; he does not see the coins for the metal. 
There are such masses of material everywhere that he does 
not get into friendly relations with a thing that would enchant 
him if it were placed singly in his own room. It may still 
be said that any intelligent person can get enough “story” 
out of a guide-book to satisfy his curiosity. But this is not 
so. The human touch in a museum has an extraordinary 
effect in directing attention to what is cardinal or charac- 
teristic. In a museum the spoken appreciation of a man of 
genuine information and enthusiasm will communicate itself 
to his audience in a manner that is impossible by any other 
means. The person addressed will feel that he somehow can 
enter into the relution of “living with” the object—a relation 
banned by the atmosphere of a museum as it is generally 
breathed by a “foiled, circuitous wanderer.” The human 
exposition ia the clue to the labyrinth. 
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It is difficult to explain the reality and value of the human 
touch in these circumstances, but the results cannot be 
questioned. In another region of education there is a curious 
proof of what we mean in the success of education « 
correspondence.” It may be asked why on earth men should 
prefer to learn, and find it easier to learn, by writing letters 
about their studies, when they could just as well get all they 
want out of books. No doubt some people would get on 
better simply with books. Personally we think that we should 
find education by correspondence clumsy and tiresome. But 
its success proves that this is not the usual experience. The 
human incentive, response, rapport, or whatever it is, works 
where the intangible literary impulse fails. 

Of course the guide-demonstrators would always have to be 
men with an equipment of genuine learning coupled with a 
capacity for lucid and simple exposition. They would be— 
and those who have already officially undertaken the work are 
—the antithesis of what Lord Sudeley once called the “ parrot” 
guide. The writer remembers listening to a guide in charge 
of a party of English tourists in Paris. About a bridge laden 
with historical memories, a bridge that had groaned beneath 
the feet of troops of the Grand Army, supported dire pro. 
cessions marching to the place of execution, and been 
bespattered with the bullets of the Commune, he remarked: 
“There is a very interesting thing about this bridge. It is 
said that you can never look at it without seeing a white 
horse and a red-haired soldier.” The sudden minute examina. 
tion of the bridge in the hope of seeing the white horse and 
the red-haired soldier was an entertaining, or perhaps a 
pathetic, illustration of the craving for historical food. The 
fact is that every visitor to a museum, like every tourist 
abroad, is not only willing but anxious to be interested. If 
he is seen wandering about with a listless air as though he had 
just come in out of the rain, it is undoubtedly because the 
system of education provided by museums has failed just at 
the very moment when it has succeeded in laying hold of him. 

It cannot be expected, however, that cultivated men -will 
discharge the duties of guide-demonstrators with unflagging 
zest if they are not properly protected from annoyances that 
have been experienced hitherto. The audiences must not be 
too large, and a subordinate official must prevent unauthorized 
persons from tacking themselves on to the original party. 
Otherwise the noise of feet and the talking of persons who 
scarcely know what is going on, and do not acknowledge any 
obligation or tribute of courtesy to the guide, make the 
latter's work harassing beyond words. No sensitive and self- 
respecting man could be expected to go on with it. 

In a debate in the House of Lords on the whole subject it 
was objeeted that the variety of the exhibits at such a 
collection as that in Hertford House would prevent any one 
man from being an authority on them all, and that it would 
be out of the question to provide a specialist for each section. 
But the objection betrayed, in our opinion, a misconception of 
what is wanted. The visitor who wants the information of a 
specialist would not be in need of a guide at all. It is the 
ordinary visitor, desiring a rapid but intelligent survey, who 
would be helped enormously by the sort of guide that Lord 
Sudeley has in mind. The guide might speak purely on the 
authority of others in regard to many of the sections, but he 
would not necessarily be a worse popular expositor for that 
reason. In most cases he would be better. He must be an 
intelligent man, a true lover of art,a good speaker, and one 
with a general knowledge of the museum—that is all. What 
sort of fee, if any, should be charged is a question we need 
not discuss now. The experience at Kew Gardens appears 
to prove that a fee as large as half-a-crown defeata the whole 
scheme. Might it not be possible on occasion to induce 
unpaid volunteers to act as deputy guides? It would be a 
branch of educational public work which the members of the 
Cavendish Club might well undertake or stimulate the under- 
taking of by others. Men of great learning might be willing 
to act in this eapacity—say once a quarter. What a piece of 
luck it would be to go round the National Gallery with Lord 
Crawford on one of bis volunteer days ! 





BADGERS. 
HE correspondence which has been lately running in the 
pages of the Times on the subject of badgers is a capital 
example of the difficulty of finding a single satisfactory 
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peiceimmnensscire 
answer to the question so often asked about birds and beasts, 


Is it harmless or not? That question is propounded far 
more often to-day than it used to be, and it is satisfactory 
that so much interest should be taken in the various replies. 

The list of animals who are tried in books and newspapers is 

a long one. Rooks, owls, hawks, weasels, squirrels, badgers, 

partridges, pheasants—each and all have their assailants and 

their champions, and the prosecuting and defending counsel 
often present apparently unanswerable cases in regard to the 
same animal. The jury, it is not to be wondered at, find 
it dificult occasionally to agree on a verdict. Rooks, the 
rosecution urges, devour corn, potatoes, eggs; rooks, we are 

told by the defence, clear fields of grubs, insects, wireworms. 
Owls and hawks kill rats and mice; but sparrow-hawks and 
some kestrels attack partridge and pheasant chicks, and 
therefore the gamekeeper fires at them. Weasels destroy 
pheasant chicks and countless rate; squirrels take birds’ 
eggs, pheasants swallow mangolds, partridges bite young 
glover ; and now comes the turn of the badger. One of the 
first of the Times correspondents complains of the depreda- 
tions of badgers among fox cubs; another gives evidence of 
a raid upon poultry; others proclaim the innocence and 
usefulness of the badgers of which they have had personal 
experience, and the shifting balance of evidence mukes it 
more and more difficult for the inexperienced to come to a 
conclusion. 

There is really only one conclusion to which to come, which 
is that it is impossible to lay down any hard-and-fast rule as 
to the behaviour of all badgers in all surroundings. This is 
probably true of all animals which are omnivorous, and seems 
to be particularly true of creatures of more than average 
intelligence. Such creatures seem to make up their minds 
more quickly than others, are more ready to contemplate or to 
abide by a change, adapt themselves more readily to altered 
conditions—in fact, they make experiments. If they find 
they like some new article of diet and it agrees with them, 
they go on with it; if no suggestion or temptation as toa 
change is put before them, they are very likely content to go 
on the old lines. One of the best instances of this easy 
adoption of mew opportunities occurs among birds in the 
starling. The starling probably increases in these islands 
every year; there seems to be no doubt that our native birds 
are constantly being reinforced by a wave of migrating 
starlings, which may stretch as far east as Siberia, and as 
this wave sweeps gradually in, there is a corresponding 
increase in the demand for suitable starling food. The result 
is that the habits of starlings in England have changed, and 
besides being insectivorous, the birds have now become pro- 
nounced fruit-eaters, capable of clearing a cherry orchard in 
afew hours. In Australia, in the same way, besides being a 
pest to the fruit-farmer, starlings have taken to eating grain, 
and the flocks of birds have developed in some districts into a 
perfect plague. That is an instance of changing habits, easily 
verifiable by ordinary observers, among birds. But changing 
or variable habits among other animals are not always so easily 
and accurately compared. The badger is a casein point. He 
works and feeds at night, and when damage is done by night 
those who discover it the next morning are apt to be a little 
indiscriminate in deciding as to the cause. If an effort were 
made to prove that here or there the badger has been forced 
out of the routine of his ordinary habits by some extraneous 
change in his surroundings, it would be necessary to weigh 
very carefully every scrap of evidence. Much has been laid 
to the credit of the badger which may equally well have been 
the work of a fox or a dog. 

No doubt exists as to the main facts. The badger is 
omnivorous, and willing totrya change. His staple diet con- 
sists of slugs, snails, worms, beetles, frogs, roots, young birds, 
mice, moles—almost anything of a manageable size. He will 

take a nest of young rabbits, digging straight down upen 
them, and leaving the skin of the young rabbit pulled off 
inside out, much as if it were a glove. He has no objection 
to fresh or addled eggs, or to young poultry, though his 
misdeeds in this direction are comparatively infrequent. He 
likes an occasional snake or slow-worm, and he is particularly 
fond of wasp-grubs. During the past summer, which in many 
places has been a great season for wasps, the writer has found 
nest after nest scratched out by badgers; in nearly every case 
the nest had not been long begun and was not very large, but 
the whole of it was dug out and all except a little of the driest 





part of the comb eaten. Is it the fact, as it is stated by most 
writers on the habits of badgers, that the stings of wasps have 
no effect upon them, or that the wasps are unable to penetrate 
the badger’s thick, loose skin? Pictures have heen drawn of 
badgers calmly excavating wasps’ nests with dozens of wasps 
settling on their heads, but have these been actually drawn 
from personal observation on the spot? Even with so thick- 
skinned a creature as a badger, there must be tender places 
round the eyes and in the nostrils which you would suppose 
must be occasionally found out by wasp-stings. At all events, 
from the appearance of the ground round one very strong 
wasps’ nest in particular, which the writer examined this 
summer, he is inclined to think that the wasps may sometimes 
be too much for the badger, This nest was a large one, and 
the badger had made an excavation about twice as big as an 
ordinary wash-basin. But he had only taken part of the comb, 
and had left behind him a homestead furiously alive with 
puzzled insects. Round the nest the grass was flattened and 
earthy, as if the badger had rolled over and over. It was 
decided to watch to see if the badger would return; but 
this particular creature met with the usual fate—a gamekeeper 
caught sight of it early one morning, and quickly decided as 
to the best use to which it could be put. 

One of the Times correspondents compared the rare misdeeds 
of the badger in the poultry yard or with the pheasant’s nest 
to the crimes of the man-eating tiger, and the comparison is 
a sound one. It is only an occasional badger who breaks out 
of the harmless rut of insects, snails, and possibly young 
rabbits. His eccentricities ought not to make an excuse for 
the destruction of badgers on every opportunity. The badger 
who has taken to poultry-stealing must be put outof the way? 
Granted; he has become a destructive nuisance, and has lost 
his claim to protection. But his cousin or his brother may 
be, and probably is, a normal member of the badger com- 
munity, and deserves to be preserved as one of the most 
interesting and ancient forms of mammal life in this hemi- 
sphere. The badger has not yet finally settled into his place 
in the scheme of evolution. Some obscure link still connects 
him with a changing past. The main facts and influences of 
his existence still remain indeterminate ; the period of gestation 
varies in individuals, and apparently can be prolonged or 
shortened according to circumstances. Mr. A. H. Cocks, who 
has written much on the badger in the Zoologist, has proved 
that the badger may carry young for as short a period as five 
months, and for as long as fifteen. Sir Alfred Pease, a very 
close observer, believes that the period may be no more than 
nine weeks; and Mr. J. G. Millais believes the average to be 
twenty-two. In other directions the habits of the badger are 
as engaging as they are original. One of them is an elaborate 
system of spring-cleaning, which takes place every year about 
March, when the badger removes the whole of the old litter 
from his “earth” or “set,” and brings in new. Sir Alfred 
Pease, in his book, The Badger, has given a delightful account 
of this proceeding :— 

“The er,” he writes, “will come out, take a look round, 
and sit awhile close to the mouth of the hole. He will then 
shuffle about and get further from the hole. You will watch him 
descend into some bracken-covered hollow, and will see nothing 
more of him for a while. Then you will hear him gently pushing 
and shoving and grunting, and know that he is very busy over 
something. He will reappear bumping along backwards a heap of 
bracken and of grass or old straw, left from a pheasant feed, 
under his belly and encircled by his arms and forefeet. He will 
continue this most undignified and curious mode of retro- 
gression to the earth, and will disappear, tail first, down his hole, 
still hugging and tugging at his burden.” 

He is equally precise and cleanly in his personal habits, and 
because of his practice of resorting every day to the same 
spot of scraped soil, instead of fouling his earth, he bas been 
acclaimed by an admirer as the inventor of the earth 
closet. Throughout all his proceedings he displays the work- 
ing of a receptive and ingenious mind. Mr. J. G. Millais, in 
British Mammals, tells a pleasing story of a badger which 
outwitted a friend of his, an old Wiltshire keeper. The 
keeper had decided that the badger was mischievous and must 
be destroyed; he knew that it came to look under the trees of 
a rookery for young birds fallen out of the nests, and he 
therefore set a ring of steel spring traps round a young rook 
or rabbit used as bait. Every morning the traps were sprung, 
but caught no badger. So the keeper determined to watch 
and see for himself what happened. He climbed a tree, and 
waited. When the badger came up to the ring of traps, it 
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stopped, and then turned head over heels over the gin. It ate 
some rabbit, nosed about a bit, and then took another somer- 
sault over the gin, leaving in it merely a few long hairs from 
its broad back. This seemed to the keeper remarkable enough, 
but shortly afterwards he became convinced that badgers could 
be neither trapped nor shot. He met the same badger, and 
fired twice at it at close quarters. Doubtless he missed it 
altogether, but his own account was that it merely turned 
another somersault and bolted off to its earth. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


> 


LANDOWNERS’ RURAL HOUSING SOCIETY. 
(To rae Eprror or tax “ Srxecrator.” } 
Srr,—On July 19th you were good enough to publish a letter 
from me, in which I gave particulars of the Landowners’ 
Rural Housing Society which was then in process of forma- 
tion, the object of which was to obtain for its members the 
advantage of loans from the State for the building of cottages 
in country districts. I am now able to inform you that the 
Society has been registered and its rules approved by the 
Registrar. It is therefore in a position to deal with applica- 
tions for the erection of cottages. Any of your readers who 
desire to obtain a loan from the State to build cottages, and 
who wish to make use of the machinery of our Society for 
this purpose, should apply to G. Pepler, Esq., Secretary of the 
Landowners’ Rural Housing Society, 4 Arundel Street, Strand, 
W.C.—I am, Sir, &c., LyTTOoN. 
Sloane House, Church Street, Chelsea. 


[We sincerely hope that those of our landowning readers 
who would like to build cottages, but are doubtful as to the 
best way of finding the money, will communicate with Mr. 
Pepler as above; they will find the method of obtaining a 
loan in no sense difficult, expensive, or likely to give trouble 
in the future —Ep. Spectator.] 





THE ALTERNATIVES TO THE MAINTENANCE 
OF THE UNION. 
(To rue Epiron or tue “Srecrator,”] 

Srr,—It must have become clear to most people that the 
various plans and suggestions which have been called forth 
by the supposed necessity of revolutionizing the government 
of Ireland are all open to very serious objections of one kind 
or another. The attempt to force Ulster under a Dublin 
Parliament would lead straight to civil war. The exclusion 
of Ulster from the operation of the Home Rule Bill is vetoed 
by Mr. Redmond—not unnaturally, as it would be the negation 
of the doctrine that Ireland is a nation, one and indivisible. 
Sir Edward Grey's “ Home Rule within Home Rule”—wheels 
within wheels—“ could only mean,” as has been said, “absurd 
complexity and miserable friction.” The fact is that there is 
no conceivable scheme which would not be intensely disliked 
by many of those affected by it. The only possible com- 
promise or “settlement by consent ” would be one imposed, 
by agreement between the two English parties, upon the 
mutually antagonistic Irish factions. This could hardly be 
ealled governing Ireland in accordance with Irish ideas. Sir 
E. Grey, who seems to indemnify himself for his customary 
moderation of tone by the occasional use of the language of 
violent exaggeration, tells us that Home Rule is necessary in 
order to save the House of Commons from destruction as the 
Imperial authority. Does this imply that the House of 
Commons ought to undertake the task of directly administer- 
ing the affairs of the British Empire? It is the business of 
a legislative body to legislate ; and the House of Commons has 
in the last few years shown itself fully capable, as things are, 
of legislating on a vast seale for the United Kingdom. There 
appears to be nothing whatever to prevent it, if necessary, 
from dealing adequately with legislative proposals affecting 
the whole Empire, if prepared and introduced in the proper 
manner. The Government will, of course, not drop their Irish 
Bill, unless they are compelled to doso; but it may be surmised 
that a Parliamentary defeat on some other question early next 
year would not be wholly unwelcome to them as a means of 
escape from an impossible situation.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Crvis. 





a 


ULSTER REALITIES. 
[To tux Eprror or tux “Spectator,” 

S1r,— The motive force of the Ulster volunteer movement, we 
are often told, is bigotry, while Orange halls are supposed to 
be specially consecrated to the consignment of the head of the 
Roman Catholic Church, if not of all its members, to very 
undesirable quarters in the life to come. Will you allow me 
to mention some facts which seem inconsistent with these 
theories? I was lately addressing a crowded meeting of men 
in an Orange hall in the Co. Donegal, most of whom had been 
enrolled in the Ulster volunteers, and most of whom were 
Orangemen, and they cheered me when I spoke of the duty of 
cultivating relations of courtesy and friendliness towards our 
Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen. The meeting was a most 
enthusiastic one, and it was not all talk, for most of those 
present had come to sign enrolment papers, and we had also 
some drill. The district is one where there is and has long 
been a spirit of friendliness and good neighbourhood between 
us Protestants and our Roman Catholic neighbours, and at 
the same time the answers to the call to join the Ulster 
volunteer force have been among the most numerous in pro. 
portion to the number of Protestant inhabitants.—I am, Sir, 
&e., H. 8S. VeRscHoyte, 





WHAT CIVIL WAR IN ULSTER WOULD MEAN: 

[To tux Epiror or tue “Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—In your article, “What Civil War in Ulster would 
Mean,” you say that “ the calling out of the Reserve and the 
taking of the Expeditionary Force out of England and 
Ecotland will oblige the Government, unless they are willing 
to run greater risks than we believe they are, to order the 
embodiment of the whole of the Territorial Force.” May I 
venture to point out that the Government has no option in 
the matter of embodying the whole Territorial Force if the 
Regular Reserve is called out? This point bas been expressly 
established by the War Office, and it holds the field. On 
February 28th, 1908, Lord Lucas, then Under-Secretary of 
State for War, in the presence of the Secretary of State for 
War, then Mr. Haldane, read a paper explaining the Terri- 
torial and Reserve Forces Act to the representatives of the 
newly created County Associations. In that paper Lord Lucas 
stated explicitly that a general mobilisation means the auto- 
matic embodiment of the Territorial Force. The words used 
are as follows :— 

“ A general mobilisation is ordered ; the whole of the Reserves 

are called out; the Special Contingent is embodied; and the 
Expeditionary Force, brought up by means of its Reserves to its 
war strength of 160,000 men, proceeds overseas. Automatically, 
by the calling out of the whole of the first-class Army Reserve, 
the Territorial Force is embodied at ounce and commences its war 
training.” 
This being the official interpretation of Clause 17 of the Terri- 
torial Act, it follows that every officer and soldier in the Force 
may find himself suddenly presented with the choice between 
helping the present Government to coerce Ulster by violence 
and refusing to respond to the mobilisation orders. Further, 
the means of preventing the embodiment of the Territorial 
Army consequent upon calling out the Regular Reserve does 
not rest with the Government of the day. It is provided in 
the Act that an address should be presented by both Houses 
of Parliament praying that the services of the Territorial 
Army should be dispensed with at a moment which the calling 
out of the Regular Reserve has declared to be one of imminent 
national danger.—I an, Sir, &c., ARNOLD WHITE. 


Windmill Cottage, Farnham Common, Bucks, 


(To tue Epitor ov tux “ Spectaror.”) 
Srr,—I have read with deep interest your article under the 
above heading. It seems to me that the point of the whole 
thing lies in a nutshell: would British soldiers be prepared 
to fire on the Union Jack ?—I am, Sir, &c., W.A.5, 





MR. BALFOUR’S ABERDEEN SPEECH, 
(To rue Epiror or tax “ Srectator,”] 
Srz,—I find that quite a number of people have never beard 
of Gladstone’s speech in Aberdeen in 1871, in which he banned 
Home Rule absolutely. The coincidence of Aberdeen being 
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again the point of interest might possibly make it worth while 
for you to refer to it.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 

«This United Kingdom, which we have endeavoured to make a 
United Kingdom in heart as well as in law, we trust will remain 

‘United Kingdom. . . . And although, as human beings, the 
° ues of great events are not in our hands, but are directed by 
Higher Power, yet we intend and mean, every one of us, both 
high and low, not those merely who meet within this hall, but 
‘nen who crowd the streets of your city, and every city from the 
North to the South of this island—we intend that it shall remain 

United Kingdom. ... You would expect when it is said that 
the Innperial Parliament is to be broken up, that at the very least 
a case should be made out showing that there were great subjects 
of policy, and great demands necessary for the welfare of Ireland, 
which representatives of Ireland had united to ask, and which the 
representatives of England, Scotland, and Wales have united to 
refuse. There is no such grievance. ... What are the inequalities 
of England and Ireland? I declare that I know none, except that 
there are certain taxes still remaining which are levied over 
Englishmen and Scotsmen and which are not levied over 
Jrishmen, and likewise that there are certain purposes for which 
public money is freely and largely given in Ireland and for which 
it is not given in England or Scotland. That seems to me to bea 
very feeble case indeed for the argument which has been made by 
means of which, as we are told, the fabric of the united Parliament 
of this country is to be broken up. . . . Can any sensible man, can 
any rational man, suppose that at this time of day, in this condition 
of the world, we are going to disintegrate the great capital 
institutions of this country for the purpose of making ourselves 
ridiculous in the sight of all mankind, and crippling any power 
we may possess for bestowing benefits through legislation on the 
country to which we belong? ”—Mr, Gladstone at Aberdeen in the 
autumn of 1871. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND IRISH 
REPRESENTATION. 
[To tHe Eprror or tae “ Spectator.” | 

Sir —In your review (signed “C”) of Mr. Thorold’s Life 

of Mr. Labouchere there is a grave error which, in the 

interests of historical accuracy, I feel sure you will be 
willing to have corrected. Your reviewer tells us that Mr. 

Chamberlain “held that the continued representation of 

Ireland at Westminster was a matter of such vital import- 

ance as to rank above party interests.” “To this view he 

steadfastly adhered throughout the whole of the discussion ” 
in 1885-6. A little later your reviewer says :— 

“It is impossible to read the correspondence now published 

by Mr. Thorold without coming to the conclusion that, whether 
Mr. Chamberlain was right or wrong in his opinions, his con- 
duct throughout the negotiations was dignified, consistent, and 
patriotic. Mr. Labouchere, on the other hand, never rose above 
the level of a wirepuller.” 
It is impossible to make good this claim that Mr. Chamberlain 
steadfastly and consistently insisted that Ireland should be 
represented at Westminster. If your reviewer will look at 
pp. 278-9 of Mr. Thorold’s book, he will there find a letter 
from Mr. Chamberlain written in January, 1886. In that 
letter Mr. Chamberlain sketches out a plan giving Ireland a 
separate Parliament, and excluding the Irish members from 
the Imperial Parliament because “the worst of all plans 
would be one which kept the Irishmen at Westminster while 
they had their own Parliament at Dublin.” Yet when the 
Home Rule Bill was introduced, one of the two conditions 
upon which Mr. Chamberlain insisted as the price of his 
support of the Bill was the retention of the Irish representa- 
tion on its present footing, according to population, with the 
promise of the alteration before the Bill was read a second 
time. I have no desire to comment on Mr. Chamberlain’s 
record in this matter; Iam content to draw attention to the 
facts, which show that whatever else Mr. Chamberlain was 
he certainly was not “consistent” in this matter of Irish 
representation.—I am, Sir, &c., CHARLES GEAKE. 

Percy Lodge, Campden Hill. 

[We have received from the writer of the review (Lord 
Cromer) the following answer, in which we entirely concur, to 
Mr. Geake’s criticism :— 

“TI am quite prepared to admit that, in view of the fact that in 
the course of the discussions preceding the Second Reading of the 
Home Rule Bill in 1886 Mr. Chamberlain’s opinions underwent 
some modifications, the term ‘consistent’ as applied to his atti- 
tude is open to some exception. But the point urged by Mr. 
Charles Geake does not appear to me materially to affect my main 
argument, which was that, throughout these discussions, Mr. 
Labouchere was and Mr. Chamberlain was not looking exclusively 
to the party aspect of the question.” 


Eb. Spectator. ] 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND DEER FORESTS. 
(To rue Eprror or tax “Srecrator.”’) 

Srz,—It is indeed disheartening for all who desire the welfare 
of the people of the Scottish Highlands to see the manner in 
which politicians handle the problem. Mr. Lloyd George at 
Swindon, after assuring us that he had never visited a deer 
forest, entered upon a fanciful description of how such places 
are formed, using illustrations borrowed from the formation, 
not of deer forests, but of sheep farms a hundred years 
ago. One would have expected that a responsible politician, 
setting himself to deal with a complex land system evolved 
during the course of centuries in a part of the country marked 
by peculiar features of climate, soil, and altitude, would, in 
the avowed absence of personal knowledge, have based his 
utterances on the most reliable information obtainable. In 
the course of the Swindon speech, Mr. Lloyd George published 
the name of his authority as Mr. Macpherson, M.P., “ who 
knows them [the deer forests] very well.” Mr. Macpherson, 
M.P., has himself provided us with the measure of his relia- 
bility as an authority on the subject in a letter to the Spectator 
of October 25th, in the course of which he writes :— 

“That there are millions of acres under deer forest suited for 
agricultural purposes in the Highlands is an undoubted fact. The 
Napier Commission, composed of men of all parties, reported in 
1892 that there were 1,782,785 acres of this description.” 

It would be difficult within the compass of a short sentence 
to set down statements of a more misleading character. (1) 
Mr. Macpherson confounds the Highlands and Islands Royal 
Commission of 1884 presided over by Lord Napier, which 
scheduled no land, with the Highlands and Islands Royal 
Commission of 1892. (2) He implies that the 1,782,785 acres 
scheduled by the latter were all situated in deer forests. 

As regards (2) the members of the Royal Commission of 
1892 were expressly directed, in their remit, to examine land 
occupied not only “for the purposes of a deer forest, but for 
grouse moors ... and for grazing,” and the most casual 
reader of the Report can hardly fail to observe the paragraph 
(page ix.) which states :— 

“In many of these grazing farms we found large areas of old 
arable land not under crop, and hill grazings of a much more 
promising kind for occupation by crofters than we were able te 
find in the case of land under deer. The scheduled area is there- 
fore much larger in the latter instance than in the former.” 
That is to say that the greater part of the 1,782,785 acres 
scheduled by the Royal Commission was not within deer 
forest areas. 

Then as regards (1) it is more than a blunder, for it reveals 
Mr. Macpherson as an unpardonably careless student of the 
subject which Mr. Lloyd George trustfully believes him to 
know “very well.” The Napier Commission of 1884 elicited 
very useful and important information. But the Highland 
land reformers of the day regarded the composition of that 
body as being too favourable to the interests of landownera, 
Accordingly they persuaded Sir George Trevelyan, then 
Secretary for Scotland, to appoint a new Royal Commission 
of a complexion more favourable to the aims of the Highland 
Land League. Besides the chairman, Sheriff Brand, who was 
known to be a strong Radical in politics, no fewer than four 
members were strong adherents of the aims of the Highland 
Land League. One land expert was appointed, the late 
Mr. George Gordon of Elgin, a well-known and highly 
respected land valuer. Two members were added who may 
be said to have been representative of the interests of land 
ownership, viz., Mr. J. N. M. Forsyth, proprietor of a small 
estate in Mull, and myself, whose land interests lay entirely 
in the Lowlands. 

During the course of two years’ careful examination of the 
lands, and listening to evidence in more than sixty public 
sittings, we heard many tales, such as Mr, Macpherson would 
have us believe now, of great tracts of land given up to deer 
which formerly supported a vigorous and contented popula- 
tion. But when we came to visit the actual regions, even the 
enthusiastic “ land reform” members of the Royal Commission 
felt themselves bound to affix their names in the general Report, 
which was signed by every Commissioner, to statements such 
as the following (pages viii.-ix.) :-— 

“While lands have been scheduled both in deer forests and 
grazing farms, we deem it our duty to add that we found large 
tracts of land presently under deer forests which were not suited 


for the purpose of our inquiry. The main reasons in respect of 
which we arrived at this conclusion were, in the first place, that 
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these lands are to a great extent rocky and sterile, are for the most 
part at a considerable altitude above sea-level, and are too often 
remote and inaccessible; and in the second, that in many cases 
lands examined within deer forests were found, from the con- 
figuration of the surface and other circumstances, not suited 
for formation into crofters’ holdings. . . . It is, indeed, true 
that there is to be found in the Appendix [i.e, volumes 
of evidence] a considerable body of testimony to the effect 
that certain areas, now afforested, had at one time occupied 
dwellings upon them, but parts of the lands thus referred 
to were only used as summer sheilings, and not permanently, 
and with regard to the remainder, though there was conclusive 
evidence of occupation, we do not believe that these lands could 
be profitably occupied as crofters’ holdings now. It is probable 
that those crofters in occupation of such lands had to be satisfied 
with a more precarious subsistence than is to be met with generally 
nowadays in crofting counties. . . .” 

Heavily biassed as this Royal Commission notoriously was 
to the side of land reform, such deliverances are eloquent. 
I have probably written enough to show how far astray Mr. 
Macpherson has misled his too eager disciple in regard to a 
difficult problem deserving of more than loose and superficial 
consideration. The last state of the Highland people will 
indeed be worse than the first if measures designed for their 
welfare are to be guided by an exuberant imugination based 
upon a travesty of facts.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ardgowan, Greenock. M. Hueuw SHaw-STEWARrtT. 





HOW TO RUIN AGRICULTURG, 
(To rmx Eprror or THe “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—After first showing, as Mr. Payne suggests, how to 
make the tillage of poor land pay, Mr. Lloyd George might 
proceed gently up the slope and reclaim all the thousands 
of acres of good land lying waste under bracken. These 
being comparatively simple matters, he would then graduate 
for attacking the heights of the deer forest, by which time 
the practical proof of his value as a land reformer would 
earry the whole country with him. This plan will no doubt 
commend itself, as it can be started in Wales, where the 
climate is more favourable, and where he would be able to 
watch the land being enriched and his own people prospering. 
—I am, Sir, &e., P. O. Watkin Browne. 
Alderley Edge. 





[To raz Eprror ov tax “ Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—Your interesting comment on Mr. Lloyd George’s 
remarks at Swindon on the golf-course side of the land 
question makes a case coming to my notice worth mentioning. 
At Preston a course has recently been laid out on agricultural 
land, where the tenant has received notice to quit. This after 
thirty years’ occupation. One wonders what Mr. Lloyd George 
has to say about this instance, after his comment on the losses 
through game preservation.—I am, Sir, &c., J. R. REMER. 
15 Coronation Drive, Blundellsands, Liverpool. 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 
[To tux Epiror or rue “ Sprcraror,””] 
Sir,—Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at Swindon is one more 
example of the growing tendency of the present Government 
to belittle the local authorities and to arrogate to a Govern- 
ment Department or Commission administrative work which 
rightly belongs to the authorities in the different localities. I 
would only recall the action of former Radical Governments 
in getting rid of vestrydom and in establishing parish, district, 
and county councils, elected on a wide popular basis (including 
women householders). But now that these bodies are esta- 
blished the Government mistrust them, simply because they 
are not, I presume, constituted to their liking. At the 
Swindon meeting the speaker treated as a joke the very idea 
of the properly elected local authorities carrying out new 
duties. But by what right should the Government put 
them aside? If the councils carry out their duties in a 
manner displeasing to their constituents, the latter have only 
to express their disapproval at the poll. But failing this, the 
Government have no right to put this slight on the different 
local authorities.—I am, Sir, &c., I. E. SHaw. 
Greenwich. 





THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 

[To tue Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.” ] 
Srz,—Allow one who works like a labourer alongside his men 
to say one word in season. It is not so much higher wages as 











ee 
it is more leisure that a farm labourer needs. If, for example, 
Government would legislate to give every labourer a week} 
half-holiday between October 15th and February 15th no one 
could grumble. Time belongs to the community, wages to 
the individual.—I am, Sir, &c., Homo, 





MUSEUM GUIDES. 
(To rum Epiror oF THE “Sprcraror.”’]} 

Srr,— Will you allow me to invite the co-operation of your 
readers in the movement for popularizing our museums, with 
a view to making the valuable collections that they contain 
more available for educational purposes and for the enjoy- 
ment of the people than they have hitherto been? Untij 
recently the public seem to have considered museums as 
places intended only for the use of students. Not ong 
person in a thousand thought of visiting them for pleasure 
and information. The majority of those who found them. 
selves within their walls wandered listlessly from room to 
room, unable to appreciate what they saw, and they came 
away bewildered and depressed. 

In 1911 the trustees of the British Museum determined to 
try what could be done to remedy this state of affairs. On 
the advice of the director, Sir Frederick Kenyon, they 
appointed, as an experiment, an official guide whose duty it 
should be twice a day to explain and interpret, free of charge, 
to a limited number of visitors the priceless treasures in the 
various departments of the museum. The appointment of 
this official proved at once to be an entire success ; and within 
a year a similar guide was appointed at the Natural History 
Museum. So greatly did the system appeal to the public that 
no fewer than fifty thousand visitors have already availed 
themselves of these short and popular demonstrations. It 
has, in fact, passed beyond the experimental stage, and has 
become an established institution of proved worth and 
importance. 

The Board of Education appointed last month an official 
guide to the Victoria and Albert Museum, and the eager and 
interested parties of visitors who have viewed the exhibits 
there under his expert guidance are evidence of the public 
appreciation of the Board’s decision. Visitors, instead of 
aimlessly trying to extract information from labels and guide- 
books, now receive it through the sympathetic medium of the 
human voice, and after spending an hour in an interesting and 
agreeable way they depart happy and contented. Objects which, 
under the old system, were bewildering and unintelligible, have 
under the new revealed to them hitherto unsuspected sequences 
of human thought and exemplified in ways undreamt-of the 
tendencies of national activities. The guide system has 
proved so completely successful as a means of interesting 
and instructing the general public that the necessity of 
extending it for the benefit and use of schools must also be 
seriously considered. Such steps in this direction as have 
been taken by the London County Council indicate that that 
body is alive to its responsibilities in this respect, as well as 
to the educational potentialities of our museums. 

But much yet remains to be done. The public ought not to 
be satisfied until the National and the Tate Galleries, the 
London Museum, Hertford House, Imperial Institute, and 
the Tower of London come also under the system, and thus 
the great London collections set an example to the local 
museums, which number over two hundred, in various parts 
of the country. If the readers of the Spectator, who form so 
important an element in the culture of England, will join in 
advocating its adoption, an important step towards making 
our museums of greater use in the cause of education will 
have been taken.—I am, Sir, &c., SUDELEY. 

Ormeley Lodge, Ham Common, Surrey. 

[We have dealt with this proposal, which has our warmest 
sympathy, elsewhere.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





MODEL £110 COTTAGE. 

[To ree Epirorn or Tux “Srecrator,”’) 
Srr,—I think it may interest the readers of the Spectalor to 
know that a cottage exactly the same in design and con- 
struction as that produced by Mr. Mitchell, and described in 
Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s letter in your issue of October 18th, 
was erected eight years ago and has been reproduced from 
time to time since that date. It was a cottage of my design 
which gained the £50 prize for a timber. building at the 
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Cheap Cottage Exhibition at Letchworth in 1905. T enclose 
a rough plan of my cottage and of Mr. Mitchell’s, placed 
side by side for comparison. It will be seen that they 
correspond in all points except size, the cubic contents of 
my cottage being 7,980 cubic feet and Mr. Mitchell's 5,040 
cubic feet. I may add that in the construction of the roof, 
on which stress is laid, my design anticipated his in every 
detail, and where I reproduced the same design in brick I 
have used the hollow plinth as a precaution against damp. 
The original cottage at Letchworth was built of timber. 
framing and covered with black weather-boarding like Mr. 
Strachey’s own £150 cottage at Merrow. I have built cottages 
of exactly the same design near the New Forest in timber- 
framing covered externally with plaster; at Lingfield, Surrey, 
in brick; and at the present moment a replica of this last is 
being erected near Reading. In other cases I have followed 
the same design and construction, but modified it to suit the 
special requirements of each case. The cost of the cottage 
at Letchworth, built in timber, was £150, and the cost per foot 
cube 44d. The cost of the cottage in Hampshire, built in 
timber and finished outside with plaster, was £150, and the 
cost per cube foot 4§d. The cost of the cottage at Lingfield, 
built in brick and a foot or two longer, was £199, and the cost 
per cube foot 5¢d. The plans of my cottages were illustrated 
and described in the catalogue of the Cheap Cottage Exhibi- 
tion, and have appeared in other publications. Other architects 
have also used the same plan.—I am, Sir, &c. 
F. W. Trovp. 





THE BEST POLICY FOR TURKEY. 
[To tux Eprror or tue “Sprectator.”} 

Sm,—On reading your article under this heading, which 
appeared in the Spectator of September 27th, in which you 
have treated the Armenian question, I thought it a@ propos 
to send you an interview of General Savoff published in a 
French paper in Paris. By sending you this interview I 
do not at all pretend to confirm your impartial remarks on 
the Armenian question. No, they are too correct and true 
to need any confirmation at all. I only want it to serve as 
another proof against Pierre Loti’s ridiculous and apparent 
desire of calumniating the Armenians, who have been for 
years, and are still, suffering under a fanatic and unjust rule 
of the Turk, for whom Pierre Loti still finds words of praise. 
—I am, Sir, &c., K. A. H. 


“LE GENERAL SAVOFF ET LES ARMENIENS. 

Un rédacteur d’Azatamart ayant interviewé le général Savoff 
(a Constantinople), celui-ci fit sur la valeur des soldats et officiers 
arméniens, sujets bulgares, la déclaration suivante: Non-seule- 
ment les soldats arméniens ont été dés le début parmi les 
meilleurs éléments de mon armée, mais encore ils se sont montrés 
durant la guerre courageux et intrépides et ils se sont distingués 
par leur honnéteté et leur absolu désintéressement.* Moi, com- 
mandant de l’armée bulgare, je classerai toujours les soldats 
arméniens aux premiers rangs de mes troupes. J’ai connu et 
apprécié la population arménienne chez nous, en Bulgarie, ov elle 
fait preuve des meilleures qualités d’une nation civilisée. Jo lai 
connue aussi, pendant et aprés la guerre, & Andrinople, & Kirk- 
Kilissé et & Rodosto ; j’ai eu l’occasion de l’étudier de prés et j'ai 
acquis la conviction que les Arméniens, par leurs écoles, leur 
instruction, leur activité industrielle, leur patriotisme, sont 
appelés 4 devenir une grande nation.” 





THE PORTUGUESE PRISONERS. 
(To rus Epiror or tas “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—I see in the Datly Mail of the 3rd inst. a telegram from 
its Lisbon correspondent saying that “A woman named Julia 
Brito e Cunha, who was pardoned recently after a long 
imprisonment, charged with conspiring against the Republic, 
was rearrested to-day,” &c. Allow me to state that this lady 
is not a “conspirator,” but a devout Roman Catholic, devoted 
to charitable acts and to the relief of suffering humanity, as 
is well known in Lisbon. She is doing her duty in this life 
and serving her God, and therefore fears not the hatred and 
persecution of the present republican Portuguese admini- 
stration. She had been arrested in the summer of 1912 and 
kept in prison without trial for nine months until August 19th 
last, when she was acquitted (not “ pardoned”), because nothing 
but charity could be proved against her. Allow me further 
to add that this lady, Dona Julia Maria de Brito e Cunha, is 
one by birth, education, and piety. She is a grand-daughter 
of Antonio Bernardo de Brito e Cunha, executed by order of 





King Miguel, on May 7th, 1829, in Oporto, fgr his Liberal 
opinions. Her father, also Antonio Bernardo de Brito 
e Cunha, had been director of the Oporto Custom-house, 
Her mother is the daughter of the first Baron de Fornellos 
(title created by decree of October 13th, 1851, in the reign of 
Queen Dona Maria II.), Commander of the Order of Christ 
and colonel in the Portuguese army. To conclude, I have 
the honour to be a near blood relation of this noble and 
courageous woman.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tuomas Gras SANDEMAN, 





COMPULSORY MILITARY EDUCATION 
AUSTRALIA. 


(To rms Epiror or rue “ Srecrator.”] 


IN 


Srr,—Four years ago last spring British statesmen of all 
parties called public attention to the gravity of the Imperial 
Defence problem. The Australian people, taking their 
warnings seriously, began the construction of a fleet which 
brings Australian naval expenditure within reach of that of 
the Mother Country, and set on foot a scheme for the training 
of all the able-bodied male citizens for the defence of their 
country. That scheme, making military education compulsory, 
is now being very successfully administered. Practically the 
only difficulties which it encounters are being raised here in 
England. A section in this country which is resolute in its 
antagonism to the defence of British interests and British 
honour extends the scope of its impious propaganda to attempt 
to arouse resentment to universal service in Australia, and 
to slander grossly Australia among those who contemplate 
emigration from these islands. I ask space in the Spectator 
to show the failure of this effort in Australia, and to reassure 
British emigrants as to the actual military policy of Australia. 

The National Service system in Australia can be best 
described as a system of compulsory primary military educa- 
tion. Its purpose is not to make professional soldiers of the 
male population, but to equip all men for the carrying out of 
the natural duty of defending their country at need. Only as 
regards the staff officers is there anything like permanent 
military service, and the staff officers are recruited on a 
purely voluntary basis. From twelve to fourteen boys must 
train as junior cadets (wearing no uniform and devoting 
ninety hours a year to drill); from fourteen to eighteen as 
senior cadets (devoting the equivalent of sixteen days a year 
to drill); from eighteen to twenty-five young men must give 
sixteen days a year to military training (twenty-five days 
for the Artillery and Engineers). The religious feelings of 
such people as Quakers are safeguarded by the provision that 
no one having a conscientious objection to bear arms shall be 
forced to do so, but such exempts must do their share of work 
in the hospital and similar services. What wholesome British 
lad is to be frightened from Australia by this prospect? 
What elasticity of conscience must have the pietists, who are 
responsible for the British slanders of our Australian defence 
system, to describe this as “military tyranny,” and to warn 
parents that in Australia their children will be “imprisoned 
in barracks’! 

The costly agitation engineered by these folk in Australia 
is fortunately not having much effect. From the latest figures 
supplied to me by the Australian Government I find that on 
July 3lst of this year out of 90,674 senior cadets liable to 
register for service, 87,737 were actually in training, and that 
of the first draft of 17,194 young men for the Citizen Force, 
16,894 had come forward. Considering that it is a new 
system, that in all cases those affected are boys and lads not 
yet come to an age of responsibility, this is excellent. A 
very significant comparison is put forward by the Defence 
Department of Australia. When compulsory education (ée., 
primary school education) was introduced in Victoria the 
prosecutions necessary were, for 1906-7, 16,387; for 1907-8, 
21,917; for 1908-9, 16,015; for 1909-10, 12,322; for 1911-12, 
7,985. Under the system of compulsory military education 
the prosecutions necessary in Victoria to enforce the law have 
averaged 2,000 a year! Arguing from the respective degrees 
of resistance, compulsory military education is at least eight 
times more popular than was compulsory general education. 
The prosecutions under the Defence Act are for neglect to 
register, absence from drill, and offences against discipline. 
Up to August 3lst of this year—the figures have just come to 
me—it has been necessary to confine for various terms in 
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barracks a total of 983 offenders in all Australia for offences 
under the Act. 

These figures will convince you that the Defence Act is 
generally finding a loyal and hearty acceptance, and that the 
discipline of the new soldiers is kept to a very high standard. 
The majority of the offences recorded have been inspired by a 
small section of revolutionary Socialists in Australia and the 
Radical “Peace” organizations in Great Britain. At the 
worst they are not alarming to Australia, but there seems 
to be real reason for alarm for Great Britain when some people 
here, with the tolerance and even the approval of a section of 
the Government, can be so blindly insensate to the interests 
of the British race as to campaign actively against the young 
patriotism of the Australians.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Savage Club. Frank Fox. 





— 


DRIVER CAUDLE. 
[To tae Eprrom or tux “Specrator.”] 


S1r,—Lord Montagu, in the course of his letter which appears 
in your issue of November Ist, refers to a matter of very con- 
siderable interest, namely, whether the law which renders 
railway servants, in certain circumstances, liable to be tried 
for manslaughter, is a safeguard to the travelling public. 
Lord Montagu evidently answers this question in the affirma- 
tive, but there seems to be a good deal to be said on the other 
side. Surely there are much stronger motives than the fear 
of possible imprisonment which would weigh with the driver 
of an express train. I would suggest three: (1) The respon- 
sibility which attaches to a man to whose care the lives of 
probably hundreds of his fellow creatures are entrusted; 
(2) the strong probability that in the event of a serious 
accident his own life will be lost, or the certainty, if he escapes 
and is found to have been negligent, that he will lose his post; 
(3) the loss of his reputation built up by years of hard work 
and responsibility. Compared with these I think the fear of 
imprisonment would weigh very little, and as a safeguard to 
the public may be left out of account. Lord Montagu com- 
pares the driving of a motor-car to the driving of an engine, 
but are not these in many respects very dissimilar, notably in 
the fact that the driver of the motor-car has not a certain 
distance to go each day, if possible in a certain scheduled 
time, nor does he run the same risk in the case of an accident 
as does the engine driver; in fact, in many cases of motor 
accidents the danger is entirely to the person with whom the 
ear collides and not to the driver of the car or its occupants. 
There would, therefore, seem to be no reason why a law, which 
was unfair to the engine driver, might not be fair to the 
motorist.—I am, Sir, &., H. W. H. 


[We think “ H. W. H.” hardly realizes how utterly reckless 
many men are in the matter of life and death. The fear of 
death does not stop reckless riding in the hunting field. If, 
however, men knew that if they were the cause of a fatal fall 
to another person, but survived themselves, they would get six 
months’ imprisonment, they would be considerably encouraged 
in the direction of prudence.—Ep, Spectator. } 





MR. LABOUCHERE AS A WIT. 
{To rux Epitor or tue “Sprrcrator.”’) 


S1r,—* Whatever else he was or was not, everybody admits 
that he was the greatest English wit since Sheridan.” Thus 
Mr. Algar Thorold writes in the introduction to his uncle's 
Life. It is a daring statement, but Mr. Thorold probably 
knows what he is about, and how to coax the appetite of that 
feckless, unthinking “everybody,” always ready to swallow 
any pronouncement of this character if only it be repeated 
often enough and with assurance. Still, there must have been 
a few units—let us call them nobodies, since they disclaim 
fellowship with Mr. Thorold’s “everybody”—who gasped 
when they read this astonishing claim. Did no such people 
exist as Hook, Tom Hood, Peacock, Dean Ramsay, Disraeli, 
Bernal Osborne, Thackeray, Charles Bowen, or Gilbert, and 
was there not one Charles Lamb, who died in 1834, eighteen 
years after Sheridan? The worst of it is that Mr. Thorold’s 
rating will be accepted by hundreds to whom Lamb is only a 
name—the crowd which finds more attractive than the wit of 
these masters the snarl of the cynic trading as a purveyor 
of social gossip. And then Lamb was not blessed with 
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unlimited cash, nor with a pitch from which he could shout 
in security his weekly advertisement.—I am, Sir, &c., 


W. GW 
7 Mansfield Street, Portland Place, W. — 





THE QUEEN AND A KING CONSORT. 
[To rue Eprror or THe “Srecrator.”} 
Srr,—Surely you are wrong in attributing the advice given 
to Queen Victoria, when she wished to alter the title of her 
husband. The Queen did not want a King, but to change 
from “Prince Consort” to “King Consort,” a very different 
position from that of King; and the advice to leave the 
question of “ King” alone was tendered by Lord Palmerston, 
some years after Lord Melbourne’s death, and long after the 
latter had retired from “public life.” Is not this soP Jt 
would be characteristic of “Pam.” Melbourne, I don’t re 
member.—I am, Sir, &c., Lionet B. Wetts, 
Stonehanger, Salcombe, South Devon. 





THE JESUITS. 
[To rue Epiror or Tas “Srecrator.”’) 

Srr,—Your reviewer says in last week’s issue, “ Whatever 
defence can be made of the Jesuits, their great and irrefut. 
able condemnation is this—that every enterprise which they 
attempted has ended in failure.” Might not some such 
remark have well been made by an unbelieving Jew on 
Calvary P Strangely, though, the successes of Christianity 
always appear to be founded upon outward or seeming 
failure. Christianity is never so virile as after persecution, 
Defeat is the sign of victory. Apparent death is the sign 
of a resurrection. “The blood of martyrs is the seed of 
the Church.” If, then, it is true that while their works 
perish the Jesuits still fight on, that, in the order of 
religion, is the proof of their success. What religion needs 
is the spirit of the Society of Jesus. May not the works 
which perish be merely the outward and visible sign of the 
work which endures P—I am, Sir, &c., J. D. Davis. 

89 Highbury Park, N. 

[Quite true, if it were a case of mere material or worldly 
failure. The Jesuit failure is a spiritual failure. Theirs is 
the bankruptcy of the soul, not of the purse, 

“ But ah! its heart, its heart was stone, 
And so it could not thrive.” 

Go into any great Jesuit church such as that in Venice, and 
look round. The whole vast fabric is in the grip of the worst 
type of mortmain. Passion, the life of religion as of art, 
has been squeezed out of the Jesuits by that terrible steam- 
roller which they have devised and worship as their system, 
—Ebp. Spectator. ] 





« THE RUSSIAN PILGRIMS. 
[To rue Epitor or tus “ Spectator.” } 
Srr,—So far from Mr. Stephen Graham’s assertion being 
correct, viz., that “the journey of the Russian peasants to 
Jerusalem has never been described before in any language, 
not even in Russian”—I beg to inform him that I have before 
me a copious account of a pilgrimage to Jerusalem and the 
Holy Land, in Russian, entitled, Palomnichestvo v Palestinoo 
K groboo Gospodnyou, by J. P. Yoovacheff, pp. 365, with 126 
illustrations (St. Petersburg, 1904). I think the book is in 
royal 8vo. It embodies a very full description of the matter. 
—I am, Sir, &c., J. Evan W. 





PLAGIARISM OR COINCIDENCE? 


{To tue Eprtor or Tue “ Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—In Lord Tennyson’s memoir of his father (vol. ii., p. 222 
the following passage occurs. Ruskin on one occasion had 
been lunching with the Tennysons, and before he took his 
leave— 
“My father said to him, ‘Do you know that most romantic of 
lyrics P— 
“ He turn’d his charger as he spake, 
Upon the river shore, 
He gave his bridle-reins a shake, 
Said adieu for evermore, 
My Love! 
And adieu for evermore, 
‘Do I not?’ said Ruskin. ‘Iam so glad you like it, Tennyson. 
I place it among the best things ever done by anyone.’” 


The question is, Whose lines are they, in fact? We will turn 
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to “The Oxford Book of English Verse.” No. 546, called 
“The Rover's Adieu,” contains the lines quoted by Tennyson 


at the end of this stanza :— 
«This morn is merry June, I trow, 
The rose is budding fain ; 
But she shall bloom in winter snow 
Ere we two meet again.’ 
He turn’d his charger as he spake 
Upon the river shore, 
He gave the bridle-reins a shake, 
Said ‘ Adieu for evermore, 
My Love! 
And adieu for evermore.’” 
“The Rover's Adieu” is by Sir Walter Scott, whose date is 
1771-1832. We will now turn back to Robert Burns, whose 
date is 1759-1796. In a poem called “ The Farewell” (No. 505 
in “The Oxford Book of English Verse”) this stanza is to be 
found :— 
“He turn’d him right and right about 
Upon the Irish shore : 
And gae his bridle-reins a shake, 
With adieu for evermore, 
dear— 
With adieu for evermore.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., V. pg S. FowKe. 
New University Club, St. James’s Street, S.W. 





LINKS WITH THE PAST. 
(To tae Eprror or tue “ Sprcrator.”"] 
Sir,—As the Spectator interests itself in long lives and the 
links which they create, you may care to publish the following. 
There died at Bath on October 27th a Scotswoman, Elizabeth 
Mackenzie by name, who was born on August 3Ist, 1814. She 
was the granddaughter of Mrs. Mylne of Mylnefield, well 
known to all Dundee as Grannie Mylne, who was born in 1750 
or late in 1749, five years or so after the battle of Prestonpans 
and died in the summer of 1852, one year after the first Great 
Exhibition. The life which came in between these two, that 
of Mrs. Mackenzie of Annfield, daughter of Grannie Mylne 
and mother of Miss Elizabeth Mackenzie, lasted, I believe, 
ninety-four years. The last time I saw my kinswoman, Miss 
Mackenzie, alive, I said to her, “ You must be able to recall 
talks between people whose recollections went back to all the 
soreness and misery in Scotland after Culloden.” She replied, 
“Perfectly well.” If Mrs. Mylne knew any really aged people 
in her own youth, she, whom I vividly remember when she 
was over a hundred, must have, in the same way, heard 
conversations between people who remembered the Common- 
wealth.—I am, Sir, &c., L. P. Myung, 
Alvechurch, Birmingham. Bishop. 





NAPOLEON AND LADY HOLLAND. 
[To rue Eprror or Tue “ Srectaror,’’] 

Srr,—With your kind permission I venture to request a place 
for the following in the columns of the Spectator. It occurs 
to me that just now, when so much is being written about the 
great Emperor, the impression he conveyed to the mind of a 
singularly observant and shrewd woman of the world may 
not be without interest to some of your many readers. This 
is an extract from a letter written by my grandmother, 
Elizabeth Vassall, Lady Holland, to her sister-in-law, Caroline 
Fox. The date, though none is given in the letter itself, 
excepting “22 Fructidor,” is probably 1802, when Lord and 
Lady Holland were on their way into Spain. She writes :— 

“T was presented last Sunday to the Consul and Madame; they 
were both very gracious. Her figure and tournure are perfect; 
her taste in dress exquisite, but her face! ghastly, deep furrows 
on each side of her mouth, fallen-in cheeks, shocking, disgusting, 
a worn-out hag, prematurely gone, as she is not above forty years 
old. His head is out of proportion, being too large for his figure. 
It is well shaped; his ears are very neatly shaped and small, his 
teeth fine. The gracious smile he puts on is not in unison with 
the character of the upper part of his face; that is penetrating 
and severe and unbending. The expression of his smile is very 
like Lord Malmesbury and Dr. Turton.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp V. R. Powys. 





ROBERTSON ON ENGLISH CHARACTERISTICS. 
[To tue Epitror or tae “ Srecrartor.”’] 

Srr,—In an editorial comment on a letter published in the 

Spectator on November Ist, you say: “We would place in 

the hands of the people themselves the right of veto. We are 

certain they will not misuse it.” A high civilisation is said 





to produce a sense of fear; is not that because we look only 
at the face of affairs in general and regard not the more 
solid substance that lies beneath it? Have we any reason to 
doubt that there lie in the qualities of the British public the 
same characteristics so well defined by Robertson of Brighton 
in one of his letters, where he says :— 

“Yes! goodness, duty, self-sacrifice—these are the qualities 
that England honours. She gapes like an awkward peasant at 
some other things, ... but nothing stirs her grand old heart 
down to its central deeps universally and long except the Right. 
She puts on her shawl badly, and she is awkward enough in 
a concert room, scarcely knowing a Swedish nightingale from a 
jackdaw, but—blessings large and long upon her—she knows how 
to teach her sons to sink like men amidst sharks and billows 
without parade, without display, as if duty were the most natural 
thing in the world, and she never mistakes long an actor for a hero, 
or a hero for an actor.” 


May this be true now and ever!—I am, Sir, &c., 
Farnham Royal. 


F. M. H. 





“VOUS ETES RICHES, PAYEZ DONC.” 
(To tae Eprror or tae “ Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—“ H. C.” may be interested in knowing that it is not 
merely among rural Juges de Paiz and in the affairs of post- 
boys that the idea prevails abroad that there is one law for the 
“rich” Englishman and another for the “poor” foreigner. 
Lord Selborne in his Memorials (i. 255) tells how the same 
difficulty confronted him at the Geneva Arbitration, when he 
endeavoured to get a hearing for the English case. There 
were three arbitrators—a Swiss, an Italian; and a Brazilian— 
and their simple solution of the whole case was that of Mr. 
Justice Wills’s Juge de Paiz—* Payez donc!” The Brazilian, 
Viscount d’Itajuba, was, says Selborne, “the fairest man of 
the three,” but “ he entered on the arbitration as if there were 
no serious question except as to the amount which Great 
Britain ought to pay, and this he thought we need not care 
much about: ‘ Vous étes riches, trés riches,’ he said.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. R. F. 





“OIL ON THE TROUBLED WATERS.” 
[To rae Eprror or tee “Sprrctator.”’] 

Srr,—In your issue of October 18th I see under the heading 
of “Oil on the Troubled Waters,” a quotation from Bede's 
“ Historia,” iii, 17: “* Utta, setting out on a voyage, asks Aidan 
for his prayers,” and the phrase “Bede relates among the 
‘miracles’ of Aidan.” The writer ends by saying, “It would 
be interesting to know of other early evidence of this use of 
oil.” The phrase occurs in Plutarch (first century), on 
the cessation of the oracles, but in its English form it does 
not occur in any of the quotation books, and consequently not 
in the Bible nor in Shakespeare.—I am, Sir, &c., G. H. B. 





VALENCIA OR VALENTIA. 
[To tue Eprror or tas “Srecrator.”)} 
Srr,—In your notice last week of Mr. Kipling’s “Songs from 
Books ” the writer says, “ Surely he meant Valentia in Ireland, 
not Valencia in Spain,” but the correct spelling of Valencia 
(Island) in Ireland is with a ¢, not with a t—I am, Sir, &., 
The Well House, Banstead, Surrey. AILEEN ARTHUR. 
[The gazetteers give an option ; the Viscounty is of Valentia 
and the Post Office Guide gives Vulencia.—Ep. Spectator. } 





GRACE BEFORE MEAT. 
[To rue Epiron or tus “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Some of us like to preserve the good custom of saying 
grace before meat, Can any of your readers supply a form 
that is (1) brief and pithy, (2) reverent, and (3) in English 
words (if possible) or in ancient form P—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. Smira. 





THE ABSENCE OF WHEELS IN NATURE. 
(To tue Epiror or rae “Sprecrator.”] 
Srr,—Surely all animal locomotion is effected by means of 
wheel action modified to suit the special conditions? Legs 
and arms move on wheels fixed to rotate backwards or 
forwards within 180 degrees limit, so as to secure horizontal 
stability, and the eggs of birds are wheels so as the more 
readily to be moved into due incubatory position. The 
spherical everywhere is simply a wheel of self-adjustable 








axis, and so fruits and seeds, when shaken from the parent 
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plant, automatically roll wheel-like into some chance receptacle 
where they are safe and the future of the species assured. To 
me it seems that Nature, animate and inanimate alike, is 
actually built and founded upon wheels, from the sublime pro- 
cession of the planets to the whirling of the thistledown over 
the meadows.—I am, Sir, &., W. FLercHer. 





THE LITTLE OWL 
(To raz Eprror or tur “Srrcrator.”’] 


Siz,—The recent letters in your paper on this subject brought 
to my recollection a story in Edward FitzGerald’s Letters 
about his “doing his little owl.” I have hunted it up—see 
Tetiers to Fanny Kemble, p. 142. He was discussing the 
question whether or no he should publish his version of 
Crabbe’s Tales of the Hall. Here it is, if you care to reprint 
it :-— 

“Tam very well content to pay my money for the little work 
which I have long meditated doing. I shall have done ‘my little 
owl.’ Do you know what that means? No. Well, then, my 
Grandfather had several Parrots of different sorts and Talents: 
one of them (‘ Billy,’ I think) could only huff up his feathers in 
what my Grandfather called an owl fashion; so when company 
were praising the more gifted Parrots, he would say, ‘ You will 
hurt poor Billy’s feelings. Come! Do your little ow!, my dear!’ 
You are to imagine a handsome, hair-powdered Gentleman doing 


this, and his Daughter—my Mother—telling of it. And so it is 
I do my little owl.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., J. W. RB. 





HIGH PHEASANTS. 
(To tae Eprror or ter ‘‘Srecrator.” ] 
Sm,—In your review of Sir R. Payne-Gallwey’s book on 
Pheasant Shooting you comment on the author’s assertion 
that pheasants overhead look smaller than the same birds seen 
horizontally, and you add that no authority is quoted. It is 
an interesting fact that a dark body seen against light always 
looks less than its actual size. This effect is similar to 
“halation,” the photographer’s bugbear in interiors with 
lighted windows where the lights tend to spread, and the same 
tendency is made use of in “ half-tone” reproduction. The 
fact can best be demonstrated by looking at any lattice-work 
against a strong light—say a girder bridge against a brilliantly 
lighted hazy sky, when it will possibly be found that the finer 
parts disappear entirely. In regard to the pheasants, it must 
be borne in mind that the upper sky is usually the most 
intensely lighted, even though it may not appear so.—I am, 
Lir, &c., E. 8S. Harrison. 
Muirfield, Forteath Avenue, Elgin. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the wriler’s name or initials, or wilh a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
ts considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publicalion. 
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PEEPING TOM. 
TI saT in my chamber yesternight; 
I lit the lamp, I drew the blind, 
And scratched with a quill at paper white 
With Mistress Bess was all my mind! 
But stormy gusts had rent the blind 
And you were peering from behind, 
Peeping Tom in the skies afar— 
Bold, inquisitive, impudent star! 


Fair Bess was leaning o’er the well, 

When down there dropped her store-room key. 
A bucket lowered me where it fell; 

Invisible, I yet could see 

To blow her kisses secretly. 

But down the shaft you laughed in glee, 
Peeping Tom in the skies afar— 





To-night I walk with Sweetheart Bess, 
And love-glance follows love-glance swift ; 
I gather her in a soft caress, 

With joy my eyes to heaven uplift. 

But through the scudding vapour-drift 
My mocker finds a ficeting rift, 

Peeping Tom in the skies afar— 

Bold, inquisitive, impudent star! 








ART. 


SOME AUTUMN EXHIBITIONS. 

No one who has hurried through the press view of a big 
exhibition, with his artistic sensibility reacting violently to 
the hundreds of assaults upon it by the opposing varieties of 
modern art, will see anything extraordinary about it, but 
future ages—if they are at all concerned with our art criticism 
—may wonder that the first example seen in London of Ivan 
Mestrovic’s sculpture, and one of the most finished and 
central pieces of his beautiful and puissant art, should hardly 
have been mentioned in any of the critical notices of the 
exhibition in which it appeared. This is the International 
Society’s exhibition in the Grosvenor Galleries, Bond Street, 
Mestrovic is a Servian sculptor who was the dominating 
influence and the contributor of most of the sculpture in that 
wonderful Servian pavilion, “The Temple of Kossovo,” which, 
despite the money that we and other nations spent on our 
representation there, was the outstanding thing in the Rome 
Exhibition of 1912. Perhaps if those responsible for our collee- 
tion had included a representative selection of the virile and 
original art of Mr. Augustus John, things might have been 
different; but as it was, the Servian pavilion was undoubtedly the 
most vital expression of contemporary art in that great interj 
national assembly. Mestrovic’s contribution was an avenue 
of caryatides leading to an heroic statue of the Servian hero 
of legend on horseback set in a domed hall, with decora- 
tions of triumphing advancing Turks and of Servians in 
slavery, crouching with flattened hands supporting the steps 
and doorways. Flanking the women caryatides, who stood 
waiting and enduring under the gaze of a great sphinx, 
were groups of widows, attended by Fates, mourning for their 
men and for the death of Servian freedom. The head of one 
of these widows, cast in bronze, is now in the Grosvenor 
Galleries. The attitude is like Watts’s “Clytie,” with one 
shoulder raised, the head turned sharply to one side. A 
feature of Mestrovic’s work is the extraordinarily significant 
use he makes of the hair. Here it rises in great strong 
lines with a disposition of bosses that tell on the mind 
with the majesty and gloom of a great cloud. The face is 
abstract as a Stevens, but there is something wild and 
active within it, as one might expect from a sculptor who was 
once a shepherd, living in a half-barbaric land, where he was 
face to face with primitive passions and wild deeds, and had 
not to rely, as artists in modern civilisation must, on their 
imagination or on writings. From every angle of view this 
bust discloses new beauties, but its most impressive point is 
from below. It has the quality of nobility, and beside it even 
Rodin’s two groups—they are not of his best—are only 
exercises in sculpture by a learned and gifted man. There 
are many interesting and challenging works in this exhibition, 
but my space only permits mention of such unusual things 
as Mr. Rickett’s “ Parable of the Virgins,” where he has put a 
new sense of muscle into his charming compositions; Mr. W. 
Nicholson’s “ Nude” and “ Rue” (Nos. 63 and 67), painted in 
oil on glass; Mr. Blanche’s portrait of his mother (No. 62); 
Mr. Henry Bishop’s “Town in the Valley” (No. 127); Mr. 
W. Reid Dick’s sculpture. 

At the Goupil Gallery, Regent Street, there is a collection 
of modern painting which in scale and quality quite makes 
up for the loss of the New Gallery, which was given up to 
“moving pictures,” which move themselves if they do not move 
ihe spectator. Mr. P. Wilson Steer, Mr. W. Nicholson, 
Mr. Orpen, Mr. Theodore Roussel, Mr. D. ¥. Cameron, Mr. C. 
Sims, and Mr. Hughes-Stanton send of their best. Mr. 
Augustus John is represented by fifteen pictures of figures 
with landscape painted on wood. These works, painted in 
Ireland, are of the same character as the Welsh pictures he 
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the inventiveness of his design, for in mos . 
the style of dress, and landscape are of the same character. The 
astonishing ease of the painter and the pressure of pure, almost 
yank art-force he leaves on these small squares of painted 
wood to obsess, irritate, and delight the spectator, abash 
oriticism. The main impressions that one takes away from 
John’s work is that he makes us feel the importance and 
f the mere act of life, and that a rushing wind 
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now near its close, that should not be 
Boris yon Anrep at the 
a. The word “ Post- 
classify all art that 


r exhibition, 
ection of works by 
Chenil Gallery, King’s Road, Chelse 
Impressionist” is commonly used to 

differs in aim and method from nineteenth-century standards, 
but von Anrep’s art is very old, even archaic, in its inspiration ; 
it has little in common with the living Post-Impressionists, a8 
it is @ world of symbolism and of supernatural imaginings. 
More surely than any other contemporary artist he can arouse 
the sense of profundity. In draughtsmanship and use of 
his curious media he is greatly gifted, and by his convention 
of veils within veils he charges his designs with an extra- 
ordinary feeling of beauty disclosed. It is to be hoped that 
this remarkable artist will give London another chance to 
study his art. 
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a rather dull exhibition in 
Street; the Royal Institute 
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of Painters in Oil hasa varied 
and interesting show in its galleries in Piccadilly ; and the 
Old Water-Colour Society’s show is now opening in Pall Mall 
East. The smaller galleries have all budded out in autumn 
Of these the Post-Impressionists at the Doré Galleries, 
representation of Van Gogh, and 
f a baby by Epstein; Mr. Walter 
Bayes’s pictures at the Carfax Gallery, Bury Street ; the 
bition of etchings of the late E. M. Synge at 
allery in Bond Street; and the very clever 
f ducks and other farm studies by Mr. 
he Baillie Gallery, 13 Bruton Street, are 
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LORD NORTH* 
Ir any Englishman possessing a casual acquaintance with the 
history of his own country were asked what he knew of Lord 
North, the reply would probably be that he was a Minister 
who habitually wore the blue ribbon of the Garter—a practice 
led a witty Frenchman to say to the Duchess of 
“ Pourquoi I'a-t-il, lui? Est-ce pour avoir perdu 
at even the thunderous oratory of Burke 
him from the peaceful slumbers in which 
ated on the Treasury Bench, 


which 
Gloucester, 
Y' Amérique? ”—th 
often failed to rouse 
he was wont to indulge when se 
that he was mainly responsible for the loss of the American 
Colonies, and that towards the close of a career chiefly 
distinguished for placidity of temper and political failure 
he entered into a short-lived and singularly unfortunate 
arrangement with his former political opponents. It is 
singular that up to the present time no biography should 
have been written of a Minister who presided over the 
destinies of England during one of the most momentous 
periods of her history—a period when, the Duke of Bolton 
said, “everything was at sea except the British fleet.” Mr. 
Lucas bas now supplied this want. He is eminently fitted to 
deal with the subject. He possesses one of the most indis- 
pensable qualifications of a biographer—# cordial but not 
excessive sympathy with the subject of his biography; to 
which may be added a very thorough and comprehensive 
knowledge of the history of the period with which he deals. 

Now that the passions of the moment have passed away, 
the most rancorous critic would hardly be disposed to deny 
some measure of posthumous fame to a man whom 60 
good a judge of companionship as Gibbon described as 
“one of the best companions in the kingdom,” and of 
whom Wraxall said that he was “ personally beloved” not 
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also by his political opponents. 
a altruistic public spirit must also have 
sman sufficiently careless of his 
he wished the time was 
abused for having made a disgraceful 
superlative jackanapes,” as 
a Auckland, to abuse him 
» which 


nly by his adherents but 
nimated the mind of a state 
wn reputation to have said that “ 
ome for his being 
and who begged that “ 
he scurrilous Walpole called Lor 
yersonally as much as he liked, but not to take a stey 
night injure public interests. 

Mr. Lucas gathers together very lucidly the threads of the 
h led to the disastrous war in America, 
olitical responsibility for the 
lisasters. Ina sense it may be said that the responsibility 
ay, not with any individuals, but with the nation at large. 
it may seem almost a mockery 
opinion at a time when the press was 
d when Sir George Savile could say 
a in Lord Rockingham’s dining- 
all was probably right when 
ourt could have kept 
ouse of Commons if the nation had 
Although failure eventually made the 
lar, the nation was in the first instance 
y adopted by George III. and 
his Ministers. America required protection against foreign 
enemies. What could be more reasonable than to ask that 
America should bear @ portion of the financial burden 
necessarily involved in that protection? “ To most of the 
politicians and statesmen of that age,” Mr. Lucas say% 
«“ sovereignty and the right to tax were synonymous.” 
Although, however, the validity of the principle was 
ratified by the voice of public opinion, the question of 
whether the right of taxation should or should not be 
exercised lay wholly within the discretion of the Government. 
The political instincts and sound common sense of Sir Robert 
Walpole led him summarily to reject the idea of taxing the 
Colonies. George III. was less wise. On him more than on 
any other individual rests the responsibility for the adoption 
of the policy which led to the American war. From the first 
moment he held that what the Americans really wanted was 
complete independence, and to the day of his death he main- 
tained that the greatest political mistake he had ever made 
not the assertion of the right to tax, but the repeal of 
he reluctantly consented in 1765. In 
an instrument admirably suited to 
pproved. Grenville was 
He bored the King 


“succeeded, 


Nevertheless, Wrax 
“No influence of the C 


been really opposed.” 
American war unpopu 


an 


was, 
the-Stamp Act, to which 
Lord North he found 
execute the policy of which he a 
thoroughly wrongbeaded but stubborn. 
to distraction, but on one occasion, in 1783, he 
o other Minister was ever destined to succeed, in 
y into helpless and humiliating sub- 
d far more judgment and political 
but he was pliant; and, moreover, 
his skill in debate enabled him to defend the King’s case in 
Parliament with arguments which, though far from irrefutable, 
were always plausible. Lord North’s letters to the King 
have most unfortunately been lost. They were lent to Lord 
Brougham, who mislaid them, and they have never been 
recovered. But enough may be gathered from the letters 
which the King addressed to North, and which have 
been preserved, to enable posterity to see that the luck- 
s Minister lived under the iron rule of a relentless 
His personal views were often sound and 
Mr. Lucas remarks, “ putting opinions 
hat he did not love.” He acted per- 
ch Ovid puts into the mouth of 
deteriora sequor.” He was 


as 0 
bringing his Majest 
mission.” North possesse 
sagacity than Grenville, 





les 
taskmaster. 
statesmanlike, but, 

into practice was W 
sistently on the maxim whi 
Medea, “ Video meliora proboque ; 
a weak man. His absence of moral strength of purpose con- 
trasted strangely with the robust physical courage which he 
displayed on many occasions. “ Vacillation,” Mr. Lucas 
says, “ was his besetting sin.” The masterful King, who was 
a shrewd judge of men, correctly gauged his character when 
he said that “ Lord North was a man composed of entirely 
negative qualities, and actuated in every instance by a desire 
of present ease at the risk of future difficulty.” 

Mr. Lucas has very rightly judged that it is impossible to 
understand or appreciate the career of Lord North without a 
full comprehension of the character of the King. He has, 
therefore, drawn one of the best sketches of that remarkable 
monarch which have yet appeared. It is impossible not to 
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admire the courage and strength of character of George III. 
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“ England was being smothered with enemies.” The English 
generals, according to the classic saying which, Wraxall says, 
emanated, not from Lord North, but from Sir Robert 
Walpole, were a cause of fear to their employers rather than 
to their encmies; and, moreover, many of them, as in the 
ease of Howe, had no heart for the work in which they were 
engaged. Admirals such as Saunders and Keppel allowed party 
politics to outweigh pride in their profession, and deprecated 
any increase of naval strength. Intrigue, dissension, and even 
disorder were rife at home. Yet the steadfast courage of the 
King never wavered. It is, moreover, impossible to withhold 
a tribute of respect for a monarch who roundly rated a 
clergyman for eulogizing him from the pulpit, on the ground 
that “he went to church to hear God praised, not himself,” 
and who was generous, or, at all events, wise enough to put 
his pride in his pocket and to accord the welcome of a gentle- 
man to the first American Minister who was accredited to his 
Court. Nevertheless, the general impression derived from all 
we know of the character of the King, as depicted by Mr. 
Lucas and others, is the reverse of pleasing, whilst even 
allowing for a certain amount of prejudice on the part 
of Whig historians, his claims to superior statesmanship, 
which have been at times advanced, can certainly not be 
substantiated. He did, indeed, express a wish that what 
he regarded as the political sins of Chatham should not be 
visited on the heads of that statesman’s innocent family, for 
whom he was willing to provide; but the annoyance shown 
when Parliament voted a public funeral and monument in 
Westminster Abbey for his most illustrious subject shows a 
petty vindictiveness carried beyond the grave, which is un- 
questionably despicable. Of his duplicity there can be as 
little doubt as of the remorseless ingratitude which he showed 
to many of those who had served him well both in the field 
and in the Council Chamber; but it may be urged that grati- 
tude is rarely a royal virtue, whilst the duplicity of the King 
was certainly no greater than that of Franklin, who has been 
honoured by posterity with a reputation of stern and stainless 
republican morality. In one capacity, to which both Sir G. 
Trevelyan and Mr. Lucas draw special attention, he certainly 
excelled. He was a consummate and very active electioneering 
agent. When a Windsor election was pending he wrote, “I 
shall order the houses I rent at Windsor to stand in the parish 
rates in different names of my servants, so that it will create 
six votes,” and Mr. Lucas adds: “His Majesty canvassed 
diligently. In and out of the mercers’ shops he trotted, 
muttering in his hurried way, ‘The Queen wants a gown, 
wants a gown; no Keppel, no Keppel.’” The late Lord 
Beaconsfield, with possibly an eye to the leading character- 
istics of his great rival and opponent, once expressed a doubt 
whether “good men” could with advantage be trusted with 
the management of public affairs. The remark is cynical, 
and should perhaps not be taken too seriously. Nevertheless, 
the history of England towards the close of the eighteenth 
century affords strong grounds for holding that good inten- 
tions, honesty of purpose, and a high standard of morality in 
private life cannot supply the place of intelligence and sound 
statesmanship. George III. was good, but obstinate. Lord 
North was good, but weak. The combination of the two in 
power went perilously near wrecking the British Empire. 

The second great political episode in the career of Lord 
North was the formation of the famous coalition in 1783. 
This shameless arrangement, which has probably been more 
severely criticized than any political combination recorded in 
English history, was mainly engineered by Wedderburn— 
subsequently Lord Loughborough—‘‘the pert prim prater 
of the Northern race,” who formed the subject of Churchill’s 
biting sarcasms, and who has been immortalized by an oft- 
quoted but singularly self-contradictory phrase struck off in 
the heat of political controversy by Junius. When that 
mysterious author said that “there was something about 
Wedderburn that even treachery could not trust,” he sacri- 
ficed the correctness of his trope to his love of epigram; he 
must have forgotten that treacherous people are naturally 
but little inclined to place any trust in the loyalty of others. 
Lord Beaconstield’s dictum that “England does not love 
coalitions ” only gives utterance to a partial truth. Everything 
depends upon the basis upon which the coalition rests. There 
have in more recent times been coalitions of political opponents 
which have proved durable, and which have been beneficial to 
the public interests. They have been based on the fact that 
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former opponents recognized the necessity of union in order 
to defend some political principle of first-rate importance 
such as Free Trade or opposition to Home Rale in Ireland, 
as to which they were agreed. In 1783 no such principle was 
at stake. Love of office formed the real basis of the Coalition, 
The death of Rockingham and the dislike generally enter. 
tained towards Shelburne afforded the opportunity for 
gratifying that love if only the rival claimants could bury 
the hatchet, and pass a sponge over the virulent vituperations 
with which they had but a short time previously denounced 
each other. A ship launched under such auspices deserved to 
be wrecked, and the wreck was speedy and complete, As to 
North himself, it appears that throughout his career it was 
his fate always to be dominated by some will stronger than 
his own. In deserting his former master, he merely exchanged 
one servitude for another. He became the tool of Fox, and 
when, after a short interval, the star of the young statesman 
who was to rule England for twenty-two years rose on the 
horizon, he sank into political insignificance. The blindness 
which eventually afflicted him throws a piteous and touching 
veil over the declining years of one who was certainly nota 
great statesman, but whose career and character are, on 
the whole, more calculated to excite sympathy and kindly 
comment than sharp criticism or severe condemnation. (, 





THE COMPACT TENNYSON.* 

TENNYSON is, of course, no longer in England what he was 
for two, if not three, generations, the poet of hisage. The 
new births of time which he presaged and announced have 
come and lived their life. The expansions in thought, in 
politics, in society, which he foresaw, and with which he 
sympathized so deeply, bave taken place. Free Trade, 
evolution, the education of women, which were on the 
horizon when he began life, are no longer new. For a long 
time he was in advance of them. For still longer he was 
abreast of them. Now both he and they to some extent 
are part of the past, or they have taken new developments, 
The last of his early predictions, the conquest of the air, 
has been fulfilled. The younger generation of to-day cannot 
regard him as their fathers and their grandfathers did, 
or even as their children in all probability will do. For the 
odd fact remains that he is even now, after all these years, 
in a sense a living and contemporary poet, and that he still 
appears in competition, and so to speak in conflict, with the 
poetic forces of the present; and it is just this which makes 
the present-day attacks upon him so fierce. If the literary 
taste of the moment at times affects to decry and belittle 
his importance and his value, it is partly because the inevit- 
able reaction has set in; and just as, when Tacitus was a 
young man, Virgil and Horace, who had, in the Augustan 
days, outshone all rivals, and who later were to take their 
place as the most splendid fixed stars of the Roman literary 
firmament, suffered for a time a slight eclipse, so Tennyson’s 
orb is temporarily obscured. But it is also because he still 
holds so much of the field. 

To-day we have a new Laureate, and one who “ counts,” one 
whom the young poets of the Georgian era salute as they 
go forward to their “maiden tourney,” and strive in their 
turn to create new poetry for a new age. “Another race 
hath been, and other palms are won.” Yet, for all this, 
Tennyson is very much alive among us, and seems still quite 
near to us—nearer, for instance, surely than Wordsworth 
did to our fathers in 1870. His words are constantly 
on the lips of our speakers and at the tip of the pens 
of our writers. He is still the one recent poet, a quotation 
from whom finds immediate and general recognition ; and in 
these days when classical quotations in the old sense are 
seldom made anywhere, and in the House of Commons are 
permitted perhaps only to the Prime Minister, Tennyson is 
the classic on whom statesmen and divines, men of affairs, 
men of art and science, most commonly draw. Artists still 
derive titles for their pictures, and novelists for their tales, 
from his poems. He has also long since become a classic for 
the school-room. Like the Horace whose fate he dreaded, he is 
used to teach the language and literature of the Empire to its 
children, and he is read not only by those who “ drink the 
Rhine and the Danube,” but by the dwellers on the banks of 


° T) e Works of Tennyson. With Notes by the Author. Edited with Memoir 








by Hallam, Lord Tennyson. London: Macmillan and Co. [WNs, 6d, net. J 
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the St. Lawrence or the Ganges, the Murray or the Modder. 


He bas not suffered; nor will he suffer, worse things than 

“ e or other clussics. Yet some things he has suffered 
amare a volume like this may help to save him. Unpoetical 
_ and girls, it is true, will make nonsense, whether they 
a ates with notes or without notes, of any classic poet. 
a Babu youth in Sire Ram, that strange, anonymous tale 
of schooling in an Indian seminary, and its sequel, who, when 


asked to comment on what he read in Keats’s “Ode to a 


Nightingale ” :— ; 
«Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird, 
No hungry generations tread thee down,” 

ve the following gloss: “The nightingale is not game bird for 
the table, therefore the hungry sportsman spare to tread on 
it,” would perhaps only have made worse nonsense if he had 
been provided with elaborate notes. But notes are needed to 
a classic, and notes will certainly be produced. 

While he lived, Tennyson was the victim of ever new crops 

of error. In the issue he has been, however, thrice bappy in that 
the story of his life was written by his son, who after leaving 
Cambridge had been his amanuensis, and lived at his side for 
some seventeen years, who knew him and his friends through 
and through. Like Tennyson’s own poems, that Life has 
taken its permanent place. Critics have complained of it 
as too smooth, too flattering, too filial. But real students 
and plain and unprejudiced people have welcomed it all the 
world over, as the rich and genuine record of a wonderful life 
and life’s work. Then in course of time, and by the same 
hand, the notes to Tennyson’s poems were given to the world, 
the series beginning with In Memoriam and gradually being 
extended to all the poems and the plays. All that remained 
to do after this was what is here done, to combine the poems, 
the notes, and the Life in one compact volume. It is obvious 
that for this purpose the Life could not be given in extenso, 
bat must be greatly abbreviated and, to a certain extent, 
rewritten. This task, a difficult one, has been admirably 
executed by the author of the original memoir. It will 
be found to be no mere mechanical reduction, but a 
new, smaller portrait painted by the same hand. Some 
touches have even been added. Some fresh additional 
specimens from the unpublished poems have been inserted, 
such as the fine fragment of a “Semele,” like, yet 
unlike Keats, given in the preface, or the beautiful and 
characteristic poem on ‘“ Reticence,” which, we are told, 
Tennyson did not publish through inadvertence! The 
notes have been revised and amplified, and are now very 
complete. The amount of ground they cover is striking, and 
they show, if it needed showing, the extraordinarily various 
observation and culture upon which the poems rest. To 
master them is an education in itself, in literature, science 
and philosophy. They should dispose of many erroneous 
ideas, One is that Tennyson is an insular poet and little 
known abroad. A thoroughly patriotic poet he certainly 
was. It is not foreigners but only some Englishmen who will 
read and like him the worse for that. One note tells us that of 
Enoch Arden there are nine German translations, eight French, 
as wellas Italian, Dutch, Spanish, Danish, and Hungarian 
versions. As another shows, the Polish and Montenegrin 
sonnets have touched the heart of these peoples, and been 
again and again appealed to bythem. And allusion is made in 
the preface to the bulk of foreign, American, and Colonial 
criticisms of his work, a bulk continually being added to. 
Another common fallacy is that whereas Wordsworth and 
Browning are profound philosophers, Tennyson is an artist 
“as much as you please,” but has no philosophy worth speak- 
ing of. As “old Fitz” said, his apparent clearness deceives 
the superficial view. “To cockney eyes muddy waters seem 
deeper than clear.” The philosophers themselves, from John 
Stuart Mill and Carlyle and Spedding to Jowett and Henry 
Sidgwick and T. H. Green (who like Sidgwick was a special 
admirer of the “ Voyage”), have always known better, and so, 
itneed hardly be said, have the natural philosophers, from 
Tyndall and Romanes to Sir Norman Lockyer and Sir Oliver 
20dge, 

The scholars, on the other hand, have tended too much to 
labour their admiration. Tennyron was a good and indeed a 
fine classical scholar. Some ancient authors like Homer, 
Pindar, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Catullus, Lucretius, Virgil, he 
loved and knew intimately. But critics have found far 
more parallels and borrowings than he ever really meant 





or made. This the notes demonstrate again and again, 
He wrote with his eye “on the object” and not on the 
Gradus. At the same time, and all the more, few things are 
more interesting or surprising sometimes than to trace out 
in this commentary the place, the occasion, the suggestion 
of many a well-known and much-loved passage or phrase. 
The notes throw light again on the niceties and subtleties 
of his wonderful word-music and metrification. His newest 
successor, the most perfect master of English metric 
since Tennyson, Mr. Robert Bridges, has given us a fresh 
interest in this topic, and it is illuminating to see how much 
they both agree, more particularly in regard to quantity, 
and how far removed they both are from the ordinary 
slipshod or mechanical view and practice. Yet doubtless 
some readers will say they do not want any notes at 
all. “Give us back,” the older lovers of Tennyson in 
particular will ery, “the old familiar green volumes, the 
simple, forceful poems without note or comment, which we 
could read, like the Psalms or Shakespeare, as we liked and 
how we liked, letting them speak to usin their own way, and 
make their own unbidden and unbiassed suggestion.” With 
these readers Tennyson had, it will be seen, the profoundest 
sympathy. “Poetry,” he writes in the passage placed at 
the beginning of this Commentary, “is like shot silk with 
many glancing colours, and every reader must find his own 
interpretation according to his ability, and according to his 
sympathy with the poet.” 

But for those who would fain know more, here this compact 
volume is. It contains all the poems, and in their final form 
and text, with the poet’s own commentary and explanations 
added. For the advanced student of literature the complete 
Life will still be necessary, and the volume on Tennyson and his 
Friends. Such a student will do well also to read the letters 
of FitzGerald, and to compare the independent testimony of 
those who knew the poet well, or have studied him deeply and 
sympathetically, like Jebb, Lyall, Lang, Mr. Stopford Brooke, 
Sir Norman Lockyer, or Mr. Wilfrid Ward. But this single 
volume will be the definitive, authoritative, standard edition 
of Tennyson for the general student and the young scholar. 
It should be in the hands of all teachers of English poetry 
and in every school library. And no better prize could be 
given to any boy or girl of literary and poetic tastes, 





THE HAPSBURG MONARCHY.* 

Tne relations of the various peoples which comprise the Dual 
Monarchy of Austria-Hungary bave long been an attractive 
subject of study to Englishmen. Several Englishmen who 
accidentally during their travels became interested in one 
of the numerous ethnological questions of the Empire have 
returned to the place and the subject again and again, until 
the watching of some well-nigh insoluble problem trying to 
solve itself has become a mental passion. One or two English- 
men in this way have acquired a masterly knowledge of some 
aspects of Austro-Hungarian life. We need only mention as 
an example Mr. R. W. Seton-Watson, valuable articles by 
whom have from time to time appeared in the Spectator. But 
Mr. H. W. Steed says that in spite of the existence of numerous 
works on Austria-Hungary—some the results of first-hand 
study and others of reading and compilation—there is room 
for the observations of one who has passed ten years of 
constant residence in the Dual Kingdom. Certainly everyone 
will welcome this book from so able a writer and so well- 
known an authority on Austro-Hungarian life and politics as 
Mr. Steed. We think he over-emphasizes some of the influences 
at work in Austria-Hungary—notably the Jewish influence— 
but there is so much that is penetrating in this brilliant book 
that we can afford to put up with some prejudices (as we 
regard them) even though we may regret them. 

If we had to summarize Mr. Steed’s conclusions in a 
sentence we should say that he believes the Hapsburg 
Monarchy to be a very powerful instrument of cohesion, 
capable probably of upsetting all the predictions that the 
fissiparous tendencies of the Empire will end in structural 
disunion at the death of the Emperor Francis Joseph. The 
very choice of his title shows how dominant Mr. Steed believes 
the symbol of the Monarchy to be. In his view, the frequent 
internal crises are crises of growth rather than of decay. It is 


* The Hapsburg Monarchy, By Heury Wickham Steed, London: Constable 
and Co. (7s. td, net. j 
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notorious, none the less, that the peoples of Austria-Hungary 
are more conscious of their differences than of their brother- 
hood. They are like ships steering different courses, yet using 
the same star for the purpose of navigation; the star is the 
Hapsburg Monarchy. When the Emperor Francis Joseph 
addresses the various races under his control he calls them the 
“ peoples,” not the “ people.” “ Nationality” for them means 
their own racial birthright, not membership of the Empire. 
Thus Austrian Germans speak of their “nation” and mean 
primarily the Germans of Bohemia, Tirol, Upper and 
Lower Austria, Moravia, Styria, and Carinthia, and secondarily 
Germans who are not Austrians at all—the Germans of the 
German Empire. Czechs, Croatians, Serbs, Slovenes, Poles, 
and Ruthenes similarly speak of their “nations” in the 
ethnical sense. The Austrian essayist, Ferdinand Kiirnberger, 
said that Austria could be comprehended only if it were 
remembered that she is a kind of Asia. The spirit of the 
country is both that of a child and of an old man. In the 
whirl of persons, with all their South German liveliness and 
Slav changeability, and in spite of the way they “ dance up to 
all things with verve and grace,” there is still an Asiatic 
stiffness, inertness, and conservatism which has “not budged 
an inch since Biblical times.” 

The sudden arrival of universal suffrage in a virtually 
autocratic country wasa typical paradox. It was characteristic 
that the move should have been dictated by the Emperor and 
forced on by the Socialists working from below. Parliament 
was reluctant. “In point of fact,” says Mr. Steed, “the 
introduction of universal suffrage was the fulfilment of a 
dynastic plan long formed and tenaciously pursued. To 
regard it simply as a ‘ popular victory’ would be to overlook 
the circumstance that in the Hapsburg Monarchy most things 
have another than their surface meaning, fulfil another than 
their ostensible function.” The strength of the Throne was 
proved within very recent history when one of the long series 
of Magyar attempts to assert the separate nature of the 
Hungarian army failed like all the others. At the same 
time, Mr. Steed does not deny that the undermining tendencies 
of the Magyars are one of the most serious menaces to the 
Throne. The methods of the Magyars, indeed, are one of the 
great ironies which have to be remembered in stating a general 
rule as to the certainty of sweetening a people by a grant of 
autonomy. Englishmen who are still alive can remember the 
raptures of enthusiasm with which Kossuth was received in 
England when he pleaded for the cause of his country- 
men. But never since the day when the Magyars got 
what they wanted have they shown any sign of according 
to their own subordinates the sympathy which they 
themselves once craved and won. The meanness is the 
greater because they attained more than they had deserved 
or even expected, thanks to the sagacity of Déak. When 
Austria was hard pressed by other troubles and the 
Hungarian question was still an open and dangerous sore, 
the Emperor Francis Joseph asked Déak on what terms he 
would settle the dispute. Déak, with an outward show of 
chivalry, answered that the Hungarians desired to take no 
unfair advantage and would require no better terms now 
than before. It was an answer worthy of that clever leader, 
for what had been asked for before was a maximum repre- 
senting much more than the Magyars had hoped to receive. 
The Emperor, however, gratefully closed with the offer. The 
Magyars have forgotten everything and learned nothing new, 
whereas the Emperor himself has never ceased to learn and 
to change with the times. He has never changed too soon, 
but has shown an extraordinary aptitude in recognizing the 
hour of necessity. It may be said that his changes have 
been only opportunism or mere cynicism. But at all events 
they have served the Empire well, and have probably saved 
it. To some ardent proposer of a new scheme of regenera- 
tion he remarked: “En théorie, en théorie, peut-étre; mais 
en pratique il faut avoir été Empereur soixante ans.” 

Next to the Crown in importance Mr. Steed places the 


army. The Church, the police, and the bureaucracy are 
all, in his opinion, of less account. Of the army he 
says :-— 


“It inculcates, moreover, unitary sentiment and devotion to the 
dynasty. In spirit it is far more democratic than the German 
army. The bulk of Austro-Hungarian officers are drawn, not 
as in Germany, from the aristocracy and the nobility, but rather 
from the middle and lower middle classes. Austro-Hungarian 








officers are, for the most part, hard-working, hard-liy; 
unspoiled by luxury, and striving to subsist” on eae a 
their meagre pay. They stand nearer than the @anmenal 

to the common soldier. Cases of ill-treatment of men off 
are rare. The subaltern who should restrict his inteseeumns - 
his men to the shouting of a few words of command would oa 
found wanting. The bulk of Austro-Hungarian regina 
racially composite. Their officers must speak enough of - 
languages of the men to be able to supplement the German by 
of command with detailed instructions and explanations in 
mother tongues of the rank and file. There results a — 
relationship that renders the army in Austria-Hungary. a 
human and humanizing organization than Germany.” = 


On the Church Mr. Steed delivers a bitter and dampj 
judgment :— "8 


“It has great power, vast wealth, and little living faith. It is 
institution, not an evangelizing nor always a purifying agency, 
‘In tutta Vienna non ho trovato una sola anima,’ was the sad 
verdict of a profoundly religious foreign friar after considerabls 
experience of the Austrian ecclesiastical world. The religious 
movement, nicknamed ‘ Modernist,” that affected some of the best 
minds in the French, Italian, German, and English branches of 
the Roman Church, left Austria-Hungary practically untouched, 
Austria has not produced a single ‘Modernist’ of note, Ong 
solitary priest who pleaded for greater spirituality in a book called 
Nostra Mazima Culpa was speedily silenced and is now forgotten, 
One Hungarian bishop revealed spiritual tendencies in a series of 
books and pastoral letters, but found himself condemned and 
obliged to retract. These are the only signs of loftier aspiration 
in the Church of Austria and Hungary. The rest is domination, 
intrigue, enjoyment of fat revenues, and maintenance of control 
over a people very observant of religious form and very void of 
religious feeling. In such conditions ‘ Clericalism’ flourishes,” 

It is in his appreciation of Dr. Lueger, the famous Burgo. 
master of Vienna, and in his condemnation of Austrian 
“Liberalism” that Mr. Steed seems to us unnecessarily to 
excuse and sanction anti-Semitism. The Zionist organization 
—the most conscious and deliberate expression of Judaism— 
is but slenderly represented in Parliament, and the whole 
body of Jews is numerically inferior to such nationalities as 
the Ruthenes and the Rumenes. Mr. Steed attributes to 
Jewish capitalistic influences all the insincerities and incon- 
sistencies of Austrian “ Liberalism.” Moreover, he assumes 
in many highly civilized countries a degree of anti-Semitism 
which we ourselves have been unable to detect. 

We have not space to mention all the admirable points in 
the book, but we must add that there is a brief but masterly 
summary of the South Slav question. Apart from the South 
Slav question Mr. Steed would assign special prominence 
(among the dangers that threaten the Monarchy) to the old 
problem of Transylvanian autonomy and to the newer ques- 
tion of Rumanian Irredentism in the event of the relations 
between the Monarchy and Rumania becoming less cordirl. 
In this respect the bigoted Chauvinism of the Magyars is 
once more to blame. Mr. Steed, contrary to one received 
opinion, does not think that Germany is waiting anxiously for 
the break-up of the Empire. 

“Germany seems unlikely to consent to any essential dismember- 
ment of Austria-Hungary as long as the German Empire is able, 
by a policy of economic and political penetration, to use the 
Monarchy as its instrument. A main object of this penetration 
is to give Germany command of the route to Trieste and, through 
the Adriatic, to the Mediterranean. The Hapsburg Monarchy will 
probably be exposed to no mortal peril as long as it refrains from 
serious insubordination to Germany ; and should a European con- 
flagration ever arise out of the numerous unsolved international 
issues in Europe or the Near East, the Monarchy might hope, in 
the event of victory, to obtain with German help a considerable 
slice of Russian territory. In the event of defeat its existence, 
like that of the German Empire in its present form, might be 
endangered. But catastrophic hypotheses are best left out of 
account in these days of intertwined interests and of armies s0 
colossal that defeat could hardly fail to be attended by revolutions 
fatal to thrones and to the existing social order; and calm con- 
sideration of the complicated factors involved leads rather to the 
conclusion that the Hapsburg Monarchy has but one sure way of 
escape from its difficulties into a more prosperous and tranquil 
future—the way of evolution, gradual or rapid as circumstances 
may permit, towards a form of internal organization better adapted 
than the Dual System to the permanent needs of its peoples.” 





THE DUKE OF MECKLENBURG’S AFRICAN 
TRAVELS.* 
In reading the narrative of the latest big African expedition 
one is impressed by the speed with which the obscurer 
parts of the continent are being opened up. The area visited 
by the Duke of Mecklenburg and his party was the southern 


_—_—— 





* From the Congo to the Niger and the Nile. By Adolf Friedrich, Duke of 
Mecklenburg. 2 vols, London: Duckworth and Co, [32s, net.] 
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he north part of the Congo forest, and the neigh- 
pourhood of Lake Tchad. Ten years ago this was a terra 

. va, in spite of Schweinfurth and Emin; and even later 

sncognt a, ° : 

explorers like Boyd Alexander had an almost virgin field. 

Bat in 1910-11, except for the district where the French 

were at war with Boyd Alexander’s murderers, the only 

ye obstacles to travelling were natural hindrances and 
the difficulty of obtaining porters. Chains of official posts 

—British, French, Belgian, German—have been thrown 

over the three river systems, trading companies have been 

established, and exploration is very largely a matter 
of linking up known areas by novel routes. The Duke's 
expedition, like his former one to Lake Kiwu, was chiefly 
scientific in purpose, and it was most carefully and thoroughly 
organized. The main interest was ethnological, but the staff 
included at least one ardent botanist, and all the members 
were keen on sport and zoology. The intention, so far as the 
main expedition was concerned, was to reach Lake Tchad by 
way of the Congo, Ubangi, and Shari rivers, and thence travel 
eastward to the Nile. Owing to the war in French territory, 
this scheme proved unworkable. The Duke returned from 

Lake Tchad via Nigeria; his lieutenant, Captain von Wiese, 

reacbed the Bahr-el-Ghazal by the northern Congo forest; 

Dr. Schubotz followed the Welle River to the Lado Enclave; 

and Dr. Schultze and Mildbraed explored German Congo and 

the South Cameroons and finished up with a visit to 

Fernando Po and the other islands of the Gulf of Guinea. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the expedition, owing to this 

wise division of duties, covered « huge extent of country in 

a very short time. 

The point of view of the various narrators is that of 
orderly and humane Germans who dislike equally the servile 
labour of Spanish Guinea and the loose negrophilism of 
eertain French possessions. They remember with regret the 
excellent sanitary conditions of German East Africa when 
they have to sleep in filthy rest-houses. They dislike, too, 
the French game laws, or rather the absence of them, and 
have little sympathy with the stray elephant-hunter whom 
they met and who boasted that in the past eighteen months 
be had shot a hundred and sixelephants. The Duke’s journey 
was the least adventurous of the four, but his account is full 
of valuable ethnographical and zoological information, for 
the Shari, down which he travelled, is one of the curious 
boundary lines that sharply divide the animal world. He 
explored many of the Tchad islands, and gives an interesting 
account of their strange inhabitants. He was the first of his 
countrymen to explore the interior of the Bagirmi district, 
and the first traveller in the world to investigate for scientific 
purposes the North Cameroons. He took what sport came in 
his way,and had the good fortune within a few minutes to 
shoot five African buffaloes. Captain von Wiese’s journey to 
the Nile was a more difficult business, what with refractory 
natives and submerged roads. On the way he encountered 
every variety of sultan, from truculent savages like Bangasse 
and Labassu to the polite Hetman, who speaks French, wears 
a European uniform, and gives dinner parties. The regions 
he traversed were largely cannibal, and he confesses that in no 
other part of Africa known to him is European influence so 
slight. The country, too, is difficult travelling, and his story 
of the French lieutenant who was lost in the bush is one of 
the grimmest tales of the kind we have read. He was 
delighted with the British province of the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
when he reached it, admiring especially the equipment of the 
official stations and the rigorous preservation of game. 

Dr. Schubotz, who joined Captain von Wiese at Khartoum, 
penetrated the great Congo forest along the Welle River, 
the country which Boyd Alexander has described. He seems 
to have been the keenest sportsman of the party, and his 
fruitless endeavours to shoot an okapi will win the sympathy 
of all hunters. He visited the grave of Gosling, Boyd 
Alexander's companion, and felt “as though he were taking 

leave of a dead friend.” In the forest he found all manner 
of strange beaste—white rats as large as cats, shrew mice 
the size of guinea-pigs, flying squirrels, and little tufted 
antelopes that never leave the darkest jungle. But the okapi 
was not for his rifle, for in that Cimmerian forest modern 
rifles and glasses are of little use. To see the game you must 
be within ten yards of it, and then a native spear is just as 
effective. His hunters, however, got him two okapis as well 


4 


as the rare striped antelope which the natives call “ bangana.” 
o 


Sondan, t 





He got much curious ethnographical information too. Among 
the Niam-Niams he found huts whose whitewashed wells 
were adorned with paintings, and he spent some time in the 
interesting Mangbettu country, where Schweinfarth's King 
Munza once reigned, which for Central Africa is an earthly 
paradise. Before he entered British territory he heard of the 
“ Agadir” incident, and was much perturbed lest he should 
find an Anglo-German war in progress. The first British officer 
he met, however, reassured him on this point, provided him with 
some good elephant-shooting, and sent him on his way with a 
grateful remembrance of British hospitality. Scientifically, 
the fourth expedition, that of Drs. Schultze and Mildbraed, 
was perhaps the most valuable. They explored German 
Congo and the South Cameroons, which seem to be the 
happiest of hunting grounds for the botanist. These great 
tropical forests are quite unlike the ordinary African bush. 
They are as comprehensive as anything on the Amazon, and 
show the same giant timber and perplexing luxuriance of ferns 
and creepers. The travellers seem to bave established the fact 
that the lion, usually a desert animal, is occasionally found in 
the forest deeps, and they are inclined to assume the existence 
of a species peculiar to the jungle. “This would not be the 
first instance of an animal supposed to belong exclusively to 
the plains being found also in the jungle. My entomological 
collections showed that the insects of the jungle so much 
resemble those of the South African plains that I often felt 
tempted to believe that in a former age the jungle must have 
been replaced by dry steppes.” These chapters are full of 
the most exact observation of native life, which should be of 
much use to the ethnographer. The book concludes with 
an account of the Guinea Islands and the difficulties of 
mountaineering in a land where even high mountains are 
covered with a matted forest to within a stone’s throw of the 
summit. 

The volumes are furnished with a good map, several hundred 
excellent photographs, and some beautiful illustrations in 
colour by Herr E. M. Heims, the artist of the expedition. As 
Herr Heims only accompanied one of the expeditions, most of 
his pictures are reconstructions from information supplied 
and his own recollections of African colour. The translation 
is well done, but German terminology, especially in connexion 
with big game, is not always the same as ours, and it would 
have been better if the right equivalents had been always 
supplied. Everyone, for example, will not detect the familiar 
roan antelope under the disguise of “ equine antelope.” 





THE NAVAL MUTINIES OF 1797.* 
In this work the author, Mr. Conrad Gill, gives a very full 
account of the mutinies at Spithead and the Nore during the 
great war with France, and seeks to explain their causes, His 
conclusions are that these risings were due to the dis- 
content resulting from the hard conditions of service and to 
political unrest brought about by the propagation of new 
ideas. This means that the French Revolution and these 
mutinies may be classed as phenomena of the same order, In 
each case are to be traced faulty administration, extending 
over many years, and indifferent leading. The collapse of 
monarchical government in France during the eighteenth 
century is well known. The failure of the governing classes 
in this country to see that the Navy was properly adminis- 
tered and led during the same period seems to be less widely 
recognized. It bas long been known that the scamen were 
then not properly either paid or fed, that no sufficient 
steps were taken to prevent tyranny in individual ships, 
and that the system of manning the fleet was very faulty. 
Our author gives chapter and verse to confirm this, but he 
takes no account of contemporary manners and customs on land, 
which would now be considered exceptionally hard. If the 
reader omits to do so the hardships will appear much greater 
than they were thought to be at the time, and no sufficient 
allowance will be made for the officers upon whom it fell to 
remedy the faults of the administration and to maintain dis- 
cipline among men badly treated by the State. Contentment 
and goodwill are indispensable to the maintenance of a 
sound discipline. That an officer could preserve it in such 
adverse circumstances and retain the goodwill of his men is 
shown by the case of Captain Talbot of the ‘ Eurydice,’ 
Manchester: Slerratt 


* The Naval Mutinies of 1707, By Conrad Gill, M.A. 
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referred to on p. 71. The reason for his success is instructive 


In a letter from the men asking him to return on board and 
resume command, they concluded with “hopeing you will always 
continue to do, as you have heretofore done, to hear a man’s 
In that simple statement lies 
If the officer in command 
is just and knows his business, discipline is safe even although 
the administration may be bad. That the Spithead Mutiny 
was conducted on such moderate lines is probably attributable 
to the presence of a number of such officers in the fleet. 
Our author does not seem to make sufficient allowance for 


cause as well as an officer’s.” 
the whole secret of ruling men. 


their presence. 


Again, no account is taken of the conduct of the war during 


the years preceding the mutinies. This showed intense slack- 
ness in the administration, and must have contributed to bring 
about these outbreaks. The author is mistaken in stating 
that Lord Howe resigned command of the Channel Fleet in 
May, 1795. He did not do so until two years later. His 
retention in command for some two years after he was 
physically unfit to go to sea must certainly have militated 
against a vigorous use of the fleet, and have been injurious to 
discipline. With the commander-in-chief at Bath, how could 
it be expected that the captains would give that close and 
constant attention to their duties which is so necessary to 
efficiency? ‘The mischief done needed the mutinies and the 
vigorous arm of St. Vincent to eradicate it. The contrast 
between the manner of conducting the war during the years 
1803-5 and that during the years 1793-7 is very marked, and 
seems to indicate considerable reform during the interval. 
With these reservations the book can be safely recommended 
as containing much useful information derived from original 
sources and dealt with in an impartial spirit. 





THE COTSWOLD PEASANT.* 


Ir it were fair to sum up Major Gambier-Parry’s book in one 
matter-of-fact, dull sentence, it should be epitomized as an 
account of the downfall of hand labour before the coming of 
machinery ; but it is rather a study of the passing of a race— 
the race of Gloucestershire peasants, with their peculiar 
speech, their few demands, their amazing power of work, 
threshers, thatchers, mole-catchers, and the rest, men who felt 
the good fame of their fathers and the future of their 
children to be dependent on their skill and honesty; whose 
food was bread and cheese, whose education was to labour in 
the fields from the age of seven. 

Now these sketches are no mere fiction, but are accounts 
given, at first hand, by a Gloucestershire man, of the old folk 
yet living in his district; moreover they are singularly free 
from that aggressive spirit which trumpets the merits of the 
“good old times”: very rarely does Major Gambier-Parry 
let his instinctive dislike of the ugly utilitarianism of modern 
machinery outweigh his appreciation of its advantages of 
speed and economy and efficiency. In the story of the 
thatcher he does allow himself a reference to “repellent 
corrugated iron” and “cheap tiles or even smug slates”; but 
by this time the fresh wind has blown so long in our faces and 
we have listened so keenly for the yaffels and blue Isaacs— 
what birds of Paradise these must be!—that the mechanical 
hammering jars on our ears as harshly as on his. Again, he 
is free from the danger of sentimentality that besets the 
lover of morris-dance and folk-song; for his record is not 
that of romantic holidays and rustic revellers in pink 
sunbonnets, but rather of the formidable labour of the last 
century, of the hard strength of the men and women, and 
the almost brutal upbringing of the children on the land. 
Take this account of “ Bithie,” who had lived through the 
“hungry forties,” and borne five children, toiling the while 
from dawn to dark; and had known the evils of the Gang 
system, when they wandered in crowds, men, women, and 
children, seeking work :— 

“The youngest was three when mother wer’ took; but I could 
take un along then, an’ set un out in the burru, long o’ the rest. 
The eldest wer’ a boy, and when he wer’ seven he wer’ earnin’— 
crow-starvin’ an’ that—at a shillun a week. Joe’s money come to 
eight shillun then, I minds; an’ mine, though that wer’n’t reg’lar, 
to sometimes as much as three. Ther’ wer’ no mistake about the 
work, or the want o’ fittal either, for that matter; but it had got 
to be done an’ put up wi’, Ther’ warn’t no use a-lookin’ at it, wi’ 








* The Spirit of the Old Folk, By Major Gambier-Parry. London: Smith, 


a party o’ sevenin housen. In winter times, 
it meut be—ay, an’ wet, too, right above th 
firing to dry us by but a few 
enough to dip a bit o’ bread ina 
that.” 

All this intimate knowledge is enough to make a 
interesting; clothe this soul in the flesh of Gloucestergh; 
speech, and it is also delightful, for the dialect hag music ne 
it, and charm, and is surely worthy of preservation aan 
gives us such words as “nesh” for “ delicate,” and “ fran - 
for “ quick-tempered ” ; and Major Gambier-Parry has ir 
lated this dialect with considerable skill, so that we are Leste 
conscious of its strangeness, but feel ourselves somehow s 
the atmosphere of sky and open fields and cottage gardens “a 
“the music of the flail on the floor.” : 


» Comin’ off w 


R e knees on us 
stick—we wer’ oftentimen” no 


drop o” cider, an’ go to bed e 





WEATHER SAYINGS.* 

Books about the weather have their own fascination; every. 
body likes to believe or disbelieve what somebody else says 
about that most baffling of topics. The author of this little 
book has not improved it with misprints and misquotations 
but there are still a number of saws and proverbs in it which, 
perhaps because they are local, may be new to readers from 
other neighbourhoods. The Devon variant of the familie 
“oak before ash” rhyme, for instance, is not for farmers, but 
for young women—“ oak before ash” goes with “summer 
sash,” and “ash before oak” with “summer cloak.” 4 
Cheshire proverb tells you that “when the corn is over the 
crow’s back the frost is over,” and according to a Kentish 
saying “there are always nineteen fine days in October” 
These are doubtless born of average experience, but why, in 
Devon and Hampshire, should it be unlucky to neglect killing 
the first butterfly? Is it because it may be a cabbage white 
which does harm in kitchen gardens? It would be mor 
likely to be a peacock or a tortoiseshell, which do no harm at 
all. The garden mixes naturally with weather proverbs, and 
side by side with the proverb attributed to Leicestershire, 
that “a wet Good Friday and Easter Day bring plenty of 
grass but little good hay,” you get the caution that “ parsley 
sown on Good Friday bears a heavier crop than that sown on 
any other day,” and that “parsley seed goes nine times to 
the devil before coming up.” Parsley, of course, is a slow 
germinator. Many country proverbs are a mixture of 
observation and rough humour; that “ you will spend most of 
the year where you first hear the cuckoo,” for instance, is 
likely enough, since you will probably be at home; and you 
readily accept the assurance that “hoar frost and gypsies 
never stay nine days ina place.” But why should it hinder 
the growth of a boy to be beaten with an elder stick? This is 
less a “saying” than a superstition. A better saw is the 
delightful calculation, doubtless from the measuring of 
shadows, that “days lengthen a cock’s stride each day 
after Christmas.” Some of the associations of saints’ days, 
too, are pleasantly simple. “St. Swithun christens the 
apples” ; on September 2lst, “St. Matthee shut up the bee”; 
and the reasons for blessing December 26th are plain: 
“ Blessed be St. Stephen, there’s no fast upon his even.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 

In the Nineteenth Century the indefatigable Professor J. H. 
Morgan writes at length on Ulster. He pronounces against 
the policy of exclusion on the ground that it is only tenable on 
the assumption of the complete abandonment of the present 
Bill. But he is prepared to support a policy of what he calls 
Administrative Autonomy, under which Ulster, or the four 
north-eastern counties of Ulster, should be granted control 
of local government, education, and possibly police, subject 
to the authority of the Dublin Parliament, and he works out 4 
scheme of his own on these lines. At the same time he is not 
enthusiastic about his plan, though he calls it “the true policy,” 
observing that at best it is not an improvement on the Bill.—— 
Mr. Edgar Crammond’s long and interesting paper on “ Finan- 
cial Preparation for War” is based on the view that it is 
universally recognized that our gold reserves are insufficient 
for the functions they are liable to be called upon to fulfil 
even in time of peace. A fortiori are they inadequate to 
meet the requirements of war. Yet, owing to the apathy 
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of the British public, no really effective steps have yet been 
taken to strengthen them, though he welcomes the statement, 
made by the Chairman at a recent half-yearly meeting of one 
of the leading joint-stock banks, that during the last year or 
two there bad been a very large increase in the stock of gold 
being kept by the leading banks. He maintains with good 
ground that the question of financial preparation for war is as 
much a national and as urgent a question as the other two 

rincipal branches of Imperial defence—the Army and Navy. 
“The British public are entitled to know whether the Govern- 
ment bas elaborated its plan of war finance on such lines as 
will ensure that the minimum of suffering and inconvenience 
shall fall upon the commercial community in time of war 
panic and during war.” He accordingly suggests that repre- 
sentatives of the financial interests of the City of London, 
such as the bankers, the Stock Exchange and Lloyds, 
and representatives of the commercial interests of the 
Midlands and the North of England, such as the Chambers 
of Commerce, the shipping, cotton, and other industries 
should be permanently included in the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. ——Under the heading, “The Religious Future of 
China,” Mr. R. Fleming Johnston, District Officer, Wei-hai- 
Wei, pleads vigorously for the maintenance of Confucianism 
as the basis of Chinese civilisation. “It is precisely,” he 
urges, “ because Confucianism is tolerant of other religions. 
and abstains from confining the minds or souls of men 
within the prison walls of creeds and dogmas, that it is 
perhaps in a better position than any other religious cult 
to become the official religion of a modern State.” He finds 
support for his view not only in the writings of the native 
Pro-Confucian party, but in the frank admissions of leading 
representatives of missionary effort in China, notably Dr. 
John Ross, who in the July issue of China, the quarterly 
record of the Christian Literature Society for China, declares 
that Confucianism has stood for moral force, and that “ there 
is nothing in Confucianism incompatible with the progress, 
social, political, or spiritual, of the Chinese people. The 
missionary should claim him [Confucius] as an ally and not 
oppose him as a foe.” Dr. Georges Chatterton-Hill bas an 
interesting paper on M. Charles Péguy, the founder and editor 
of the Cahiers de la Quinzaine, in which M. Romain Rolland’s 
Jean Christophe appeared. Dr. Chatterton-Hill maintains that 
M. Péguy is not only a great poet, but that he has played a 
part second to none in the recent patriotic and religious revival 
of France. 

In the National Review Mr. Ian Colvin displays his gift 
for political satire, so brilliantly shown in Party Whips, 
under a new aspect in his entertaining study of Mr. A islabie. 
A good many people, Mr. Colvin shrewdly surmises, do 
not know who he was. Let us suggest that the only 
Aislabie they ever heard of was the cricketer who comes 
into Tom Brown’s School Days. Yet Mr. Aislabie was in his 
day as famous as Mr. Lloyd George is now, for he was the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Sunderland Administra- 
tion which was wrecked by the South Sea Bubble. Aislabie, 
though he made an excellent defence, was unanimously judged 
to be guilty, and “ punished in a way that our more humane 
age must regard with horror: the bulk of his fortune was 
confiscated and given to those who had lost by the project he 
had helped to promote.” In fine, as Mr. Colvin puts it, 
the time has come for Aislabie to be whitewashed, since 
“he did nothing for which nowadays he would not receive 
the condonation of a sympathetic House and the con- 
gratulations of a grateful party.” Under the title of 
“Feminism in France,” Lord Cromer contributes an in- 
teresting account of the work of M. Théodore Joran, Le 
Suffrage des Femmes, which recently won the prize for the 
best essay on the question offered by the French Academy of 
Moral and Political Science. There is no hesitation about 
M. Joran’s verdict. He regards political feminism as a pure 
product of the revolution, and holds that “ anarchy, collectiv- 
ism, and anti-militarism” constitute a “social trinity ” in close 
connexion with the feminist movement, the triumph of which 
in his opinion ultimately means “ war on marriage.” M. Joran 
thinks, however, that the feminist movement in France will 
split on the rock of French love of family. Not the least 
interesting part of the book is the analysis of replies sent by 
a number of eminent Frenchmen to a circular issued in 1910 
by M. Jules Finot, editor of La Revue, and himself a strong 
feminist. But while a certain number of distinguished authors 











favour the movement, the attitude of most Frenchmen, and 
still more of most Frenchwomen, seems to be one of complete 
apathy. Mr. M. O. Sale sends a very interesting though 
somewhat bitter paper on “The Problem of Wales.” The Dis- 
establishment question, he declares, dominates everything else 
in Wales, and political follow religious differences exactly. 
Hence his main point is that, leaving aside for the moment 
the demerits of the Welsh Church Bill, the fact of its having 
passed (if it should pass) would be an electoral godsend to 
the Conservative Party in Wales. “ In Wales, asin England, 
the natural bias of county constituencies is Conservative 
when agricultural questions are not submerged. Wales will 
follow that natural bias when the time comes.” As for 
religion, Mr. Sale maintains that rural Wales is priest- 
ridden—by Nonconformist influences—to an extent that 
Nationalist Ireland never was. Coming to the question of 
nationality, he contends that the one aim of Radicals is to 
capture Nationalism as a party weapon, and to pretend that 
Liberalism is the Welsh national creed. “The question then 
arises, Are we to play at our opponents’ game and aim 
at the creation of a Welsh Conservative Party, or are we to 
regard Wales as an intrinsic part of Great Britain, and (to 
use rather an unsatisfactory expression) to proceed with the 
campaign against Radicalism on the lines of Anglicizing 
Wales?” ‘This process, however, in Mr. Sale’s view, is going 
on rapidly all along the border and in South Wales indepen- 
dently of politics. Mr. Sale also dwells on the power of 
the vernacular press as an engine of intolerant particularism 
and points out that if rural wages all over the country are a 
scandal and distress to the kind heart of Mr. Lloyd George, 
reform, like charity, should begin at home.——* Ceorl,” 
writing on “New Journalism as the purveyor of foreign 
intelligence,” in a pretentious and bombastic article goes 
out of his way to attack a distinguished British officer for 
his gross credulity in accepting the Bulgarians’ estimate of 
their own prowess. As a matter of plain fact, in the work 
attacked—* The Campaign in Thrace”—the author, while 
frankly admitting the source of his information, subjects 
the Bulgarian General Staff to a good deal of damaging 
criticism. The tone and temper of the article may be best 
judged from the following sentence :— 

“The newspapers which once set the standard for efficient and 
independent foreign services have been the worst offenders in this 
respect, and their vacillating policies and emasculated information 
during the Balkan struggle have been euphonious echoes of the 
fatuous efforts by a Foreign Office lacking the wit or strength to 
back its pretensions in the councils of Europe.” 

Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, M.P., who writes on “The Future 
Government of the United Kingdom” in the new Contemporary, 
proceeds on the assumption that the Liberal Party is com- 
mitted to the fulfilment of the federal policy by the explicit 
declarations of Mr. Asquith and other Liberal leaders. 
Our obligation to Nationalist Ireland is “not merely to 
pass this particular Home Rule Bill. It is to secure the 
better government of Ireland.” But this is not the only con- 
sideration. “We have got at the same time to make sure 
that by according a measure of self-government to Ireland, 
we are simultaneously going to improve our present method 
of governing England, Scotland, and Wales.” Now the com- 
mittal of the party to devolution is of great importance, since 
it is “obvious” that the question of reconstructing the Second 
Chamber “should not be touched until the whole scheme of 
devolution is complete.” So much for the blessed Preamble. 
But there are other delectable admissions in this article. For 
example, “The presence of forty-two Irish members [at 
Westminster; is only tolerable as a temporary expedient. 
There can be no question, therefore, that Home Rule for 
England and Wales must follow, and follow speedily, in order 
that an even balance and an equality of treatment may exist 
between the various parts of the United Kingdom.” Better 
still is the confession that “there is no demand for Home 
Rule in England chiefly because she has not been taught 
to expect it.” This is a formula of infinite adaptability. 
We pass over Mr. Ponsonby’s large assumption that 
“ Nationalist Ireland, if thwarted in the very hour of victory, 
will produce far more formidable antagonists than Ulster, 
however sincere or however well-drilled her rebels may 
be”: of more interest is his frank admission that “we 
Radicals,” who are “impatient to proceed with drastic social 
and land reforms,” have no use for any Conference, it is too 
much to expect of human nature. Lastly, we may note his 
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ingenious argument that when the Heptarchy is restored or, at 
any rate, a Tetrarchy, “ Ulstermen will no longer be able to 
protest that they desire to remain under the Union, for they 
will form just as much a part of the Union as everyone else.” 
It is only right to add that Mr. Ponsonby writes with obvious 
sincerity and perfect good-temper. The same remarks apply 
to Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree’s paper on Rural Land Reform. 
He is most careful not to impute harshness or unfairness to 
landlords. His main contentions are not only arguable, but 
generally admitted, viz., that much of the land could yield far 
more than it does; that the wages of the agricultural labourer 
are too low; and that be is badly housed. (Mr. Rowntree 
points out that where the farmer has been obliged to pay high 
wages, by the competition of alternative employment, in order 
to get labour, he has been able to pay them.) Mr. Rowntree’s 
remedies are practically those of the Government, but he 
advances them without trumpeting their infallibility. And we 
are glad to see that he holds sound views on the disastrous effect 
of the existing rating system, which penalizes the enterprise 
of farmer or landlord. He maintains, in conclusion, that the 
best landlords, i.e., those who fix their rents at a point which 
will enable farmers to pay living wages to men and who see to 
it that game does not interfere with the proper cultivation of 
the soil, have nothing to fear from the reforms proposed by the 
Government. 

In the Fortnightly Sir Roger Casement compares Roman 
Catholic Ireland to Macedonia and Ulster to Turkey, in a 
somewhat bitter article. According to him the Union has 
been a failure because “where it found one Irish people, 
after a hundred and twelve years of resolute effort it now 
offers us two.” The divergence of the two populations is 
attributed to the Act of Union, but if the Turkish parallel is 
a true one there does not appear to be any need to explain 
disunion by means of the Union. We are told, too, that— 
“The Mussulman invaders of Eastern Europe were, however, 
much less capable men and less efficient dominators than their 
Protestant prototypes of the West. The Turk remained to the 
end a foreigner, and left the conquered races the enjoyment of 
their religion and their languages, along with much else that 
maintained a vivid national consciousness vigorous enough to 
finally oust the conqueror by an appeal to the very sword on 
which he based his title.” 

Apparently Sir Roger looks to the Christians of Ireland 
“to finally oust” the heathen with a split infinitive as well as a 
sword.— Colonel Graves contributes a Canadian view of Home 
Rule. His point is that written constitutions, and therefore 
guarantees, are bound in time to alter and be moulded 
according to the desires of those who have the predominant 
voice in working the constitutional machine. He takes the 
ease of education in Canada, and shows how difficult it is to 
make regulations for the future. In Manitoba the French 
half-breeds had a small number of Roman Catholic schools. 
In 1890 public money was withdrawn, the schools declaring 
that this was the result of Protestant prejudice, the 
Legislature justifying their action on the ground that they 
did not wish to perpetuate and encourage a dual system of 
race and religion as in old Canada. The Constitution contains 
a provision authorizing the Federal Government to go to the 
help of wronged minorities in the case of education, this 
clause having been inserted to protect Protestants in Quebec. 
But this was unavailing, as the Federal Ministry, on proposing 
to act, were turned out of office. So much for a paper guarantee. 
Another instance relates to the suppression of the Jesuits by 
Clement XIV. After the dissolution of the order their estates 
passed as derelicts to the Crown. In 1888 the Provincial 
Legislature of Quebec voted $400,000 compensation to the 
Jesuits, the taxation falling largely on the Protestant ship- 
owners, bankers, and manufacturers; to gild the pill $60,000 
was voted for Protestant education. As Colonel Graves points 
out, no guarantees on paper can be of lasting force. Miss 
Edith Sellers gives a very interesting summary of the diary 
which has been published by the heir to the Austrian throne. 
Eighteen years ago Franz Ferdinand spent a year in travelling 
round the world, and on returning recorded his impressions. 
Apparently these are very frank, and show his strong dislike, 
openly expressed, of America and all things American, though 
at the same time acknowledging the American’s enormous 
capability in dealing with material things. The dislike was 








no doubt partly traceable to the rufiled feelings of the 
Hapsburg in a democratic country, but not entirely, for the 
Archduke delighted in Australia and found the people there 








sympathetic. He was evidently impressed by English rule in 
India, though English people generally were not to his mind, 
Miss Sellers tells us that the diary reveals a strongly marked 
personality, one evidently more in sympathy with mediaeyaj 
ideas of government than with modern. Throughout his 
journeys he seems to have taken great interest in the poor, 
and judged governments by their treatment of their least for. 
tunate subjects. Soldiers everywhere interested him, and 
ships of war, and he expresses his regret at the small numbers 
of the Austrian navy.——Signor Luigi Villari writes of 
“Italy a Year after the Libyan War.” He is naturally 
proud of the way in which his country has carried through 
the enterprise, and of the temper of the people. Nowhere 
has there been any impatience or failure of purpose, and 
the whole country has shown a united and patriotic spirit, 
so much so that the Socialist Party, who opposed the war, has 
split up over it. Signor Villari laments the attitude of English 
opinion towards the war, and the way in which the worst charges 
brought against the Italian army were believed. National 
misunderstandings are in every way regrettable, and we in this 
country know a good deal about them. No doubt in England 
there was a feeling that the war was one of pure con- 
quest, and Signor Villari does not consider how this view 
affected opinion here. He also complains that the English 
tourist in Italy is completely ignorant of the present ccn- 
dition and prosperity of the country, and resents everything 
modern. But he must remember that the excuse for our 
ignorance is the glorious past of his country. 

Mr. Arthur Page, writing in Blackwood, hits the mark 
when he says, “If only fifty constituencies were pre- 
pared to send as their representatives to Parliament men 
of pre-eminently high character, who could be relied upon 
to act as they thought best for the general good of the 
community, untrammelled by party or personal commit- 
ments, how profound a change would take place in the moral 
and practice of the legislature!” Character rather than 
brains is what we need most at the present time. The 
problem is how to make Demos aware that he is not best 
served by sycophants. Miss Gertrude Bell’s papers of 
travel in the East are always delightful, and the present 
instalment of “ A Post-Road through the Syrian Desert” is 
no exception. The desert route on this occasion was not the 
conventional one of burning sand and sun-scorch; hail, snow, 
and frost were the accompaniments of the journey, though, 
of course, the water difficulty remained. Some of the best things 
in the paper are the conversations which Miss Bell has the art 
of reporting, for here better than by pages of description do we 
seem transported to the East. Mr. Douglas G. Browne's 
second paper on “ The Background of War” deals with letters 
of marque. It is difficult to realize the condition of the 
Channel during the early part of the eighteenth century, when 
privateers swarmed. The Fleet seemed impotent to deal with 
the plague, and unending petitions poured into the Admiralty 
for help. The difficulties of protection were great; it was 
impossible to protect every ship singly, and when they went 
in numbers the Admirals complained that the merchant 
vessels would neither obey orders nor keep together. 
Privateering was largely mixed up with smuggling and the 
carrying of Jacobite letters. Indeed, in Romney Marsh 
there was a colony who obeyed no law and lived a life of 
buecaneers. The history of privateering should be studicd 
by Radical members of Parliament who seemed anxious 
for its revival not so long ago, by allowing merchant 
ships to be turned into cruisers on the high seas. The 
cowboy, it appears, is passing. ‘The great open tracts of 
country are being broken up, and where there are settlers 
the cowboy disappears. In a paper on the subject we 
learn that the melodramatic figure of books is by no meaus 
universally true, and that cowboys often go into towns 
without getting drunk or letting off revolvers. Indeed, we 
are given a picture of a very hard-working man, quite able 
to look after himself. There is a description of a stampede 
of two thousand cattle at night, when the writer bad to ride for 
his life in front of them, life depending on the fleetness of his 
horse. What causes a stampede seems obscure; in this instance 
it may have been an electrical disturbance in the air. A 
scientific man came to investigate the question, but if there 
seemed any likelihood of a run taking place he kept out of 
the way, remembering the position into which a fellow man of 
science had got himself when collecting nocturnal insects 
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near a herd of cattle which stampeded. “The Day’s Work” 
is a description of the doings of an Indian magistrate visiting 
a remote village. Very pleasant is the account of the old native 
officer living in retirement on his ancestral land, who had 
fougbt in frontier wars and had been to England at the Corona- 
tion of Edward VII. He comes to greet the magistrate, and 
to uphold with bis presence the majesty of the Government. 
Some things there are which puzzle even a magistrate, as, for 
instance, the snake dhaman; if a man meets one by accident 
and looks in its eyes he dies at once. Grim comedy is not 
absent. A nose-cutting case caused great correspondence 
and a sending backwards and forwards of—the nose. Various 
authorities disputed the possession, and the clerk asked for 
orders, which were given in this form: “ Burn it, you son of a 
donkey! Burn it, and tell the chief constable that he is the 
father of all asses!” 

An exceedingly curious and interesting article in the United 
Service Magazine for November is “ A Discourse of Pirates,” 
by Sir Henry Mainwaring, 1617. Mainwaring afforded an 
excellent example of the utility of a poacher turned game- 
keeper. He had been a pirate, and therefore knew all about the 
trade, and was able to put the Government up to many tips 
for dealing with it. Besides being an ex-pirate and having 
a very great knowledge of the sea, Mainwaring had also a 
very pretty talent for that particular kind of “swaggering” 
literature which was so popular in the latter part of the 
Elizabethan age, and which Shakespeare was so fond of 
quizzing. With many fine flourishes he tells us how the 
“Duke of Savoy” and the “Duke of Florence” sent him his 
pardon, and how the “ Dey of Tunis eate Bread and Salt and 
swore by his Heade” that if Mainwaring would stay with him 
“he would divide his estate equally with him” and never urge 
him to “turn Turk.” Very naif and very Shakespearean is 
Mainwaring’s anticipation of criticism and doubt as to this 
statement. “ Theis I knowe of myne owne knowledge and so 
do many more.” No doubt if there had been justices in Tunis 
he would have said that he had “the hands of twelve justices 
of the quorum” to it. But the Dey of Tunis does not end 
the list of the industrious pirate’s friends and backers. The 
“Condy of Portolegro,” whoever he may be, the Duke of 
Guyse, and the Spanish Ambassador all apparently vied with 
each other in showering promises of protection upon Main- 
waring. We shall look forward to the next instalment of 
the “ Discourse ” with great interest. 





FICTION, 
HERE ARE LADIES.® 
Mr. JAMES STEPHENS’sS new volume marks a considerable 
advance on The Crock of Gold, the short story, or fantasia 
being a much better vehicle for his peculiar and remarkable 
talent than the continuous narrative. Yet the results are 
hardly less disconcerting. Those who were fortunate enough 
to hear Artemus Ward lecture have left it on record that 
the effect of his humour was enhanced by the extreme 
seriousness of his demeanour. He uttered the most excruciat- 
ingly ludicrous or idiotic remarks with an air of profound 
melancholy. Mr. Stephens, per contra, deals largely, almost 
exclusively, with dismal or tragic themes in a spirit of intel- 
lectual exhilaration. One has only to run through the contents 
of the volume to be struck with the monotony of misunder- 
standing with which it is concerned. The first three sketches 
deal with three types of unsuccessful husband—two brutal 
egotists, the third an antithesis of the femme incomprise, 
a man temperamentally incapable of understanding women. 
(Here, however, the habitual note of interrogation on which 
Mr. Stephens ends does not preclude possibilities of a cheerful 
sequel.) In “A Glass of Beer” we read of a man who had 
hungered and prayed for the death of his wife, who had hated 
her for years “ with a kind of masked ferocity,” and yet cele- 
brated his emancipation by spending day after day in a Paris café 
watching the endless va-et-vient of “ obscene and treacherous” 
people, having outgrown his taste, or rather his longing, for 
vulgar pleasure, and yet unable to start afresh in the whole- 
some places of the world. Then we have “Three women who 
wept,” one for a futile Prince Charming who disguised his 
native timidity under a mask of bravado, another for a 
cruel and monstrous son, and a third for a conscience- 
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less bookmaker’s clerk, a cadger and an outlaw. “The 
Triangle” is a sardonic fantasy on the theme that “for 
ever the chief attraction of Paradise must be that there isa 
serpent in it to keep it lively and wholesome.” Mrs. Morrissy, 
wedded to a burly loafer who bores her to death, is goaded into 
jealousy by his attentions to «lackadaisical cousin, and ejects 
her rival with ignominy by the simple device of packing off 
her pet dog to the lady’s home. Of the “three angry people,” 
the first is a stone-breaker—whose temper reminds one of 
Richard Strauss’s Steinklopfer—into whom a young passer-by 
sticks a number of conversational pins with the precision of a 
Spanish bull-fighter. Number two is a henpecked workman 
who, having chucked up his job, goes home to break the news 
to his shrewish wife, only to find that the assertion of his 
manhood entirely revolutionizes her attitude towards him. 
The third study in irascibility ends up with the advice of a 
man to a woman to dress up as a man and go out into the 
world, in the assurance that on the strength of her figure no 
one could ever guess that she was a woman. There may be 
some subtle and beautiful moral underlying this dialogue, 
but we frankly confess we have failed to fathom it. At 
any rate we cannot say, “Here is a gentleman.” “A Three- 
penny-piece ” is a brilliant if somewhat perplexing fable, 
memorable for a quite wonderful passage describing the 
trans-stellar flight of the young seraph, Cuchulain. Two 
of the husbands in the “Three Young Wives” are 
frankly odious, and one cruel into the bargain; and 
cruelty is the main motive in the most remarkable of the 
sketches, entitled “Three Lovers who Lost.” A great modern 
painter, discussing the methods of Goya and his complete 
freedom from artistic conventions, once said of him that “ he 
painted human beings as if he saw them for the first time,” 
i.e. as if he were a visitor from another planet. We find 
the same uncanny detachment in the attitude of Mr. 
Ssephens towards his fellows. He is deeply interested 
in their strange ways and their odd habits, and he exhibits 
them misunderstanding, provoking, or lacerating one another 
with the utmost vivacity and gusto, interspersing the dolorous 
recital with all sorts of shrewd, witty, caustic, or laugh- 
able comments. Strange to say, though this elfin gaiety 
—as of a highly intelligent leprechaun constantly observing, 
“ What fools these mortals be! ”—prevails throughout the book, 
it is absent from the lyrics sandwiched between the prose 
pieces, which are often marked by a gracious and tender 
feeling. But, whatever his medium or his mood, there is 
one constant factor in all of Mr. Stephens’s work, one quality 
which endures unchanged the wildest variations of tragedy 
and comedy—bis admirable control of the English tongue. 
So skilfully does he thrust and parry with words that he shakes 
the most established principles, till we doubt even the borror 
of being “ reliable,” and are ready to deny that “the verb to be 
takes the same case after as before”; for here is the readiest, 
happiest writing, whether of prose or of the little poems that 
part and join his stories. 





Scenes from a Subaltern’s Life. By C. L. Gilson. (William 
Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—It is almost impossible for an 
author who embarks on short colloquial stories of the Army to 
avoid challenging comparison with Kipling, which comparison 
is apt to be exceedingly damaging to the younger writer. 
Mr. Gilson flings himself into the snare, and gives us in 
addition an “O'Hara” and a chapter-heading from “The 
Five Nations,” so that we feverishly turn the pages in terror 
of an imitation Ortheris, although Mr. Gilson seems a little 
lacking in the intimacy of Kipling’s writing, as though he 
either did not know, or did not wish to record, the inner life 
of a regiment. But for this inevitable comparison, Mr. Gilson 
has distinct merits of his own, chief among them that quick- 
ness of emotions which is essential to the writing of short 
stories, an adequate sense of humour, and a power of drawing 
vivid little sketches of men and women ; the pathos, moreover, 
of “Sweethearts and Wives,” and of the other episodes of the 
Boer war, is unforced and free from sentimentality. There 
is something so repulsive about purely physical pain and 
horror, where it is uninspired by any higher romance, that it 
should have no place in literature; and Mr. Gilson would have 
been better advised to omit altogether the tule of the “ Resur- 
rection of Private Spratt”; yet it is just in this story that 





he shows himself capable of working up a mystery with few 
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ingredients and no unnecessary details, and makes us inclined 
to wish that he would turn to the writing of wholly original 
detective stories. 

Indiscretions of Dr. Carstairs. By A. de O. (William 
Heinemann. 6s.)—‘“ A. de O.” is a little unkind tous. In 
the prologue we are introduced to a fascinating young 
doctor, who bears, it is true, a somewhat faint resemblance 
to the average Harley Street practitioner, but has all the 
essential characteristics of a medical Sherlock Holmes. As 
he discourses to a bevy of Watsons we are thrilled by the 
romantic possibilities of his practice as a woman’s doctor— 
and surely the indiscretions must include one murder at least 
—and we are admilted to the mysterious privacy of his case- 
book, and our curiosity grows ever greater at the sound of 
the titles, “The Moat House,” “ Death in a Chelsea Lodging,” 
“Fate and the Telephone.” Here “A. de O.” extinguishes 
our excitement, and gives us, instead of the thrilling melo- 
drama that we were expecting, gentle little stories of life as 
it is, more or kess. But it does not follow that the book is 
stupid because it disappoints our first ideas of it; the gentle 
stories, as such, are attractive and carefully written, and the 
technique and etiquette of the profession are, as a rule, 
scrupulously respected; moreover, such passages as the 
following, concerning the reception of a broker's man, seem 
to promise better things to come: “It was characteristic of 
him that within five minutes he had made his unbidden guest 
a devoted admirer and sympathetic friend. After a few words 
of explanation the man found himself occupying the most 
comfortable chair in the room,a box of Egyptian cigarettes 
at his side; and as Marjoribanks thought his own Morning 
Post hardly lively enough, a Daily Mail was brought in for 
him to read.” 

Tide Marks. By Margaret Westrup (Mrs. W. Sydney 
Stacey). (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—There are some very 
amusing passages in this novel—though its theme is the well- 
worn story of the wife, a wife in name only, who falls in 
love with her own husband. This, however, is varied by the 
expedient of the husband having purposely caused the marriage 
to be illegal in case he could not win his bride after all. He 
thoughtfully provides a chaperon in the shape of a sister whom 
he calls a ghost and keeps shut up in a disused wing of his 
house in Cornwall. The scenes of the novel which pass in the 
country are not, however, half so entertaining as the account 
of the heroine’s work in a little cheap hat-shop in Chelsea, 
where she lives with a most cheerful family of Jews whose 
name is Smith. All the scenes which pass in the hat-shop are 
clever, and Mr. and Mrs. Smith are decidedly engaging 
people, in spite of Mrs. Smith's vulgarity and the per- 
petual smell of onions which pervades her house. The 
story ends well, and Philippa, the heroine, is rather an 
attractive creature in spite of her many follies. 

READABLE Nove.s.—Idonia. By Arthur F. Wallis. 
(Sampson Low, Marston and Co. 6s.)—A most romantie 
story of London under Queen Mary, where love and swords, 
Jesuits and villains and heroes hold the stage. Mr. Brock’s 
illustrations are, as usual, delightful. Sheila Intervenes. 
By Stephen McKenna. (Herbert Jenkins. 6s.)—Mr. McKenna 
has many of the qualities essential to the writing of good 
fiction, especially the power to control and shape his plot; but 
he must study far more closely the psychology of men and 
women, and avoid the drawing of characters so impossible as 
those in his last novel. Cupid Goes North. By Martin 
Swayne. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—A story of flirtation 
in Scotland, which may well be called a farce; the situations 
are broadly humorous, but there is throughout a forced effort 
after brilliancy which is little to be commended. Abdul 
Hamid’s Daughter. By Melek Hanoum and Grace Ellison. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—This story of life in the Imperial 
Turkish harem is written by the heroine of Pierre Loti’s 
“ Désenchantées”; but of greater interest are the English- 
woman’s impressions of the Ottoman Court, which form the 
first part of the book. 

















SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 





The Russian Ballet. By A. E. Johnson. With illustrations 
by René Bull. (Constable and Co, 21s. net.)}—The stories of 
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most of the ballets that have been produced in London 
during the last two years by M. de Diaghilew are accurately 
described by Mr. Johnson, and his book may, for this reason 
serve as an expensive “souvenir” for the visitor to Covent 
Garden or Drury Lane. But Mr. Johnson has not enough 
knowledge of the history of his subject to be able to attempt 
any serious appreciation of the aesthetics of dancing. He 
apparently imagines, for instance, that Noverre, the great 
French maitre de ballet of the eighteenth century, who created 
the ballet d'action, was in the habit of sacrificing the dramatic 
value of his stories forthe purpose of exhibiting the dancers’ 
skill. Asa matter of fact it is notorious that Noverre’s whole 
energy was devoted to insisting that every single motion of 
the dancer must be relevant tothe dramatic design of the 
ballet. It may be added that Mr. Jobnson is a somewhat 
severe and unperceptive critic of the latest of the Russian 
productions. 


A Decade of Tariff Fooling: a Retrospect by the Cobden Club, 
(Cobden Club, Broadway Court, Westminster. 2d.)—It is 
now ten years since Mr. Chamberlain opened his Tariff 
Reform campaign, and the Cobden Club celebrates the ocea- 
sion by issuing a pamphlet in which the whole history of the 
movement is reviewed. The greater part of the booklet, which 
is in the main the work of Lord Eversley, is concerned with 
showing how the original gloomy predictions of Tariff 
Reformers as to the decadence and ruin of our industries 
have been falsified by the trade figures of the last ten years. 
Although in some places the pamphlet shows strong signs of 
a party bias, with the principles underlying it, as we need not 
remind our readers, we are in complete agreement, 


Paul Bourget. By Ernest Dimnet. (Constable and Co, 
Is. net.) —At a time when the revival of patriotic and religious 
feeling in France is being watched over here with so much 
interest, M. Dimnet’s sketch of Paul Bourget’s intellectual 
development is particularly welcome. For Bourget’s position 
to-day, in spite of the extremist character of his Conservative, 
Royalist, and Catholic opinions, and of his sympathies with 
that uncompromising body, [Action frangaise, is in many ways 
characteristic of the new France. As an active influence, too, 
in moulding the new generation his importance is not to be 
denied, though his personality, as revealed in his writings, is 
less sympathetic and attractive, and consequently less stimu- 
lating to the young, than that of such a writer as M. Barres. 
English readers will find Bourget’s merits alike as a writer 
and as a thinker impartially discussed in M. Dimnet’s excellent 
little book. It is of equal value as a piece of literary criticism 
or a psychological record. 





Memories and Adventures. By Louise Héritte-Viardot. 
Translated from the German manuscript and arranged by 
E. 8. Buchheim. (Mills and Boon. 10s. 6d. net.)—The author 
of these reminiscences is the daughter of Pauline Viardot 
and the niece of Malibran and of Manuel Garcia. From its 
very beginning, therefore, her life was spent among musicians, 
and it is perhaps chiefly on account of the many stories of 
musicians which this volume contains that it will find its most 
eager readers. Madame Héritte-Viardot’s experiences, how- 
ever, have been more varied than those of most singers; she 
tells of a long stay in South Africa, of another in Russia, and 
gives accounts of a police raid, of a shipwreck, and of a railway 
accident. Her pages are filled with the names not only of 
famous musicians, such as Berlioz, Rossini, Meyerbeer, and 
Rubinstein, but of other celebrities, like George Sand, Dickens, 
and Turgenieff. Among the most entertaining chapters is one 
describing an operatic tour through England and Ireland in 
1858, with Viardot, Grisi, and Mario as the chief members of 
the company. 





New Eprrions.—The Book of the Dead: the Papyrus of 
Ani, with Hieroglyphic Transcript, Translation, and Intro- 
duction, by E. A. Wallis Budge, M.A., Litt.D. 2 vols. (Philip 
Lee Warner. £2 net.)—The Papyrus of Ani, which was 
acquired by the British Museum in 1888, is the best of all 
the known papyri containing the Theban recension of the Book 
of the Dead. A facsimile of the papyrus was issued by the 
Trustees in 1890, and some time later Dr. Budge published an 
English translation of it, together with a description of the 
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papyrus and a general introduction. Both of these works 
are now reissued together in the present magnificent volumes. 
The commentary has been thoroughly revised and largely 
rewritten for the purpose. The Diary of Samuel Pepys, 
MA, F.B.S. Edited by Henry B. Wheatley. 8 vols. (G. 
Bell and Sons. 5s. each.)—The most complete edition of 
Pepys that has been published is now added to Bohn’s 
Standard Library. Those who have known it in its more 
expensive form will not need to be reminded that it contains 
a Life of Pepys, numerous notes, and a very full index. 
fhe Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Barrett, 
1845-1846. 2 vols. (Smith, Elder and Co. In leather, 
bg. net each. In cloth, 4s. net each.)—This cheaper issue of 
the Letters is excellently produced in every way, though we 
cannot help regretting that the title printed on the cover has 
been vulgarized to “ The Browning Love Letters.” Poems. 
By Robert Louis Stevenson. (Chatto and Windus and 
Longmans, Grecn. 12s. 6d. net.)—The Florence type has 
been used for printing this beautiful edition of Stevenson's 
poems. The volume contains “ Underwoods,” “ Ballads,” 
“Songs of Travel,” and “ A Child’s Garden of Verses.” 
The Perfect Wagnerite. By Bernard Shaw. (Constable and 
Co. 3s. 61. net.)}—A new chapter, which has hitherto only 
been published in the German translation of the book, is 
added to this edition. It elaborates Mr. Shaw’s theory as 
to the alleged difference in character between “ Gitterdim- 
merung” and the earlier portions of the “ Ring.” Treat- 
ment by Hypnotism and Suggestion. By C. Lloyd Tuckey. 
(Bailliére, Tindall, and Cox. 10s. 6d. net.)—For the sixth 
edition of Dr. Lloyd Tuckey’s well-known work a preface 
has been written by Sir Francis Cruise. An interesting 
chapter has also been added by Dr. Constance Long, dealing 
with Professor Freud’s method of psycho-analysis, which 
led to such lively discussions at this year’s Medical Con- 
gress. ——Cheaper editions bave been issued of The Land that 
is Desolate: an Account of a Tour in Palestine, and Uganda for 
a Holiday, by Sir Frederick Treves, Bart. (Smith, Elder and 
Co., 6s. net each). 




















Booxs OF ReEFERENCE.—A New English Dictionary. 
Tombal—Trahysh. By Sir James A. H. Murray. (Oxford 
University Press. 5s.)—The latest section of the great Oxford 
dictionary contains aitogether three thousand two hundred 
and ninety-five words. Both the first and last words of the 
section, by the way, will at first sight seem incompreben- 
sible to the average reader. The first, “tombal,” turns out, 
however, to be easily explicable. It is not, as might be 
expected,a word of Fiji origin, but hails from the columns of 
the Daily News, where it made its only recorded appearance in 
the year 1900. It means simply “of or pertaining to a tomb.” 
On the other hand, “Trahysh” is a genuinely obscure werd, 
being a variant of the obsolete verb “ Traise,” “to betray.” 
—Dictionary of National Biography. Second Supplement : 
Index and Epitome. Edited by Sir Sidney Lee. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—This volume bears the same 
relation to the second Supplement to the Dictionary as did the 
Epitome published in 1903 to the whole work. It consists of 
an abridgment of the three volumes of the Supplement, each 
memoir being represented on an average by one-twelfth of the 
number of words in the full text. We have also received: 
University College of North Wales: Calendar for the Session 
1913-14. (J. E. Cornish, Ltd., St. Ann’s Square, Manchester.) 
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THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


32 Brook Street, Crosvenor Square, W.; 
and & Avenue de Friedland, Faris. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
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Abbott (E. A.), Miscellanea Evange' lenetneni (Cambridge Press) 2/0 
Adams (C. F.), Trans-Atlan ie Historical Solidarity (Clarendon Press) net 69 
Ady (C. M.), ane the Hemanist Pope, 8vo (Methuen) net 10/6 
A iinson (A, C. E.), Roads from Rome, cr 8vo 5/6 
Armstron (Cc. F.), Shakespeare to = cr 8vo 
Bacon (J. ». ), The Strange Cases of Dr. Stanchon, cr 8vo 
Barker . H. a A British Dog in France, 8vo (Chatto & Windus 
Barnett (T. R.), Reminiscences of Old Scots Folk, cr 8vo (Foulis net 
Batten (LL. W. ), Commen’ on Ezra and Nehemiah, 8vo...(T. & T. —— 
Bax (E. B.), The Fraud of Feminism, cr 8vo (Richards) ne 
Beecher (H. W. yy ——— Orations, er 8vo (Revell) net 
Bigelow (M. A. & A. N.), Introduction to Biology, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 
Black (H.), “ According to my Gospel,” cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Blanchard (A. H.) and Drowne (H. B.), Text-book vent a En Pei) net - 
n 


ing, 8vo 
Bourne (G. ). Lucy Bettesworth, cr 8v 
Brett (G. S.), The Government of Man, cr 8vo ll) net 
Browing (A. ), Thomas Osborne, Earl of Danby and Duke of Leeds, cr 8vo 
(Simpkin) net 
Buchan (J.), Andrew Jameson, Lord Ardwall, cr ~ (Ww. Blackwood) net 
Caldecott yA © a Herod’s Temple, CF 8V0 ........:ssecseeeeeeeeeeees elly) 
Carnie (E. $5 Girl and other Stories, cr 8v0 .... .(Headley) net 
Carroll (B. uterpretation of the English Bible; Exodus and 
Leviticus, cr ~~ te (Revell) net 
Carr (W. K.), Matter and Some of its Dimensions, er 8vo Tr) net 
Cartwright (J.), Christina of Denmark, 1522-1590, 8vo 
Chesser (E.8.), My Baby in Sickness and in Health, 8vo 
Health and Strength”) net 
Chuquet (A.), Human Voices from the Russian ee * = cr - . 
rose) ne 
Cobb (H. H.), Wigse Skating in the y+ Style, cr 8vo......... (Nash) net 
Cole (G. D. H.), The World of Labour, cr 8V0_ ..........00++ ++eee(Bell) net 
Colthurst (R. St. J.), A Social Sunoco, oe 8vo . ..(Long) 
Cooke (H. R.), Buccaneers’ Island, cr ong) 
Cory (G. E. tn Rise of South asics” ool 2, 1820-1834 ...(Longmans) ne' 
Cresswell ( , The Twelve Foundations, cr 8vo (Mowbray) net 
Daw barn (Cc. Yr )s Workmen's Compensation Appeals, 1912-13, 8vo 


(Sweet & Maxwell) net 
Dawn (M.), Joie de Vie: aR er 8vo —— 
Dell (E. M.), ™ Rocks of Valpré, cr Svo ( 
Dommett (W. E.), Motor Car echanism, er 8vo (Scott & Gusamaedh oa net 
Du Bois (P.), The Practice of Salvation, cr 8v (Revell) net 
Duncan (F. M.), Cassell’s Natural History, 8vo . 
Eden (B.), Toy-making for Infants, 8vo 
English (E.), Sermons and Homilies, cr 8vo 
Faris (J. T.), Seeking Success, cr 8vo ( 
Fleming (L. W.-), My Wreath of waee = other Poems, 18mo(Simpkin) net 
Fleming (N.), Sparks that Brood, er 8v: (L 
Ford (R.), Ballads of Bairnhood, cr Ay am a" 
Frobenius (L.), The Voice of Africa, 2 vols, 4to. - “(Htatehinson) net 
Gale (Z.), When I was a Little Girl, Cr BVO .......c.cccceecenerscereneee (Macmillan) 
Goldsmith (E. E.), Toby, er 8vo ...(Macmillan) 
Graham (R, B. C.), A Hatchment, cr 8vo 
Gray (E. M.), A Vision of Reconcilement and other Verses (Methuen) net 2/6 
Haering (T.), The Christian Faith, 2 vols, 8vo ...(Hodder & Stoughton) net 21/0 
Has W. T. Stead returned: a Symposium, cr cr 8v0 L. N. Fowler) net 2/6 
Hawkhead “ ty ), Handbook of Technical Instruction for Wireless Tele- 
graphists, 8 Marconi Press) 
Hirshfeld (C, ¥. ) and Ulbricht (T. C.), Farm Gas —, cr 8vo 
(Ch: Ke & Hall) net 
Hodge (H. 8. V.), Pantoia, er 8vo........ essiiatisintiimetmeaninintinnd Goschen) net 
Holland (C.), The Lovers of ~~ a cr 8vo.. d 
Hoskin (A.), With other Races, cr 8vo.. . 
Houghton (B.), Bureaucratic Government, ‘er ‘8v0 .. 
Howell (A. G. F.), 8. Bernardino of Siena, BPD ccsrecce 
Howells (W, D.), Familiar Spanish Travels, 8vo 
Hughes (R.), The Amiable Crimes of Dirk Memling, cr 8vo (Appleton) 
Hunt (T. F.) and Burkett (C. W.), — and Crepr er 8vo ...(K. Paul) net 
Johnson (E. P.), Flint and Feather, 8 odder & Stoughton) net 
Johnston (M.), Hagar. A novel, aire. (Constable) 
Joyce (P. W.), The Origin and History of Irish Place Names, “hos 3, er ~ 4 
ngmans 
Kellogg (C. L.), Memoirs of an oa Prima Donna, 8vo (Paina) - 
Kenyon (E. C.), ’ Christine the H (B.T.S.) 
Kirkham (8, D.), North and South, 8vo (Putnam) net 
Lawless (E.) and Bullock (8. F.), The = of Castlebar, cr 8vo (J. Murray 
Léwenthal (C. A.), A Victim of Circumstance, cr 8vo Long 
Lucas (R.), The Measure of our oe er 8vo...(A. L. Humphreys) net 
Marsh (H. W.), Technical aoe, = art I., cr 8vo.. [=~ & Hall) net 
Marsh's Mathematics Work-Book, 8V0.................00+ we & Hall) net 
Martin (A. W.), The Life of Jesus in tke Light of the Higher Criticism, 
cr 8vo (Appleton) net 
Mitchell (S. W.), Westways, cr 8vo nwin) 
Moffett (C.) and ‘Horford (0.), The Bishop’s ‘Purse, cr 8vo (Appleton) 6/0 
Moring (T.), One Hundred Book Plates, 4to ......... (De La More Press) net 10/ '6 
Morison (J.), Poems Old and New, cr 8V0 ... ... (Hodder & Srongines net 5/0 
Mosse (A. H. E.), My Somali Book, 8vo eangenaunscoceusecivennenel (Low) net 12/46 
Nesbit (E.), Wet Magic, cr 8vo. ..(T. W. Laurie) 6/0 
North (L. H.), With a Stick and a Pipe, cr 8VO ........ccceceeeeeees (Everett) net 
O'Sullivan (E.), Mayfair Limited, cr 8vo seeeee (A. Melrose) 
O'Sullivan (V.), Sentiment and other Stories, cr 8vo .. em “Sickie 
Oxford Poetry, 1910-1913, cr 8vo kin) ne 
Palmer (J.), e Future of the Theatre, cr ell) net 
Parry (M. G.-), Madame Necker; her Fasaily ond her Friends, 8vo 
cw. Blackwood net 
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Richter (L. M. ), Chantilly in History and Art, roy 8vo. (J. me ye net 21/0 
Rogers (W. T.), Dictionary of Abbreviations, cr 8vo G, All 
Roper (A. G. Ma Ancient Eugenics, cr 8vo 
Rowe (J.G.}, The Romance of Irish History, a ’" (Longmans) /6 
Runciman (J. F.), Richard Wagner, Composer of Operas, 8vo ...(Bell) net 10/6 
Sarawak (Ranee of), My Life in Sarawak, 8v0 (Methuen) net 12/6 
Scott (J. F.), a and Val 8v0 (“Gas World’) net 106 
Scrimgeour (F. J BS — of To-day, 8v0 W. Green) net 36 
Simpson (W. J. S.), Non-Communicating Attendance ...(Longmans) net 5/0 
Smith (W. B.), Medical Jurisprudence from the Judicial Standpoint, 8vo 
(Stevens & Sons) 12/6 
Stanley (H.), Practical Science for —pammmated Students, cr8vo(Methuen) 3/0 
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Swanwick (H. — 
Sweet (Henry), ale - net 18/0 
ds The Elements of ee Astronomy, er 870 
Clarendon Press) net 
-go-Lucky b+ ~ gone cr 8vo 


. H. Kelly) net 





Tancock (E. 
(Duckworth) ap 
Scott & Greenwood) 


Tho: sen 1B )> Fhe tie 
‘Treiber (E.), F. 36 
iterary and Pedestrian, 
(Long ) met a6 


Te G. ™M) ), Clio, a Muse, and other Eesays, 
vO 


u 








Wall (J. C.), Mediaeval Wall Paintings, cr 8vo (Talbot) net 

Warner (C. T.), Harrow in Prose and Verse, folio (Hodier& Siourhton) net 

Wharton (E.), The ——. of the Country, cr 8vo 

Whatmore (A. W.), Insulae Britannicae, 8vo 

Whistler Stories, —y I LEAS [a INR LOE. Ie 

Williamson (J. A.), Maritime Enterprise, 1485-1558 (Clarendon peuasper) 

Winser (M. and A.), An Elementary Course of Practical Lace Making, 4to 
(Simpkin) net 

Re SE atuencsseal H 

Wynne (M.), The Secret of the Zenana, cr 8vo ... ‘ —e Pani) 

Yardley (M. H.), Because, cr 8vo ... e Paul) 


“) aa 
net 2 
arper) $6 
net 140 
30 


26 
60 
60 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


WANTED. for the Doveton Protestant College, Mad 

an ASSISTANT MASTER. Graduate of a British Univesunt 

7 D ae gee a? (£240 gcem) Fie by annual increments of Rs, 15 

Rev. H, PEGG, 73 Merton Hall Road, Wimbledon, 5-W. APD to 

STAFFORDSHIRE C¢ COUNTY AND DUDLEY COUNTY 
BOROUGH EDUCATION COMMITTEES, 


DUDLEY GIRLS’ HI HIGH SCHOOL, 


HEAD-MISTRESS. 

The Governors invite applications for the position of HEAD. MISTRESsg, 
Duties to commence in April, 1914, Accommodation 350. Present number of 
~— 285, including Bursars, Pupil Teachers, Student Teachers and Kinder. 
garten 

On the present numbers the total salary, which will be £80 with a Capitation 
Fee of £1 on every FULL-TIME Pupil and on every pupil teacher will 
amount to £325 per annum. Candidates must hold an Eexowss Degree or 
equivalent qunlidention and have had experience of organization in a larze 
Secondary School. Canvassing directly or indirectly will be a disqualification, 

Application Forms may be obtained from the undersigned to whom they 
must be returned not inoue than Ist December next. 

St. James’ Road, J. M. WYNNE, 

Dudley, Worcestershire. Clerk to the Governors, 
—--s BOARD OF GLASGOW 
THE HIGH SCHOOL OF GLASGOW. 
RECTOR. 

The School Board of Glasgow invite ee for the Dy ay of RECTOR, 
Applicants, who must not exceed 50 years of age, should be graduates with 
Honours of a University in the Uni Kingdom. Salary from £650 to £750, 
according to qualifications and experience. The successful candidate will be 
expected to enter — duty in January, 1914. Applications, with 30 copies of 
testimonials, must with the cndientontll not later than Thursday, 
November 13th. Canvassing direct or indirect will disqualify. 

School Board Offices, J. CLARK. 

129 Bath Street, Glasgow. Clerk to the Board, 


| | asia alaaiatasiaiadi COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 
EDUCATION and ASSISTANT MASTER OF METHOD, at the College, 
Salary £150 per annum. Further particulars may be obtained from the 
REGISTRAR, to whom applications must be sent before November 26th, 1913 








|b fialealalleatctatainial COLLEGE OF WALES. 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


Applications are invited for the of ASSISTANT LECTURER in 

= “oo and ASSISTANT MISTRESS OF METHOD, at the College. 

, oom. Further particulars may be obtained from the 

REGISTRA to whom applications must be sent before November 26th, 1913. 
oO U NTrY 


O F LONDON. 


The London County Council invite applications for the position of 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS at Highbury Hill High School. Commencing salary 
£120 to £170 (according to previous experience), rising to £220 by yearly incre- 
ments of £10. Candidates must have obtained honours in mathematics in 
final examination for a degree held by a recognized university. Preference 
will be given to candidates who also have some qualifications in Economics or 
Advanced Geography. Applications must be on the official forms, to be obtained, 
with particulars of the appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope to the Education Officer, London County Council, Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 11 a.m. on 
Friday, 14th November, 1913. Every communication must be marked H. 4on 
the envelope. Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to bea 
disqualification for appointment. No candidate who is a relative of a member 
of the Advisory Sub-Committee of a School is eligible for appointment in 


that school. 
LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 





Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C, 
November, 1913, 


OL bedoniieipsted COUNTY COUNCIL. 
GLAMORGAN TRAINING COLLEGE, BARRY. 


The Education Committee invite applications for the Post of PRINCIPAL 
of the above Training College for Women Students, to be opened in 
September, 1914 

Candidates must be Women of not more than 40 years of age, and possess 
a University Degree or its ——. Previous experience in teaching and 
the responsible management of an Educational Institution for resident women 

teachers, and knowledge of the working of Public Elementary Schools, wid 
be deemed important qualifications. 

The salary attached to the post is £400 per annum with approved Board and 
residence in one of the College Hostels, and the appointment will date as from 
the Ist August, 1914, 

For further information candidates are referred to the printed copy of the 
conditions of appointment, which will be supplied as below. 

All applications, which must on Special Forms to be supplied oa 
tian t of a stamped addressed envelope, must reach the undersigned uot later 

_——— 25th i 1913, 
JOHN JAMES, M.A., 


lamorgan County B.Sc., 
Cardiff. Chief Education Official. 
October 31st, 1913. 


J nl ewer at the beginning of February, for leading 
Public School in Natal, MATHEMATICAL HONOURMAN of expert 
ence, Commencing salary, £160 resident, increasing by £10 annually to £200. 
£30 allowed for money.—For further particulars apply to Messrs 
GABBITAS, TH G & Co., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. a 

Madras, a 


‘W ANZED. 5 = a European School in 
SECOND MASTER; graduate; to teach Physical Science and 
Mathematics. , Rs. 300 p.m. (£240 per annum). Non-resident. Four 
agreement, nd-class passage out.—Apply to the Rev, FRAN 
PENNY, In Y, Indian Church Aid Association, Church House, Westminster, 8. W- 
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TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 


PHYSICAL ae. WORAN snus 
mire the services of a TANT 
ieiusen in PHYSICAL TRAINING at a commencing salary of £100 
rising by £10 to £120. 
I aeeations, - I he age, experience, and special qualifications, and accom- 
ats thirty-five copies of testimonials, may be made (on or before 15th 
— to the Director of Studies, Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 


(yisseow “PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE FOR THE 


> acetal PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE FOR THE 





TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 


PHONETICS. 
The Committee require the services of a Man and a Woman ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in PHONETICS at commencing salaries of £150 and £130 respec- 


" plications, stating age, experience, and special qnalifications, and accom- 
P by thirty-five copies of testimonials, may be made (on or before 15th 
current) to the Director of Studies, Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 





“TTNIVERSITY OF LOND OU. 
The Senate are about to proceed to the ELECTION of a SECRETARY to 
the Appointments Board of the University. Applicants must be University 
uates, and other things being equal, preference wil! be given to a graduate 
of the University of London. Age between 25 and 45. Salary £300 a year. 
‘The candidate appointed will be required to devote his whole time to the 
University. Printed forms of application with further particulars will be 
on receipt of sn addressed foolscap envelope. The last day for 
receiving applications is Saturday, November 15th, 1913. 
University of London, HENRY A. MIERS, 
South Kensington, S.W. Principal. 


a ALVERN COLLEGE 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this College will become vacant at Easter, 
1914, by the resignation of the Rev. Canon 8. BR. James, and the Council will 
to elect a successor on December 19th. 

In aceordance with the Articles candidates must be Graduates of Oxford or 

Cambridge University or Trinity College, Dublin. Applications, ey 

testimonials not exceeding six in number, must be sent in on or before 

December 5th to the Bursar of the College, who will in the meantime supply 
any further information that may be desired. 


0 2 MOND cCOLLEG B. 
UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE, 
MASTERSHIP VACANT. 
Salary £1,000 with Residence. 


Applications received till 30th November at Church of Scotland Offices, 
2 Queen Street, Edinburgh, where particulars may be obtained. 
HODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GRAHAMS. 
TOWN, CAPE PROVINCE, 8S. AFRICA.—WANTED, LECTURER 
IN CHEMISTRY, Salary £300; passace money £40. Duties begin first week 
in February, 1914. Applications with testimonials must reach F. J. WYLIE, 
$ South Parks Road, Oxford, NOT LATER THAN TUESDAY, DEC. 2nd. 


eee EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
{MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


WANTED, in January, a MISTRESS to teach Junior Forms. Subjects: 
Geography (modern methods essential), English, and Nature Study. Good 
training essential; Froebel a recommendation. Salary £115—£125, according 
to qualifications and experience. 
paper: before November 15th, to O. BALMFORTH, Education Offices, 

Street, Huddersfield, 

November 3rd, 1913. 

OURNALISM.—The Owner and Editor of a successful 
eo} Weekly Class Paper would treat with experienced and competent 
Journalist with some means, with view to future PARTNERSHIP or PRO- 
PRIETORSHIP.—Write, stating age and qualifications, in confidence, to 
*Z.A., 416,” c/o Messrs. Deacon's, Leadenhall Street, London. 

ANTED immediately a trained and experienced Lady 

as SUPERINTENDENT of CLUB for FACTORY GIRLS in 

READING. Strong and active. Churchwoman.—For particulars and salary, 
apply Miss POWELL, Uppercross, Reading. 


AKEFIELD HIGH SCHOOL. 
WANTED, next Term, good GEOGRAPHY MISTRESS. Salary £120 to 
£140, according to qualifications.—Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS. 


PPOINTMENTS IN THE MERCANTILE MARINE. 
P. & O. CADETS. 

The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company will early in the 
coming year hold an examination at their offices for the entry of Cadets with 
a view to their future employment as Officers in the Company's service. 

i must be approximately 15 years of age. The successful candidates 
will be entered for two or three years’ training on board the ‘WORCESTER,’ 
the Company paying one-half (324 guineas) of their annual educational fees. 
Subsequently, if they elect to serve for three years on board sailing vessels, the 
Company will pay the WHOLE OF THE PREMIUM, or a certain number 
ean be appointed to serve as apprentices on board the Company's steamers 
WITHOUT ANY PREMIUM BEING REQUIRED. 

Particulars on application to the SECRETARY, Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company, 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C, 

r, 1913. 
JpXGINEERING PUPIL: applications now considered, 

d vacancy for young gentleman in high-class works; premium ; three 
years’ course.— PRINCIPAL, M.Inst.C.E.—Box No. 203, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











LECTURES, &c. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
ized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma; the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate; and for the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ 
Certificate for Junior Form Mistressos. Fees for the Course from £65. 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 

isa Loan Fund. 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence. 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 





B®itisH HOMC@OPATHIC ASSOCIATION, 
ted 


(Incorporated.) 
A Special Course 
0 
FIVE LSCTUBES 
t 


on the 
_ HISTORY, THEORY, AND PRACTICE OF HOM@OPATHY 
will be given during the Winter at Headquarters, Chalmers House, 43 Russell 
Square, W.C., 
on Wednesdays at 5 p.m, 
The first Lecture to be on November 12th, 1913, 


b 
Cc. E. WHEELER, M.D. (Lond), 

Admission Free, by Ticket only, which may be obtained from the Sec retary. 
Bee rese COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 

YORK GATE, REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


Head of the Department: MISS SARA MELHUISH, M.A. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 

Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and January. 

One Free Place (value £26 5s.), One Scholarship (value £20) and a limited 
number of Grants of £10 are offered for the Course beginning in Jauuary, 1914. 

They will be awarded to the best candidates holding a degree or its equivalent 
in Arts or Science. 

Appiications should be sent to the Head of the Department not later than 
December 6th, 1913. 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE, 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

@) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation fer 
the Cambridge ond London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union, 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES -—STU DENTS, Resident, €0-75 a yeer; Non-Resident, 24-930 gz, 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-90 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 00 gs. a year. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS in HIGH, SECONDARY, and PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 
In connection with the London University and recognised by the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 


Principal: Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, B.A. London, M.A. Sheffield, 
Girton College, Moral Sciences Tripos, Cambridge Teachers’ Training 
Certificate. 

Assisted by 


Miss Nicholson, M.A. Dublin (Mod. Lang. Tripos). 
Miss Sachs, B.A. Dublin (Math. Tripos and Historical Tripos, Part 2), 
Miss Rickard (Oxford Diploma in Geography). 
Miss J. M. W. Slater, D.Sc. (London) (Nat. Sci. Tripos, Parts 1 and 2). 
Miss E. R. Murray, Member of the Board of Governors of the National Froebel 
Union and of the Teachers’ Registration Council. 
Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships from £10 to £15 offered to 
Students, with a Degree or its equivalent, entering in January, 1914. Loan 


Fund. 

PARTICULARS of COLLEGE HALLand REGISTERED LODGINGS can 
be obtained from the Principal at 
THE MARIA GREY COLLEGE, Salusbury Read, Brondesbury, London, N.W. 








pus RoYAaL ‘BOROUGH OF KENSINGTON. 
THE KENSINGTON SCHOLARSHIPS FOUNDATION. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Trustees of the Kensington 
Scholarshi ropose to AWARD during the year 1914 ONE or MORE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £75, or less, tenable at the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and London, or such other Institution of University 
Education as may be allowed by regulations made by the Trustees and 
approved by the Board of Education. 

The Scholarships will be awarded by the Trustees on the result of an 
EXAMINATION to be HELD on the 30th April and Ist and 2nd May, 1914. 

Candidates must be of the male sex, and between the ages of 18 and 20 years, 
and must have attended a school in which religious instruction in accordance 
with the doctrines of the Church of England is given. 

Preference will be given to those candidates who have attended such school 
in the Royal Borough of Kensington, or who, being resident in the said 
Borough, have attended such a school within or in the neighbourhood of the 
said Borough. ; 

Forms of application may be obtained from me, the undersigned, at the 
Offices of the Campden Charities Estates, 62 Church Street, Kensington, on 
or after Ist day of Toomey, 1914, and must be returned not later than the 16th 
day of March, 1914. 





REUBEN C. GREEN, Clerk to the Trustees. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OME EDUCATION FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
—COUNTESS BEAUCHAMP, CANON WILSON, and Dr. GOSTLING 

of Worcester from personal knowledge warmly recommend Mre. HOLLOWAY, 
Tannachie, West Malvern, for the home education of afew children of from 
6 to 10 years with her own son. Reference permitted to the two last named, 
and to the Vicar of West Malvern. 


- GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


VDEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
Co e).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises syecially built fora School, 
Large Playing-felds and Rivk. Lacroree, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &c. 
Autumn Term began Tuesday, September 28rd. Next vacencies in Jan. 1914, 


mubDOR = A kh me 


CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
Founded 1850, 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 


Head-Mistrers—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Term begius September 23rd, and ends December 18th, 
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(yevses EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


84 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
panes (Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECGTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DOLSET, 


Heod-Mistress, Miss A. Graincer Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb. 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCase 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). r 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the Schooland the 
standard of work arehigh. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and feld for games.—References kindly 
rmitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 
c., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 


S*4 AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, and 
bracing. Senior and Jurior Houses, close to the Seashore. Well-equipped 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium, Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery, 
&c., taught. Excellent Resident Staff, including Mistress for Games and 
French dy for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
Carlisle. Principals, the Misses Wilson (Newnham College, Training College, 
Camb., and St. ‘s, Paddington). 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls, Beautiful, healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wal . three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

3 rail from Liverpool, Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 

ildren whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus upply to theSECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE CoO., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
Jersey.—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, 
ennis, Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquirin 
French; Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical inin, . Bpecial 
Termsfor Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B.,M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and e i Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedi Mistress from the Royal ———_ Institu 
—— Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physi 
ucation, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton,D.D,—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Privucipal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 






































| 5 BATHLANDS (Ladies’ School), WEYBRIDGE.— Miss 

E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. London (assisted by expert staff), prepares 
girls for all University examinations. Special terms for serious examination- 
candidates. Celebrated Pine-Wood district. Air dry and bracing. Sandy 
-_- et sanitation.—Prospectus and fullest details on application to 
above address. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G, TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
OMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A., 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 
ARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
guage and Literature). 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 








T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD., 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 

_Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil ; exten- 
sive gounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews). 

Two Scholarships awarded annually. 
__ Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
A HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
Tequired, Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognized by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fore ; Secre , Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 
IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
Autumn Term, September 23—December 19. alf Term, November 5, 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in ita own grounds of 

12 acres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: Ihe Misses SALES, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical, 
-,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 




















ss Medallist, R.H.S, Exam 
YSTEM by Frenchman, tering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— : 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F, lst Class Certificates, See Prospectus, 








————__ 
S T A M M E R I N 

“The Beasley Treatment.” This Book, giving thee i 4 
cured himself after forty years’ suffering, sent post free On application wee 
author, his colleague for 30 years—W. J. Ketley, “‘Tarrangower,” Wi the 
Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. , 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


A BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near RO CESTER, 
DERBYSHIRE. 
Head-Master—CECIL REDDIE, Ph.D. 
ORIGINAL SCHOOL of the NEW EDUCATION MOVEMENT 

The aim is to provide an ideal home and life for the sons of parents who 
afford to have the best for their Loye’ physical, mental, and moral welfare, ™ 

‘The Curriculum, on practical, scientific, educative lines, has been approved 
by eminent authorities in England, America, and Germany. 

Music is made a special feature. 

Boys found, after a year’s experience, to be distinctly above the average will 
Le eligible for awards, which materially reduce the cost of education, 

The school estate of 133 acres includes playing fields (22 acres) for football, 
cricket, and tennis, golf course, skating pond, toboggan run, shooting range, 
chemical laboratory, farm, gardens, orchards; open-air life; fine new buildings 
(fire-proof), and excellent sanitation. 

Parents interested in progressive education should write fora Prospectus, 


St: PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK, 


The next COMMON ENTRANCE EXAMINATION FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS for the Spring term, 1914, will be held at this School on the 20th and 
2ist November. FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS of FIFTEEN GUINEAS EACH, 
reducing the total fees for Board and Tuition to £63 per annum, will be offered 
on the results of this Examination. One will be restricted to the song of 
Clergy, and one to the sons of Officers. Full particulars and entry forms from 
THE HEAD-MASTER. 

The NEW BOARDING HOUSE & GROUNDS adjoining the Schcol will be 
opened in January. 


, ASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 

‘1 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.3, 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cailet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &, Exhibi- 
tiors for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


j};PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable leaving Schon 
ships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and Biological Labora 
tories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected at a cost of over 
£20,000, are nowopen. Next School Exam., March 24th.—Apply, The BURSAR, 














S°# OOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
ome life, Medical care,and suitable education for 
Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 

McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


the David Lewis Colony. 


toys subject to Epil e 
obtained from Dr. ALAN 


OYAL NAVY.—DIRECT ENTRY OF CADETS from 
the Public Schools. Full text of the Regulations on spetiention to 
JAMES GIEVE (Gieve, Matthews & Seagrove, Ltd.), 65 South Molton Street, 











PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 
Sherborne School, Public Schools, and wx Premises recentl: 

extended. Junior Department for boys of 7 to9.—LITTLETON C. POW 

M.A., Head-Master. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. Founded 1578 
Old buildings entirely modernized ; two new boarding-houses and com- 
lete School block recently added. Situation splendid, bracing, healthy, 
-rospectus of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-master; or the lerk, 
53 Palace Street, Westminster. 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


FLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Play 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term begins Thursday, 15th January, 1914 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, 

ENDRICH SCHOOL, BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near 

TEIGNMOUTH.—A limited number of boys received for TUITION who 

have the advantage of individual instruction and care. Special attention is 

given to Mathematics and Modern Lan Each year one term is spent 
on the Continent to secure the best advantages in French and German. H 

master: J. RAYNER MACLAREN, 
COLWYN 


yYDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, BAY. 
An Examination for the Ferens Scholarship, value £50 per annum, will be 


held at the School, 26th and 27th November.—For further particulars apply te 
the HEAD-MASTER, 


Aka AS » Ca @ @ Rs 


An Examination for Six Scholarships, of value from £40 to £20, will be held 
on March 10th and 11th, 1914. 
Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham. 


VER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 

ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pe W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


K ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized b 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Ecientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each De part- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MAS' rER, 


L EiGHTON PARK, near READING. 
“A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 


























the 
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Boys of from 12to 19 years, Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 
Head-Master, C. I, EVANS, M.A. Oxon. 
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PS WIO HZ S&. & ez O..0 L. 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon, 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s, 
Scholarship Examination in November. 
Illustrated Prospectus, apply Head-Master, The School House, Ipswich. __ 


“4 GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 

Trained on Farm of 1,(COacres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 

rpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. _ Open-air life for delicate toys. oS, 

TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 

—Universal success. Resident and daily pupils received throughout the 

r. Prospectus with testimonials post free from Mr. A. C, SCHNELLE, 
tis Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. Estab, 1905. 


«FOREIGN. 
HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD, NEUCHATEL.— 
Rev. G. A. Bienemann, M.A., Oriel Coll., Oxon (late M. by me’ and 
Sherborne), Brit. Chaplain, and Mr. W. W. Hunt, M.A.Cantab. 11th Sen. Opt., 


receive PUPILS for Univ., &c. Examinations, Business and General Education, 
Modern Languages. Good laboratories, 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 

Q) ENGLISH ECHOOL FOR FOYS, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford, Prepares for English Public Sehools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate. Altitude 3,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 
managementastheabove. __ So ar eet AES 

IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 
D BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preyaration for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address : BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


RENCH LESSONS, Paris —The WIDOW of PASTOR 

LALOT receives a few PAYING GUESTS a to find a pleasant 

home in Paris and to learn the French language.—Address, 61, Rue de 
Vaugirard (close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens), 


ADAME D’ALMAINE receives a few Girls for lessons 

in Languages, Music and Art. Individual attention. French always 

spoken. Lectures attended. Chaperonage to Museums, Concerts, Operas, 

ome Care and Comforts. Regular outdoor exercise. Highest references. 
Charming house and garden.— Villa Bigot, 7 rue Scheffer, Paris. 


oe 























ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 

Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art, Visits to places 

of interest, museums, concerts, operas, &c., under chaperonage. Spacious 

remises and grounds. Hot and cold baths, Special attention to health. Out- 

oor exercise, Swedish dril),tennis, riding, &c. Highestrefs. Particularson appli- 
cation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/. Seine. 





ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
aur Se Bois, Kadminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris. 


ARIS.—70 rue de la Tour (near Bois de Boulogne). 

MADAME et MADEMOISELLE METROT, Professeur diplémé de 

francais, recoivent familialement quelques pensionnaires désirant apprendre la 
langue, ou famille visiteuse. Réferences: M. le Pasteur Stapfer, 1 rue 
Minimes, Blois; Mrs. A. C. West, 4 Holly Terrace, Highgate, London, N. 


ARIS.—A French lady receives 3 or 4 GIRLS of good 
social position, who have every care and educational advantage. French 
thoroughly taught and always spoken. Music, art, and fencing lessons. 
Lectures, concerts, and operas attended, and places of interest visited fre- 
quently, Comfortable home near Avenue du Bois, Mile, SASSISSON, 
$7 Rue de Longchamp, Paris, 
WITZERLAND.— Preparatory Schoolmaster (Oxford 
Graduate) is prepared to take a few boys (age 11-144) for 3 weeks after 
Christmas to Mont Soleil, Jura Mountains. Tuition and Winter Sports.—For 
terms and references please apply N. D. PRINGLE, Suffield Park School, 
Cromer. 


INTER SPORT IN SWITZERLAND.— HOTEL 
MEYERHOF, HOSPENTHAL, close to ANDERMATT (4,800 ft.above 

sea), This old-established hotel opens on December 15th for the winter sport 
season. Excellent conditions and sure altitude for ski, sleighing, luging, 
skating, &c. Every comfort. Moderate terms. Full prospectus forwarded on 
application to Family Meyer, Proprietor. 








SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES, 
>eCGa Ft 41.0 Bie 


‘4 Parents or Guardians desiring aecurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England orabroad 
are invited to call upon or send tully-detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading educational 
establishments, 
Advice is given free of charge. 
‘aS 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 

A SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
26 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 

have a fully-organized Department for SECURING APPOINTMENTS as 
ont rome or MATRONS in Schools, and as GOVERNESSES in Private 

milies, 

They invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts in 
the teaching eovlventen. The agency, which is under distinguished patronage, 

been established 40 years, 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 

No fee of any kind is due unless an appointment be obtained through the 

agency. 


EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult 

Messrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) prospectuses and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, RIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent. As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Kn ghtley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with 1] e Princiyalsand responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thusable to supply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephove: 1136 City. 


\CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and vpn 
school fees desired.— UNIVERSI SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858, 











————— 


San L BUU'S se 2 O-O Dd 8. 


NO DIFFICULTY ATTACHES TO THE CHOICE OF 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
GIRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
TUTORS 
SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT 
» ts 1. a ons AND poze , 

parents avai emselves of the expert knowled and experience which 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton are able to place at their @iepoeal. 

On receipt of full particulars as to the fees it is desired to pay, district 
preferred and age of pupil, ‘rospectuses and detailed information to meet 
these special requirements will be sent FREE OF CHARGE, 

Messrs. J. & J, PATON, 
Educational Agents, 
143 Cannon Street, London, B.C, 
Telephone 5053 Central. 


a RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Sch 
ponpenaliy visited. Agesistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 
atrons Introduced. Messrs. Pogo: (Cantab.), Browns (Oxon.), and 
Hespen, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Reezrr. 


Sb wy ted CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 

Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or volunt for Girls leaving Schooi or Coll 
Advice on training a specialit -— Apply, CRETARY, Central Bureau for 
Employment of Women, 5 mces Street, Cavendish tquare, W. 


CHOICE of SCHOOLS and Tutors gratie.— Prospectuses 

of English and Continental Schools and of ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE 
and UNIVERSITY TUTORS SENT (PREE OF CHARGE) on receipt of 
details, by POWELL, SMITH, AND FAWCETT, SCHOOL AGENTS 
(EST. 1833), 34 Bedford Street, Strand. Tel., 7021 Ger. 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. he Register statcs terms, &c,, and is illus- 
trated.—-MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd, 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: “Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 























SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
Inclusive fees. Jan, 6th, 1914, EGYPT with GREECE, by Dalmatian 
Coast, Luxor, Assouan, Cairo, 6 weeks. March: Algeria, April: Beauty and 
Art in Northern Italy. Italian Lakes. Later: Carpathians, Dolomites, Russia, 
&c.—Miss BISHOP, ‘‘ Hasiemere,’’ Wimbledon Park Road, 8.W. 


U*tes- 








SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
Borat Mam Rovre, 


CASTLE From London and Southampton. 
tT WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries, 
LINE, 


MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 
via the Suez Canal, 


For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4 Fenchurch 
Street, London. 


West-end Agency: Thos, Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, 8.W. 
LPINE SPORTS (LTD.) control accommodation for 
3,000 VISITORS in 30 HOTELS, in the BEST WINTER CENTRES 

IN SWITZERLAND.—For illustrated handbook, with full details of complete 
tours, apply SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas), 
(Five Days’ Steam from Southampton.) 

Splendid Winter and Spring Climate. HOTEL SANTA CATALINA 
(English). Beautiful gardens (about 20 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, and 
croquet. Good sea-bathing in smooth water, THE CANARY ISLANDS 
CO. (Ltd.), Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. 


Been THE NILE TO THE Ist CATARACT, 


A Select Conducted Party, January 22nd. 
First Class throughout. Inclusive and Moderate. 
Free Illus. Booklet from CAESAR CHALEEL, Teignmouth. 











HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS,.—AIR, SUN, WATER, VAPOUR, and SEAWEED BATHS, 

Clay Packs, Massage, Deep Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical 
Culture, Sleeping in Air Chalets, Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health 
Methods, Delicate children received for Treatment and Open-Air Education. 


Ay BOURN EMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.), 








TYPEWRITING, &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Daplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 


UTHORS’ MSS., typed, 9d. per 1,000 words. Special 
discount for large orders and regular work. Urgent work executed and 
delivered same day as received.—_Apply MANAGER, The CROWN TYPE- 
WRITING and DUPLICATING BUREAU, Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney 
Hill, Cannon Street, London, E.C, 


IT I8 WRITTEN, BUT WILL IT GET PUBLISHED? 
LL MSS. considered carefully, and answers as to Publish- 
ing sent promptly, with Estimates for Printing and Publishing all work 
we cannot undertake to produce at our risk. Our Publications are placed 
before the Trade, and therefore the Public, throughout Britain by our 
Travellers. Educational Works before the Teachers, and great care is taken 
with review copies to ensure reviews. Some notable successes in publishing 
are “Some Little Quakers,” “ Netherwold of Mendip,” ‘“* Landscape and Life 
in the Bristol District." Telephone or write what Manuscript you have in 
hand to J. BAKER & SONS, Publishers and Manufacturing Stationers, 34 and 
36 Mall, Clifton (Tel. 2204), and for the Kingsley, Eversley, and Avonvale 
Stationery Series, 125 Thomas Street, Bristol (Tel. 439), 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


HOUSE TO REMEMBER.—Best prices offered for 

discarded Trinkets, Gold, Jewellery, Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, 

ilver, Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables by Frasers, the well-known 

and most reliable firm, Established 1€33. Reference, Capital and Counties 

Bank, Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured. Utmost cash 

value or offer by return. No transaction too large, none too small.—FRASERS 
(Ipswich) Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 43, Princes Street, Ipswich. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. Any condition. 

6d. per platinum pinned tooth given on vulcanite; 2s. 6d. on silver; 
5s.0on gold; 10s, upwards on platinum. Cash or offer by return. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Bankers, Parr’s. 8S. CANN & Co, (Dept. 132), 69a Market 
Street, Manchester. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instend of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est, 100 years, 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 

now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


EVERSIONS i LIFE I 














and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS pa thereon b 
‘he EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1855. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


UBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

120 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


H PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering trom Epilepsy. 
Farming and Gardening. 
GRISE WOOD, 








Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


A THEENIC UNDERWEAR is soft and fleecy, and gives 
lasting wear. It is pure wool, yet guaranteed ae F = oe 
rite for 





greater choice of sizes and textures is offered than in the shops. 
patterns direct to Dept. 16, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.B.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supphed to the Royal Household. 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s, 6d.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsany Memorrat), 
QUEEN a BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parron: H.M. Tar Krxa. 

READE of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 

Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 

To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 

Treasurer: Tue Eart or Harrowny. Secretary: Gonrrer H. Hamwriton. 








£1:1:0 a year secures 
Absolute Safety for 
YOUR Valuables. 


When clients place valuables in the Chancery Lane 
Safe Deposit they know that they are safe and under 
their own control—that they are guarded day and 
night—guarded closer than State secrets. 

The Chancery Lane Safe Deposit is absolutely fire 
and burglar proof. Trustees and others can obtain 
Safes with two, three, or more locks when required, 


Inspection invited. Write for Prospectus. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit, 
61-62, Chancery Lane, W.C. 





R ROWBOTHAM’S New Epic Poem is published this 

day. THE SWISS LAKE DWELLERS, by J. F. ROWBOTHAM, The 
Modern Homer, It sings the fortunes of a prehistoric lake-city and the fate 
of ite heroine. 2s.—T. CROMWELL, 37 Charles Street, E.C. 


THE SPECTATOR. 





READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, 2s.each. By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





TS 


CAMPAIGN 


AGAINST 


WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT. 


The determination of the Government 
to force the Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill through Parliament before a General 
Election compels Churchmen to redouble 
their efforts to defeat this cruel and 
unjust measure, or if passed to secure its 


repeal. 


The Central Church Defence Com- 
mittee are carrying on a CAMPAIGN 
by means of DEMONSTRATIONS, 
MEETINGS, LECTURES, and a 
WIDESPREAD DISTRIBUTION 
OF LITERATURE, in order that the 
electorate may more fully realise the 
cruelty and injustice which the Dis- 
establishment Bill proposes to inflict 
on the Church in Wales and the injury 
to religion. 


Churchmen, of every political party, 
are invited to support this campaign by 
CONTRIBUTING LIBERALLY to 
the ADDITIONAL FUNDS which 
are NOW VERY URGENTLY RE- 
QUIRED FOR THE PURPOSE. 


Cheques (crossed Messrs. Hoare) may 
be sent to the Secretary, at the offices 
of the Central Church Committee in the 
Church House, Dean’s Yard, London, 
S.W. 


T. MARTIN TILBY, Secrefary. 
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LONG LIFE IN BULGARIA 
HOW IT IS ATTAINED 








The Same Opportunity Within the 
Reach of England. 


Official statistics just issued show that despite her small 
ulation Bulgaria possesses the greatest number of cente- 
narians of all the countries in Europe, 

Among four and a half millions of people there are 3,883 
persons of at least 100 years of age. 

England comes a poor sixth on the list with 92. Why is 
this ? 

The Bulgarians discovered long ago, and their theories have 
been confirmed by the great scientist Professor Metchnikoff, 
that by eating soured milk curd obtained by fermentation, 
containing lactic cultures, the harmful poisons within the 
system which bring about premature death and hosts of 
diseases are eliminated. The result is long healthy life— 
statistics have proved it over and over again. 

Ithas been also proved beyond doubt that the most palatable 
and satisfactory way of enjoying the benefits of lactic cultures 
is by regularly eating St. Ivel Lactic Cheese, which contains 
the pure cultures of the Bacillus Bulgaricus of Massol, recom- 
mended by Professor Metchnikoff as being the most effective. 

Your doctor will tell you that it is good for you—doctors 
themselves eat and recommend it, and what is more the Jury 
of Medical Experts at the International Medical Congress held 
in London this year awarded St. Ivel Lactic Cheese the Gold 
Medal. 

The daily consumption of this cheese is the simplest, the 
cheapest, the nicest way of obtaining the results which Medical 
Men and Scientists have been striving to obtain for all 
mankind. 

You can get a packet of St. Ivel Lactic Cheese from the 
leading grocers and dairymen throughout the country. Will 
you purchase one to-day and try it for yourself? 


WHY 
BE CONTENT WITH 


4° | 

°o 

when you can obtain with greater security 
6%, 10%, 15%, or even 20%? 


The cost of living is rising; incomes derived from investments 
are, in many cases; falling. What is to be done? The prudent 
investor is turning his attention to “Sun Life of Canada” 
Annuities. This Company, one of the soundest concerns in the 
British Empire, deals with the whole problem of Annuity 
Insurance on progressive and comprehensive lines. 





You can buy an Annuity out and out, or a deferred Annuity and 
pay for it out of your Income—so much per year until the Annuity 
isdue. You can buy Joint Annuities for yourself and your wife, 
educational Annuities for your children, and Annuities with the 
whole return of your Capital guaranteed. And these are but a 
few of the various forms of Annuities purchasable. Investigate ! 
You will gain in every way by taking out a “ Sun Life of Canada” 
Annuity. Your income will be fixed and regular, independent of 
labour troubles and international complications. It will be a 
larger income and more amply secured. If you happen to be in 
indifferent health when the arrangement is made you will have 
still better terms offered you. 


The “Sun Life of Canada” has assets of £10,000,000 invested 
under the strict supervision of the Canadian Government. A 
present undivided surplus of £1,000,000 over all liabilities makes 
assurance with the “ Sun Life of Canada” doubly sure. 


Why not write to-day for full particulars? Enquiry commits 
you to nothing, and the knowledge gained may be of great 
value to you. 


Write for Fally Descriptive Booklets to:— 


J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


71 Canada House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 





SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


ALL LOTS ARE OFFERED SUBJECT TO BEING UNSOLD. 








Purchased at the GREAT PORT SALE of 600 
Pipes, OLD DOURO PORT. 

Sold by Order of the Real Companhia Vinicola 
do Norte de Portugal (The Royal Wine of 
the North of Portugal), Founded 1289, 


Lot 1.—50 doz. bots. 


OLD TAWNY LODGE PORT 


Soft, delicate Wine, with delightful flavour and 
bouquet, 


In our opinion 
Jsual 
Credit 
Price 

per doz. 


42/- 


Our 
Cash Price 
per doz. 


24/6 





Lot 2.—17 doz. bots. 


BEAUNE SUPERIOR 1908 


Good Dinner Wine with pleasant flavour, 


Lot 3.—6 doz. bots. and 
doz. half-bots. 


DEINHARD’S BERNCASTEL 


Pure Still Moselle from this well-known district, 
bottled in Messrs, Deinhard’s cellars, and bearing their 
well-known label. (32/6 per 24 half-bottles.) 


Lot 4.—4 cases each 12 bots. and 


HEIDSIECK 1904, TRES SEC 


Delicate, Dry Champagne, with good bouquet. (Half- 
jane 70/- per 24.) (2/6 per case allowance if Lot is 
en.) 


Lot 5.—12 doz. bots. and 
4 doz. half-bots. 
GRAND 


CHATEAU PONTET CANET vin'to7. 


An excellent Wine from the Pauillac District, always a 
favourite with Connoisseurs of Clarets. 
(Half-bottles 13/9 doz.) 


From the Sale of Surplus Stock of GRETENER’S 
RESTAURANT (late Demaria’s). 
Lot 6.—14 doz. bots. and 


OLD VIN DE GRAVES 


An excellent White Dinner Wine, soft and pleasant on 
the palate, 


Lot 7.—9 doz. bots. and 
14 doz. half-bots. 


COMTE DE LA MENARDIERE 
CARTE D'OR CHAMPAGNE 


A pleasant Old Landed Wine with good flavour and 
bouquet. (Half-bottles 19/6 per dos.) 


16/6 


24) 


29/6 


36/- 


Per Case, 


65/- 


Per Doz. 


24/6 


33/- 


15/6 


24/- 


39/6 


60/- 





8.—6 doz. bots. 
BOTTLED 


SANDEMAN’S PORT 3933 


Beautiful Old Wine, 16 years in bottle. 


TUCKEY’S “SPECIAL” SCOTCH 


Guaranteed 10 Years Old. 
Pure Highland Malt Whisky, Distilled from Scotch 
Barley, and made in a Pot Still. A soft, mellow Old 
Spirit, with delightful aroma and flavour, suitable for 
Connoisseurs. (20/- per gallon in jars or casks.) 


Lot 10.—10 doz. bots. 
BOTTLED 


CHASSAGNE 1900 isos: 


Delightful Old French Red Burgundy, with soft, 
velvety flavour, and pleasant bouquet, and being 10 
years in bottle has character, 


Lot 11.—10 doz. bots. and 
6 doz. half-bots. 


CHAT. MALESCOT MARGAUX sin-™° 


Pleasant Dinner Claret with good body from this well- 
Labels bear view of Chateau. 
(Half- bottles 9/3 per doz.) 


39/6 


60/- 


Per Case, 


54)- 


Per Doz 


33/6 


known Chateau, 


13/6 


Lot 12.—10 doz. bots. 


DUFF GORDON’S OLOROSO 1888 


Charming Old Bottled Sherry, with soft, round flavour, 
and in perfect condition, 


Sold by Order of the Liquidators. 
Lot 13.—5 cases each 12 bots. 


VERY OLD LIQUEUR BRANDY 


Soft, favoury Old Cognac, with pleasant aroma; this 
was reputed to be 1878, and is labelled as such, but we 
are selling it on its merit, 


39,6 


Per Case. 


65/6 


All Goods Delivered Free in London and Suburbs, and on 
3 dozen botties to any Railway in the Gritish Isies, 


Catalogue of Public Sale Purchases sent on application, 
Bankers: London County & Westminster, Mincing Lane, B.C. 


CHARLES TUCKEY & CO., LTD., 
3 MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Duty Paid Cellars: 
39 FENCHUBCH STREET, E.C. 


84)- 
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“Reproductions 
and Adaptations" 


HE above Booklet, 
which will be 
sent free on request 


to all readers of this 
journal, contains some 
delightful examples of 
17th and 18th Century 
bedroom furniture. 


EAL & SON Canna W: 











The name that stands 
for QUALITY and 
ECONOMY in Pencils 


The head of one of the largest manufacturing concerns in 
England and of world-wide reputation said recently : 
“We study economy in every possible way. The only 


pencil we use is the ‘ Koh-i-noor.’” 


One “ Koh-i-noor” outlasts SIX ordinary pencils, and 
writes luxuriously all the time. 4d. each, 3s. 6d. per 
dozen. In 17 degrees and Copying. 

L. & C. HARDTMUTH, Ltd., Koh-i-noor House, 
Kingsway, London. 











PLAYER'S 
Navy Mixture 


Out of the sweetest and ripest leaves of the 
tobacco plant “pipe perfect” Player’s Navy 
Mixture is made, 


Piayer’s Navy Mixture is everything that a 
tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, with a bouquet 
as distinct and delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this best of Mixtures and 
know all the joy that a perfect tobacco can bring. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS: 


Mild 5°° Medium 5” 2 
White Label 43°22 


Perfect’ = 














—— 


ILL& GATE'3 
THE SOHO ALLERIES. 














ANTIQUES. DECORATIONS. REPRODUCTIONS, 
















Qf via - 
We invite inspection of our interesting stocks of Old 
World Furniture of the XVI, XVII & XVIII centuries, 


OUR “H 27” ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, 
POST FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


__73-85 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. _ 






















The Best Nightcap. 


Before retiring take a cup of the “ALLENBURYS” DIET 
which induces restful sleep and nourishes the system. 
Affords an excellent light repast and is preferable to all 
alcoholi imul from rich milk and w 


wheat in a pastially predigested form, 


Made in a minute—add boiling water only. 
Send 3d. stamps for large sample. 











FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. 











Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & C™ ‘™ 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 
OOKS WANTED :—Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; 
Smith’s Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, 3 vols.; Alice in Wonderland, 1965 

or 1866; Doughty’s Travels in Arabia Deserta; Wilde's Works, 14 vols.; Life 
of Mytton, 1835, 1837 or 1851; Stevenson’s Works; Handley Cross, 1854; 
Catlin’s American Indians; Beardsley’s Later Work, 1901; Lever’s Works, 37 
vols. Hector’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 



















CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 




















1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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Take New Health, 
Strength, and Energy 
from Sanatogen. 


O matter how weak and run down 
you may be, Sanatogen will quickly 
“make you yourself” again. Even 

after the first few doses—which we will send 
you free of charge—you will notice a material 
increase in vigour and physical fitness. And 
this improvement will increase steadily until 
you are really well again. 


Why Not Begin To-day ? 


If your health is in the least impaired; if 
you have less energy than you used to have; 
if your appetite and digestion are not so 
good as they should be; if you are sleeping 
badly—if, in short, you are not feeling so 
well and vigorous as you might be—then 
why remain in that state a day longer? 
Start taking Sanatogen—take it regularly 
for a few weeks—and you will soon exclaim 
with Mr. Arnold Bennett, the famous novelist 
and playwright :— 

“The tonic effect of Sanatogen on me is 
simply wonderful ! ” 


Write To-day for a Free Sample and Booklet. 


Your Chemist sells Sanatogen, from 1s. 9d. per tin. But 
if you drop a post-card, mentioning this paper, A. Wulfing 
and Co., 12, Chenies Street, London, W.C., will send you the 
above, free of charge. 








IMPORTANT WORKS in GENERAL LITERATURE 


FROM 


JOHN LONG'S NEW LIST 





Bohemian Days in Fleet Street, 
By a Journalist. Demy8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Evening Standard says :—‘ The author has delineated with no little charm 
and lucidity phases of a Bohemianism that has to a large extent passed away. 
book is a quarry of anecdote, amusing and illuminating.” 


Rose Bertin: The Creator of Fashion at the 
Court of Marie Antoinette. 
By EMILE LANGLADE. English Version by Dr. A. S, RAPPOPORT. 
ith numerous Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Saturpay Review says :—‘‘ Dr. Rappoport has done a good literary deed in 
translating Mons. Langlade’s highly amusing and charming work.” 


7s 
Eugene de Beauharnais: The Adopted 
Son of Napoleon, 
, VIOLETTE M. MONTAGU, Author of ‘“‘Sophie Dawes, Queen of 
Chantilly,” “The Scottish College in Paris,” &c. With 24 Portraits and 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 188, net. 
GLose says :—" Miss Montagu is to be congratulated alike in her subject 
and on the manner in which she has treated it. She has an easy agrecable 
style and an admirable sense of proportion.” 


Robespierre and the Women he Loved. 
By HECTOR FLEISCHMANN. English Version by Dr. A. 8S. RAPPO- 
PORT, With numerous Portraits. Demy 8vo. 128. 6d. net. 

Those who have always regarded Robespierre as the Austere and Incor- 
ruptible—a sort of Nero or Claudius—will be astonished to learn that in spite 
of his utter lack of physical attraction, he was always surrounded by a crowd 
of worshipping women: was, in truth, the idol of the women of the 
Revolution. 


The Bonds of Africa. 
By OWEN LETCHER, F.R.G.S., Author of “ Big Game Hunting in North- 
Eastern Rhodesia.” With 50 Illustrations from Photographs and a Map. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Owen Letcher is a young Englishman who has spent the past eleven 
ears in Africa, and has wandered into well-nigh unknown portions of the 


rk Continent to hunt big game and to pry into the lives of the natives 
inhabitant of the remotest corners of it. He knows Africa from Cape Town 
to the City of the Pharaohs, and, as the work covers an enormous field of but 
little known land in Southern, North-Western, and North-Eastern Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland, British East Africa, and Uganda, its merits from a geographical 
point of view are undoubted, 
Gun Dogs. 


By FRANK TOWNEND BARTON, M.R.C.V.S., Author of “ Terriers: 
Their Points and Management.” With numerous Illustrations from 
Photographs. Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 
Invaluable to all who are interested in this branch of rural pastime. As far 
as can be ascertained it is the only work which is exclusively devoted to dogs 
expressly used and bred for work in connection with the gun, 


Hounds. 
By FRANK TOWNEND BARTON, M.B.C.V.S. With numerous IIns- 
trations from Photographs, Crown 8vo. Se. net. An entirely new and 
original work dealing with the most important varieties of hounds, 


Engineering as a Profession. 
By A. P. M. FLEMING, M.LE.E., and BR. W. BAILEY, Wh.Sc. 
Sve, WSpages. 2s. 6d. net. 
The book has been written for the guidance of those seeking to enter, or who 
are already engaged in the engineering profession. 


Home Exercise and Health: Five 
Minutes’ Care to the Nerves. The Rational 
System of Exercising for Health rather than mere Strength. 

By PERCIVAL G. MASTERS, B.A., Cantab. With 32 IMustrations. 
Crown 8vo. Price 2s, Gd. net. (2nd Edition.) 
A System of Exercises devised to promote health, and not musele develop- 
ment only. It particularly aims at building up the nervous system. 


Crown 





FICTION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


RICHARD ST, JOHN COLTHURST 
A, M. JUDD 

HENRY BRUCE 

H, MAXWELL 

TOM GALLON 

MRS, HENRY TIPPETT 
GEORGE WOUTL. 

By “ CORONET” 
STANLEY FORD 
THEODORE G. ROBERTS 
HAL D’ARCY 

NAT GOULD 

FLORENCE WARDEN 

E. D. HENDERSON 


A SOCIAL INNOCENT 

LOT’S WIFE 

THE EURASIAN 

THE PARAMOUNT SHOP 
YOUNG EVE AND OLD ADAM 
GREEN GIRL 

SOWING CLOVER 

THE WISDOM OF THE FOOL 
ETELKA 

LOVE ON SMOKY RIVER 

A HANDFUL OF DAYS 

A FORTUNE AT STAKE 
LOVE’S SENTINEL 

AN OFFICER AND A —~ 


MAZE OF SCILLY E. J. TIDDY 
THE ELUSIVE WIFE RB. PENLEY 
ANONYMOUS 


THE VAUDEVILLIANS 


A VICTIM OF CIRCUMSTANCE 
CHARLES LOWENTHAL (“Low Lathan”) 





JOHN LONG, Ltd., 12/14 Norris Street, Haymarket, London. 
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SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


T 
OLDEST and STILL 
The “IDEAL COCOA.” 


All Grocers and Stores, HOME, INDIA, 
and COLONIES, 


prices, 





SCHWEITZER'S 


PEPTON COCOA 


1S DELIGHTFUL 
and 
DIGESTS OTHER FOOD. 


Chemists and Stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 


cures us in 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 20 Doom. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found 
wine usually sold at much higher 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 


with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who ke pure Bordeaux wine. 
3 Deren Botttes or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Arial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPGOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 





ee 


Have you a 


BOOKPLATE? 


I design and engrave Bookplates to in. 
pen -—, i : feature, each desi 
ing orig work, specially dra 
each plate. Book lovers invasiahiy 4. 
their Bookplates to possess some personal 
interest, such as their Arms or Crest, 3 
corner of a study or 


ualto 14/6 8/3 


found vay, superior to wine favourite flowers, etc., so that the om, 
suall, id at high ces, ~ ten particu. 
Thcateensietion Gs ~ B-- -. lars cent to me vary considerably. Some. 


17/6 9f times it is only necessary to refer to arms 
which can be easily turned up in the usual 
books on the subject, in other cases photo. 
graphs (snap shots frequently) are sent s9 
that the detail of a favourite scene or nook 
may be accurately included in the design. 
On this material I prepare a pencil sketch 
showing a suggestive treatment, which [ 
submit for approval before engraving the 
plate. The cost varies, of course, i 

to the amount of work involved, and the 
method of engraving, ranging from 17s. 64, 
for design, plate and 100 proofs complete 
in the case of a simple design, to several 
guineas for the best work on copper plate; 








Authorised Capital, 26,000,000, Issued Capi! 
Pa 24,500,000, = 
Paid-up Capital, 21,500,000. Reserve 
Fund, £1,500,000. ‘Together.........23,000,000 





but in all cases I feel sure my prices are 
much lower than are usually charged for 
equally good work. This is because [ 


= : “6 ” specialise in Bookplates and have a staff of 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ...... £3,000,000 SPECTATOR. capable artists and engravers, well v 
Total Issued Capital and Reserves £6,000,000 To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. in the art, to assist me. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILIE, London, E.C By post, 2s. 3d. On request I will send specimens free to any 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 
tbroughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 

Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


address at home or abroad. It generally takes 
about three weeks to complete the design, plates 
and 100 proofs, but as Bookplates are increasingly 
recognized as most suitable gifts, it is sometimes 
necessary to complete in less time: I do this 
whenever possible, 


HENRY G. WARD, 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


DINNEFORD’'S 
MAGNESIA. 





49 Great Portland St., London, W. 
Subscriptions only received by Gor 
anp GotcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricrorn AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson anp WILLIaMs, 
Christchurch; H. Batturs anp Compant, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spuecxier, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riasy, Adelaide. 














“A stirring thing on paper and would take 
a real grip on the stage.”"—THE FIELD, 


THE SEA-POWER OF 
ENGLAND 


A play for a village audience 


ry AMABEL STRACHEY 
With an introductory Chorus by Mrs. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


“Dramatic in form, simply expressed, yet 
touched with that imagination which can 
visualise the great moments of history—in 
fact, marked by something of the same 
insight that distinguishes Strindberg’s ‘ His- 
torical Miniatures’ . . . There is a fine 
historical sense and knowledge in these 
episodes,”—THE DAILY MAIL. 











Cuildford: A. C. CURTIS, Limited 
London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To © the p and safety 
Of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
ERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS. 





2 ¢| 2s. 4. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents +. 2 0 O | Members oe on ~~ 10 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 5 0 Associates, with Literature 
Members 110 and Journal 05 0 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 





Colone! W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 





SANDS & COQ. 


THE MEMOIRS OF 
BARON HYDE DE NEUVILLE, 


Outlaw, Exile, and Ambassador. 
A Narrative of the Terror, the Directory, and the Empire. 
Translated from the French by FRANCES JACKSON. 
With 24 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, price 21s. net. 
“Students of tho revolution and the Empire will be grateful 
for this pleasant addition to our stock of French memoirs.” 


—The Nation. 
BERGSON. ° 


An Exposition and Criticism. 
By the Rev. T. J. GERRARD. Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. net. 


SPIRITISM UNVEILED. 
A Critical Examination into some Abnormal 
Psychic Phenomena. 

By D. I. LANDSLOTTS, 0.8.B. Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. net. 


MODERNISM 
AND MODERN THOUGHT. 


Lectures delivered by the Rev. J. M. BAMPTON, S.J. Crown 
8vo, price 2s. net. 


ST. LOUIS OF FRANCE. 
By a SISTER OF NOTRE DAME. With Photogravure 
and 6 Black-and-White Illustrations. Crown 8vo, price 
3s. 6d, net. 








LONDON: 15 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN; 
AND EDINBURGH. 


Roos. Catalogue No. 4.—68 pages of over 2,000 items 
under Art, America, Architecture, Drama, Economics, History, India, 
Ireland, London, Natural History, Occult, Oriental, Science, Scotland, Sport, 





Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WEGTMINSTER, &.W. 





Topography, Travel, &c. Moderately priced, many reduced from _p vious 
catalogues. Post free.—R, Atkinson (3.), 97 Sunderland Rd., Forest Hit, S.E. 
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CONSTABLE'S NEW BOOKS 


THE BOOK OF THE YEAR 








MEMOIRS OF 


LI HUNG CHANG 


THE LIFE OF HENRY Being a selection from the Journals of the Viceroy, now first put 


into English and chronologically arranged. With a Frontispiece 
in Photogravure. 10s. 6d. net. 





LABOUCHERE|tie tarssura monarcuy 


By 





“This isone of the most valuable books upon foreign lities that have 
issued from the press in recent years. The author is a close and accurate 
observer, an unbiassed critic, and one who has the gift of piercing through 
political forms to the realities which t they cover. Mr. Steed has done a true 
service to political knowledge. . . . His book is a masterpiece of geueraliza- 


ALGAR LABOUCHERE THOROLD comtaine. Feethe Obeerser. perfect study of its subject that our language 


With a Frontispiece in Photogravure, 








ia. net. JU. M. SYNGE AND THE IRISH 
LITERARY THEATRE 


By Maurice Bourgeois 
Demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 





“A vivid portrait of the man and an enlightening record | “When he is dealing with Synge the man, M. Bourgeois, having «reater 


ed and considerable material at hand, really adds a good deal to what Mr, 
eld has already told us... things one gets from M. Bourgeois make 


is work. . . . A book of high historical interest.” 
of his of g his book the admirable piece of biography itis. Certainly it deserved the 


PUNCH } *Mention tres honorable’ which it secured as a thesis for the ‘Diplome 


a’ Etudes Superieres,’ at Paris U niversity. “—The e Evening Standard. 





“... The ‘Life of Labouchere,’ in a word, is not merely| MAS’ANIELLO A NEAPOLITAN TRAGEDY 


a necessary volume in the library of the political student, it 


Illustrated Frontispiece. 6s. net. By Marie ay 
___ Author of “ Winter _Quee n,” “German Pompadour,” &e 


is also a thorough and careful presentment of a very human —— men. comes 


and attractive man. Mr. Thorold is greatly to be con- THE LIFE OF JOHN BRIGHT | 


gratulated on his work.” 
Mr. A. E. W. MASON in 


2nd Impression. 15s. net. By & M. Trevelyan 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 











THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 
HAGAR 


“Mr. Thorold has done full justice to his theme... 


the portrait is singularly well balanced.” 


By 
MARY JOHNSTON 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW Author of “The Old Dominion,” “Lewis Rand,” “The Long 


“A good book that is sure to be widely popular.” —_———— 


Roll, ” &e. 


THE TIMES |The Judgment, of ‘the Sword 
“ Picturesque, richly anecdotal , . . interesting and MAUD D> IVER 


entertaining.” 


“Mr. Thorold has written an excellent Life.” 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH Author of “ Capt. Desmond, V.C.,” “The Hero of Herat,” &c. 


THE DREAM SHIP. Cynthia Stockley 


Author of “ Poppy,”” “ The Claw,” &. [SECOND IMPRESSION, 





THE MORNING POST | «ws. cynthia Stockley has exactly the gift which she ascribes to her 


heroine, Valentine Vaidana, ‘A sense of situation, colour, and atmosphere.” 
Her new book, ‘ The Dream Ship,’ is fullof colour and atmosphere. She has 


“ He has produced just such a book as ‘Labby’ would | the power to make her readers long to see the plaeo she writes about. Mrs. 


himself have relished.” 


Stockley proves herself an experienced and original writer.”—The Morning 
Post. 


THE OBSERVER|NO PLACE LIKE HOME John Trevena 


Author of “ Furze the Cruel,”’ “* Sleeping Waters,’* &c. 
“Mr. John Trevena’s new no vel is one that will be found absorbingly 


Make the acquaintance of the book itself as quickly as ee ne Fee ee aes 











may be. Jt is the most important biography of recent ‘Gains a strong hold wpon the render . . . the novel is a striking one, and 
i Mr. Trevena has an individual style, both forcible and dramatic."’"—Country 
years. Life. es ea a oe =a eae 
THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN THE “POT OF BASIL Bernard ‘Capes 
. . Author of “‘ Jessie Bazley,” “‘ Loaves and Fishes,”’ &c. 
“The correspondence is of considerable value and} “This wholly delightful story . . . realized with refreshing charm and 
P skill.”"—The Bookman 


interest.” 








THE DAILY MAIL| OTHERWISE PHYLLIS Meredith Nicholson 





Author of “ The House of a Thousand Candles,” &c. 
“ Radiant, rich, and beautiful. The beok is full of eharaeter.”—Pall Mal 


“Will undoubtedly be the book of the season, appealing | Gasette. 


“Mr. Meredith Nicholson has achieved another § success.’ —Scoteman. 


as it does to nearly every class of the community.” wre HOUSE a 
-¢} DRUM’ y Ida 

THE DAILY NEWS ‘lhe Manchester Guardian says :—“ Remarkable not only for its vivacity, but 

hi t I ‘dead d " book for i its de ‘light in all the inconsequences.’ —_ 
“This most human, many-sided, and engrossing 6.” — —- = 
WHICH HERITAGE ? By Lilian Dalton 
THE PALL MALL GAZETTE The Pall Mall Gazette says :— * A charming romance.” ; 
A WIiLFUL WIDOW ‘By Edith Moore 


“Fully worthy of his remarkable life and reputation.” 





“We feel that we have really met Mary and enjoyed the mecting.""—The 


TRUTH Evening Standard, 
LONDON 
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A SERIES WHICH IS RECEIVING WIDESPREAD 
ATTENTION ON ACCOUNT OF THE QUALITY OF ITS 
WRITING AND THE DISTINCTION OF ITS FORMAT, 


Small Svo, attractively bound in cloth gilt, 
Price 2s. net each. (Postage 2d. extra). 


FELLOWSHIP 
BOOKS 


A new contribution by various writers 
towards the expression of the Human 
Ideal and Artistic Faith of our own day. 


The second six volumes, just published, are: 


FAIRIES G. M. Faulding 
FREEDOM A. Martin Freeman 
SOLITUDE Norman Gale 


A SPARK DIVINE: 


A Book for Animal-Lovers’ R. C. Lehmann 
CHILDHOOD Alice Meynell 
ROMANCE Ernest Rhys 


The first six volumes, already issued, are: 


FRIENDSHIP Clifford Bax 
THE JOY OF THE THEATRE 

Gilbert Cannan 
DIVINE DISCONTENT James Guthrie 
THE QUEST OF THE IDEAL Grace Rhys 
SPRINGTIME C. J. Tait 
THE COUNTRY Edward Thomas 


SOME PRESS APPRECIATIONS 
OF THE FIRST SIX VOLUMES. 


. These few quotations will give some idea of the tone and quality of 
the series, which deserves commendation for the dignity of its aim and the 
high level of its workmanship.’"—Mr, W. L. Courtney in The Daily Telegraph. 

“ The list of writers is remarkable, and the whole enterprise breathes a rare 
spirit of camaraderie and clean unpriggish idealism. . The format of the 
books could not be better ; type and paper are perfect, the’ binding distinguished 
and sane.’’—The Liverpool ‘Courier, 

“Each strikes in a distinctive way a note of a sane outlook upon life, which 
is quite refreshing after the old doxies and stereotyped doctrines we have 
suffered from for s0 many years,”"—The English Review, 

“** Fellowship Books’ bring us a breath of that fresh and cleansing breeze 
} we} is undoubtedly stirring in modern life and literature.’’—The Christian 

or 

** Beautiful ideals demand beautiful clothing, and here Mr. Batsford is at 
home, for the format of the volumes is very charming.’’—The Graphic. 


A new and attractive Prospectus will be sent on application, 


THE COLLECTOR’S LIBRARY 


A Series of Handbooks written by Experts providing information of 
qrostens value for Connoisseurs, Collectors, Designers and Students. 
ach volume forms an ideal introduction to its subject, and is fully 

illustrated by reproductions in colour and from photo page. 
Large 8vo, cloth, gilt, price 6s. net each. Postage 4d, extra, 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 

By F. FENN and B. WYLLIE. With 94 Illustrations. 
ENGLISH TABLE GLASS 

By PERCY BATE. With 254 Illustrations, 


OLD PEWTER 
By MALCOLM BELL. With 106 Illustrations. 


DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 
By W. PITCAIRN KNOWLES. With 54 IMustrations (18 
of which are in colour). 


FRENCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 

By HENRI FRANTZ, With 77 Ilustrations (7 being in colour), 
SHEFFIELD PLATE 

By BERTIE WYLLIE. With 121 Illustrations, 
ENGLISH EMBROIDERY 

By A. F. KENDRICK, With 64 Ulustrations (4 being in colour) 
FRENCH FURNITURE 

By ANDRE SAGLIO. With 59 Illustrations, 








A Catalogue of important Books for Collectors wiil be sent, 
post free, on application. 





LONDON : 
B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn. 


Mr. HEINEMANN’S 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


THE DUCHESSE DE CHEVREUSE 


By LOUIS BATTIFOL. Illust’d. Large. Dy. 8vo. 10s. net, 


OLD ITALIAN LACE py exis, R1ct. In2yox' 


Cr. folio, with Plates in Colour and Photogravure, 26 6s, 6s. net 


FRENCH COLOUR PRINTS IN THE 
XVIII. CENTURY. 50 Plates in Colour and an Intro 
duction by M.C. SALAMAN. Demy 4to. £2 2s. net, 


LOUIS XVI. FURNITURE meee by 


S.de RICCI. 500 Plates. Demy 4t 4to. 25s. net. 


ART IN SPAIN & PORTUGAL (Ars Una Series) 


By M. DIEULAFOY. 600 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 6s, net, 
By ARTHUR RACKHAM. 


M OTHER GOOSE ¢ The Old Nursery Rhymes, Square 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“Mr. Rackham at his best.”—Sir CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 


THE ADVENTURES OF AKBAR 4 B00k tor 
Children. By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. Illustrated by 
Byram SHaw. Square Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


FIFTY CARICATURES by Max BEERBORN. 


Small Crown 4to. 6s. net. 


LIGHTSHIPS & LIGHTHOUSES 3; rv. 1. 


TALBOT. With nearly 100 Plates. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Booklovers’ Edition. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 7s. 64. net, net, 


FATHER & SON by EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., LLD. 


Also now ready. The Collected Essays of EDMUND 
GOSSE, C.B. 5 vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. net each. 


2nd IMPRESSION. 


MY FATHER: Personal and Spiritual 


_Reminiscences._ By E. W. STEAD. Illus. Dy. 8vo. 10s. net, 


A CONFEDERATE GIRL’S DIARY 


(of the American Civil War). Demy 8vo. _ 6s. net. 


SEO ESS 


LATEST POETRY. 
KNAVE OF HEARTS by ARTHUR SYMONS. 


Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 
AUGURIES By LAURENCE BINYON. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 64. net 
APHRODITE and Other Poems By JOHN HELSTON’ 


Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE DAFFODIL FIELDS by JOHN MASEFIELD. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. . Ga. net. 















































THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


EDITED by T.E. PAGE, Litt.D., and W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D. 
A series of Greek and Latin texts with English translations 
on the opposite page. Each volume f'cap 8vo, 400-600 pages. 
Cloth, 5s. net : leather, 6s. 6d. net. 
Mr. HEINEMANN announces that he will publish very shorily 
the following volumes in this well-known Classical Library. 
BARLAAM AND IOASAPH, translated by Harold Mattingly 
and Rev. G. R. Woodward, of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. 1 volume. 
CICERO, DE OFFICIIS, translated by Walter Miller, of the 
University of Missouri. 1 volume. 
HORACE, ODES, translated by C. E. Bennett, of Cornell Univer- 
sity. 1 volume. 
JULIAN, translated by Wilmer Cave Wright, of Bryn Mawr 
College. 3 volumes. Volume II. 
PLATO, EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, PHAEDO, 
PHAEDRUS, translated by H. N. Fowler, of Western Reserve. 
1 volume. 
SUETONIUS, translated by J. C. Rolfe, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 2 volumes. 
TACITUS, DIALOGUS, translated by Wm. Peterson, of McGill 
University, Montreal: GERMANIA AND AGRICOLA, 
translated by Maurice Hutton, of the University of Toronto. 
1 volume. 
DIO CASSIUS, H. G. Foster (1906), revised by E. Cary, of 
Princeton University. 8 volumes. Vol. Roman History. 
A Prospectus” will be sent on application. 





On Sale at all leading Booksellers. 





~ 9: BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, a. 
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MOWBRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


A LIFE OF JOHN COSIN, 


ham, 1660-72. By the Rev. PERCY H. OSMOND, M.A. 
Bishop of PCollotype Illustrations. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. ’ . 
“A creditable attempt to fill up a in ecclesiastical biography with a 
memoir, for which his published works and correspondence provide abundance 
terial, of the munificent, learned, and masterful Restoration Bishop of 
dew —The Times. 


IN PRAISE OF LEGEND. 
the Rev. E. E. HOLMES, B.D., Archdeacon of London. With Six 
}ilustrations in Colour. Parchment, Is. 6d. net; lambskin, 3s. 6d. net; 


velvet leather, 4s. 6d. net. . =i 
Archdeacon Holmes has collected many beautiful Christian legends from 


various sources. 


OUTLINES OF EDUCATION IN 
ENGLAND. 


By CYRIL JACKSON, L.C.C. Paper, 1s. 6d. net; cloth, 2s. net. (Christian 
Social Union Handbooks.) : : 
A complete sketch of our present educational system from the Public 
Elementary School to the University, showing how it came to assume its 
present form, and discussing directions in which reform is possible. 
™ a NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


GLIMPSES OF THE PAST. 


By ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH, formerly Principal of Lady Margaret 
Hall. With Eight Illustrations, Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

“The piquancy of the book—there is a good proportion of piquant pages— 
Kes in the mingling of all this with Miss Wordsworth's own peculiar gifts of 
raciness and humour. There are numbers of good stories; of little scenes and 
typical figures cleverly vignetted ; and characters skilfully and sympathetically 
portrayed.” —Athenzum, = k a 

SIXTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE INVISIBLE GLORY. 
Selected Sermons preached by the late Right Rev. GEORGE HOWARD 
WILKINSON, D.D., late Bishop of St. Andrews, Primus of the Scottish 
Church. With a Preface by the Lerd Bishop of LONDON. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
net. 

















NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
rHE HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH. 
By the Right Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL. Cloth, with gilt top and marker, 
ls. net; leather, 2s. net. 
A revised and abridged edition of tais popular series of biographical studies, 
including sketches of Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, Dr. Pusey, Father Stanton, the 
Dake of Abercorn, and others, 


THE RELIGIOUS DRAMA. 


By GORDON CROSSE, M.A. With Twenty-six Illustrations. 
urch Series.) 16mo., cloth, ls. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Gordon Crosse’s delightful book will do much to stimulate in this, one 
ef the forgotten arts of the Church.’’—The Guardian, “‘Mr. Gordon Crosse 
has written an admirable little book.’’—Church Times. ‘‘ We know of no book 
of its kind at anything like the price of this one, which is so complete and so 
interesting.” —Manchester Guardian. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NEARLY READY. 


A PRAYER BOOK REVISED. 


Being the Services of the Book of Common Prayer, with sundry 
Alterations and Additions offered to the reader. With a Preface 
by the Lord Bishop of OXFORD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 





(Arts of the 








UNTO THE PERFECT DAY. 


A Collection of Prayers for the use of Students of Sacred 
G. M. BEVA ’.Th. 





poesiesy.- Compiled b N, S.Th. With Preface by the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop RYLE, n of Westminster. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; lamb- 
in, 2s. 6d. net. 


“T have often felt the need of such a book : and I believe that, under God’s 
Wessing, both for private use and for use in study circles, Bible readings, and 
societies for sacred study, this little manual may prove to be of real spiritual 
assistance to theological students.’’—Bishop Ryle, from the Preface. 


THE TWELVE FOUNDATIONS. 


By CLARICE M. CRESSWELL, Author of “Roses of Martyrdom.” 
ith Eight [ilustrations in Colour by the Author. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net, 

Stories of Christian Saints and Martyrs, attractively retold specially for 
children, and each illustrating one of the virtues symbolized by the precious 
stones which form the foundations of the Heavenly Jerusalem. 


THE NORTHUMBRIAN SAINTS 


S. Oswald, S. Aidan. and S. Cuthbert). By ELIZABETH wW. 

RIERSON, Author of ‘‘ The Story of 8S. Francis of Assisi.” With Twelve 

Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net, 5 ‘ wh 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


THE VISION OF 
S. CHRISTOPHER, 


and other Verse. By ALFRED C. FRYER. Cloth, Is. net. 
“The Author’s style is unpretentious, his ear for rhythm true and melodious, 
his technique sound, and, best of all, he has really something to say which is 
worth hearing.””—The Guardian. 


A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 
CHURCH HISTORY. 


Edited by S. O.OLLARD, M.A., Vice-Principal of 8. Edmund Hall, Oxford, 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Worcester, and Hon. Canon of 
Worcester. Assisted by GORDON CROSSE, M.A., of New College, 
Oxford, and Lincoln’s Inn. Super royal 8vo; 700 pp.: with Two Coloured 
Maps. Cloth, 12/6 net, Half-moroeco, 21/- net. Thais Paper Edition, half- 
morocco, 25/- net, 
_ “The work has been well done, and the ‘articles, though naturally differing 
in character and importance, habitually maintain a high standard of accuracy 
-nd interest. It is so brightly written that we feel sure it will be used not only 
for reference but for continuous reading as well.” —The Times, 

“We have at last a Dictionary of English Church History, and its editors 
are to be congratulated on the result of their labours. They have given us a 
volume of less than 700 pages, clearly, and not too closely printed, which 

mtains as much information as one could reasonably expect to find in such a 

ork.’’—English Historical Review. 


Mowbray’s Tliwstrated Catalogue post free on application. 








WELLS GANDNER, DARTON & Co., Ltd. 





Brownikins. 


How to Entertain Your Guests. 


Plays and Pastimes. 


Origin.’ and easy plays. By RUTH ARK- 
Profusely illustrated 


WRIGHT. Music by J. W. Witson. 
Price 6s. Bound 


by Cuaries Rosrnson, partly in colour. 


in white, with coloured medallion. 
“ The very book for making merry with the Christmas holidays and enter- 


taining older people in a pleasant way.’’—Pall Mali Gazette. 


Pageant Plays for Children. 


By E. E. BLOXAM. 
With Introductory Note by Irauia Conti. Cloth, ls. 6d. 


Any one play can be had at 3d. each, 


Che Young Standard Rearer’s Reciter. compiled 
by E. A. BULLEY. 4d. Cloth, 6d. 


, 

Che Boy Scouts’ Book of Plays. By c. 1. 
CHAMBERS. With Introduction by Bramwaztt H. WirHeERs, 
Scoutmaster. 4d. paper; cloth, 6d. 

Four Plays for Scouts, including from 9 to 12 performers. 

. > 

Our Girls’ Book of Plays. pny mM. COOPER. First 
and Second Series. Paper, 4d. each part; cloth, 6d. each. 


A Perfect Cure, and other Plays. py Mm. cooPEr’ 


Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. Any one Play can be had at 3d. each 


Dialogues, Duologues and Monologues. py mary 
H. DEBENHAM. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. Any one Play can 
be had at 3d. each. 


More Dialogues, Duologues and AConologues. 


By MARY H. DEBENHAM. Cloth boards, ls. 6d. Any 


one Play can be had at 3d. each. 


By DOROTHY 
DICKINSON. Cloth, 1s. 6d. A most necessary and helpful 
volume. [Fourth Edition, 
The contents are grouped under the following heads :— 
Competitions, Round Games, Paper Games, Noisy Games, 
Quiet Games, Table Games, Tricks, &c., Children’s Games, 


Forfeits. 
“It is a capital book for a hostess who, as the Americans say, wants to make 


things hum at her evening parties.’’—Scotsman, 


More Ways of Entertaining your Guests. By 
DOROTHY DICKINSON. Cloth, ls.6d. [Just Published, 
Action Songs for Children. By MARY FLETCHER. 
8d. each. Consisting of three separate Songs, including from 
10 to 24 performers. 


Our Children’s Book of Plays. First and Second 


Series. Paper, 4d. each series; cloth, 6d. each. é 


Plays for Schools. py u. E. RIVETT-CARNAC. 4d. 
cloth, 6d. 

Elsa and the Trolls, and other Plays for Little People. 
By HELEN SHIPTON. Illustrated by Hetzen Mixzs, 
Cloth, 1s. Sepurately, 6d. each. 


Holiday Plays for Girls. By CONSTANCE E. WAUGH. 


4d.; cloth, 6d. 
Three different Plays with from 9 to 10 performers (girls), 


A List giving the titles and number of the performers will be 
forwarded on application. 


LITTLE TREASURE SERIES. 


Most Useful and Practical Little Books. 
Paper 4d. and Cloth 6d. per volume. 
The Little Treasure Book. A Selection of Poems and 
Hymns for Reading and Recitation. Edited by M. Bramsron, 
Plain Directions on Cookery, Two Parts. 
MASSINGBERD. 
The Blue Birthday Book. Edited by Mrs. Tresecs, 
Cloth, 6d. 
How to Nurse in our Homes, By A. M. ALEexanpzr, 
Beautiful Sewing. By Josernua Cranz. 
The Way to be Well. By Mrs. Yorke Samrs. 
On Miniature and Window Gardening. By Puass 
ALLEN and Dr. H. W. Goprrer. Illustrated. 
The Laundry at Home. By K. F. Purpon. 
Healthy Homes and How to Keep Them. _ By 
Fiorence Stacroo.e. 2 Vols. Two parts in vol. complete, cloth boards, la, 
Simple Continental Dishes. By Atice Massineperp. 
The Book of Simple Remedies. By Fiorrence Srac- 
POOLE, 2 Volumes. 
Mother and Child. By Constance NAnKIVELL, 
Keepers at Home. By Eprru Tuomrson, 
Don’ts for Mothers. By Mrs. Exssurr. 


‘Rarely has more genuine common sense been bound up than that which 
appears in this booklet.”—Daily Mail. The Christian World adds another 


“Don't.” “ Don't forget to buy this book.” 








By Auicz 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD,, 





A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., LT 28, Mar; ret Street, 
Oxford Circus, London, W.; &9 High Street, Oxford. 


3 & 4, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
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SELECTED FROM 


JAMES CLARKE & CO.’S LIST. 








A CHRONICLE OF THE ARCHBISHOPS 


By A. E. McKILLIAM, M.A. Photo- 
gravure Portrait and 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top. 


OF CANTERBURY. 
7s. 6d. net. 


His Grace tHe Arcusisnor or Cantersurr said:—I think the book is ; 


likely to be of genuine value, and I shall welcome its appearance.’ 


‘Tae Times says :—‘ Well and concisely written, the book will undoubtedly 
form a useful work of reference, especially for the lives of the period— 
after the Restoration—which was not included in the voluminous work of 


Dean Hook.” 


THINGS THAT MATTER MOST. Short Devotional Read- 
ings. By J. H. JOWETT, M.A., D.D., author of “The Transfigured 
Church,” etc. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, with headband and 


marker, 3s, Gd. net; leather, Se, net. 


“* What are some of the secrets of this most popular preacher’s power? 
. « the freshness of his thought, . . . his 


The greatness of his themes, . 


COMPLETION of Me. MILLAIS’ WORK on DIVING DUCKs, 
Vol. IT. is now ready for delivery to Subscribers, 


British Diving Ducks. By J. G. MILLats F238, 
With numerous Coloured Plates and other Illustrations by 
ARCHIBALD THORBURN, J. G. MILLAIS, &. Two 
Volumes, Imperial 4to (153 in. x 12 in). T 
GUINEAS NET. : WELVE 
The Edition is restricted to 450 copies, 420 being for sale is 
England and America. Prospectus on application. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

The Natural History of the British Surface. 
Feeding Ducks, With numerous Coloured Plates 
and other Illustrations by ARCHIBALD THORBURY 
J. G. MILLAIS, &e. Royal 4to. £6 6s. net. . 





wonderful power of illustration. Readers of these papers will get some- ne pgs 


thing that no one else exactly has the power to give him.’’—Dundee Clio, a Muse, and other Essays, Literary 


Advertiser. 


RELIGION OF TO-DAY. By J. BRIERLEY, Author fof 
“The Secret of Living,” etc. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top. 


3s. 6d. net. 


“* Just like its predecessors, but is as vigorous and original as if none of 
W. T. Davison in The Methodist 


them had been published,’’—Prof. 
Recorder, 


ORCHARD, D.D., author of ** Modern Theories of Sin,” etc, Large 
crown 3vo, cloth boards, gilt top. 36. Gd. net. 
“Dr. Orchard has put thought into them, and several contain what his 
fello w-creatures will be the first to recognize as contributions to the 
— re-statement of theology.’’—Dr. James Moffatt in the British 

eekly. 


CHRISTIAN UNION IN SOCIAL SERVICE. By J. C. 
CARLILE, author of ‘‘ The Story of the English Baptists,” &. With an 
—— by the Bishop of Croydon, Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 

8. . net, 


WHO WAS JESUS? The Answer of the New Testament. 
a H, MACONACHIE, B.A., B.D, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
net, 
“‘A convenient handbook for preachers and a useful textbook for the 
teaching of senior classes.’’—Ozford Chronicle. 


THE TRANSLATION OF FAITH. By H. BULCOCK, 
B.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 28, 6d. net. 
“The author displays considerable historical and literary knowledge, and 
writes in fine tone throughout.’’—Scolsman. 





Complete Catalogue containing particulars of many other important Religious and 
Theological works sent post free on application, 


JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 & 14 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


CAMBRIDGE 
MANUALS 


P. GILES, Litt.D., and 
A, C. SEWARD, M.A., F.R.S. 


Price 1s net 


bound in cloth; in lambskin 2s 6d net 
TEN NEW VOLUMES 


Natural Sources of Energy. By Prof. A. H. 
GIBSON, D.Se. No. 71. 


The Fertility of the Soil. By E. J. RUSSELL, 
D.Sc. No. 72. 


The Life Story of Insects. By Prof. G. H. 
CARPENTER. No. 73. 


The Flea. By H. RUSSELL. No. 74. 
Pearls. By Prof. W.J. DAKIN. No. 75. 


Naval Warfare. By J. R. THURSFIELD, M.A. 
With an Introduction by Rear-Admiral SIR CHARLES L. 
OTTLEY. No. 76. 

The Beautiful. By VERNON LEE. No. 77. 


The Peoples of India. By J. D. ANDERSON, M.A. 
No. 78. 


The Evolution of New Japan. Prof. J. H. 
LONGFORD. No. 79. 


A Grammar of English Heraldry. By 
W. H. Sr. J. HOPE, Litt.D. No. 80. 

When ordering it is sufficient to denote by its number the volume 

required. A list of the seventy volumes already published will be 

sent post free to any address on request. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


and Pedestrian. By G. M. TREVELYAN. With 
Map. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. [On Monday nezt 
Contrents: Clio, a Muse—Walking—Geoige Meredith— 
Poetry and Rebellion—Poor Muggleton and the Classics— 
John Woolman the Quaker—The Middle Marches — y 
Napoleon had won the Battle of Waterloo. 





THORPE’S 
DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. In Five Volumes. Royal 8yo, 
With numerous Illustrations. 


A Dictionary of Applied Chemistry, 
By SIR EDWARD THORPE, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S. Assisted 
by Eminent Contributors. Vol. V. Soprum—Z. 45s. net, 

[On Monday nest, 
*,.* The following volumes are already published : Vol. I. A~— 
Cur. 45s. net. Vol. II. Ca1—Go. 45s. net. Vol. III. Ge—Ong 
45s. net. Vol. IV. Orrsrons—Sopa Nirre. 45s. net. 


NEW VOLUME OF PROF. CORY’S HISTORY OF S. AFRICA, 


The Rise of South Africa: A History of 
the Origin of South African Colonisation 
and of its Development. By G. E. CORY, MA. 
Vol. Il.—From 1820 to 1834. With 38 Illustrations and 
2 Maps. 8vo, 18s. [On Monday nezt. 
*,* Vol. I. price 15s. 





Carducci: a Selection of his Poems, with 
Verse Translations, Notes, and Three 
Introductory Essays. By G. L. BICKERSTETH, 
M.A. Witha Portrait. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“We welcome Mr. Bickersteth’s volume, with its thoughtful 

essays and sound translations, and hope that it will not miss the 

attention of those who can appreciate a fine introduction to a fine 
poet.” —Observer. 








Policy and Paint, or Some Incidents in 
the Lives of Dudley Carleton and Peter 
Paul Rubens. By the Author of “A Life of Sir Kenelm 
Digby,” &c. With 14 Illustrations. 8vo. 9s. net. 

The Origin and History of Irish Names 
of Places. By P. W. JOYCE, LL.D. Vol. III. Crown 8vo. 
5s. [On Monday nezt. 

*,* Vols. I. and II. price 5s. each. 











A New German-English and English- 
German Dictionary. By MAX BELLOWS. Crown 
8vo. About 820 pages. Cloth, 6s. net. Leather, 8s. net. 

This work has been arranged on simiiar lines to John Bellows’ 

“French and English Pocket Dictionary.” Prospectus, with spect 

men pages, will be sent on application. 





Milton’s Astronomy. By THOMAS M. ORCHARD, 
M.D. With Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 








Sermons and Homilies. By the Rev. EDMUND 
ENGLISH, Canon of Westminster Cathedral. Crown 8v0. 
4s. net. [On Monday nezt. 
Non-Communicating Attendance. By the 
Rev. W.J. SPARROW SIMPSON, D.D., Editor of the English 
Church Review. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [On Monday nezt. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.,39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








CATALOGUE 
°o 
THEOLOGY 


and its Neighbourlands. 


PART L., 64 Pages. 
Post free from 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO, 





Fetter Lane, London 





140 STRAND, W.C., and 43 PICCADILLY, W. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 
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BLACKIE’ S NEW GIFT BOOKS 


** <s eeeeee. BLACKIE and SON will be = to eeu. pent free, a copy ae their 
Autumn Announcement List, beautifully illustrated in Colours, giving full particulars 
of —_ Publications in General Literature and Books suitable for Presentation. 


—_ 


A New Colour Book - FLORENCE - HARRISON. 


THE EARLY POEMS OF 
WILLIAM MORRIS. 


With 16 full-page Colour Plates, 12 full-page Black-and-White, and decorative headings 
and tailpieces, by FLORENCE HARRISON. Large 4to, cloth, gilt top, # 12s. 6d. net. 














_ 


The New Garden Book. 


GARDEN WORK. 


A BOOK FOR GARDEN LOVERS, 
By WILLIAM GOOD, F.R.H.S. 


With 8 plates in Colours and many other Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 


gilt top, 5s. net. 





THE BIG BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Selected and 
Edited by WALTER JERROLD. With 400 Dlustrations in Colour and Black-and- 
White by Cuarites Ropinson. Large quarto, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BIG BOOK OF NURSERY RHYMES. 
Selected and Edited by WALTER JERROLD. With 400 Ilustrationsin Colour and 
Black-and-White by Cuarizes Ropinson. Large quarto, cloth extra, gilt edges, 


7s. 6d. net. 


THE BIG BOOK OF FABLES. kaitea by WALTER 


JERROLD. With 12 full-page full-colour plates, 16 full-page duotone, and about 
400 other Illustrations by Cuartes Roxpinson. Large 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
7s. Gd. net. Edition de Luxe, white art vellum cloth, 15s. net. 


HEROIC LEGENDS. 


and illustrated with 16 full-page coloured plates by Heten Srrarron, 
3s. 6d. net. 


PIONEERS OF EMPIRE SERIES. 
Prepared under the editorship of Sir HARRY JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. The 
following volumes, all from the pen of Sir Harry Jonnston, and Illustrated with 
Pictures in Colour and in Black-and- White, are now issued : 
Pioneers in Canada Pioneers in Australasia 
Pioneers in West Africa Pioneers in India 
Pioneers in Tropical America Pioneers in South Africa 
Price Gs. each. Other volumes will follow. 


Re-told by AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON, 
Crown 8vo, 














TRIUMPHS OF ENTERPRISE. 
A new series of Books which recount the fascinating story of the wonderful achieve- 
ments of human enterprise, and set forth attractively the marvels of science and of 
nature. Written by CYRIL HALL, and profusely illustrated. 
Conquests of Engineering. Wood and What We Make of it. 
Wonders of Transport. 


Price 3s. Ed. each. Other Volumes in preparation, 


B EAUTIFUL ‘SWITZERLAN D. 
A CHARMING NEW SERIES OF COLOUR BOOKS. 


each volume containing 12 full-page Illustrations 


Bound in boards, with coloured panel ; 
2s. net each. 


in colour. Feap, 4to. 


The following two volumes are now ready : 
LUCERNE CHAMONIX 
Described and illustrated by Described and illustrated by 
G. FLEMWELL. G, FLEMWELL. 


Other volumes are in preparation, 





NEW CIFT BOOKS 
FOR BOYS & GIRLS. 


By CAPTAIN BRERETON 
With Wellington in Spain: A 


Story of the Peninsula. TMustrated by William 
Rainey, R.I. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine 
edges, 6s. 

A capital military story, the publication of 
which coincides with the centenary of the 
Peninsular War. 


The Great Airship. Illustrated by 
C. M. Padday. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
Olivine edges, 5s, 





By HARRY COLLINGWOOD 


Through Veld and Forest. An 
African Story. Illustrated by Arch. Webb. 
Large crown &$vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 5, 


Turned Adrift: An Adventurous 
Voyage. Illustrated by Edward 8, Hodgson, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, Ss. 6d, 


By PERCY F. WESTERMAN 


When East Mects West: A Story 
of the Yellow Peril. Illustrated by C, M. Padday, 
Crown dvo, cloth extra, olivine edges, Us. 6d, 


By G. I. WHITHAM 
The King’s Knight: A Tale of the 


Days of King Edward LI. Illustrated by Charles 
M. Sheldon, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 


By ROSA MULHOLLAND (Lady Gilbert) 


Old School Friends: A Tale of 
Modern Life. Illustrated by G. Demain Ham- 
mond, K.I, Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
top, 6s 

By KATHARINE TYNAN 

The Daughter of the Manor. 
Illustrated by John Campbell, Large crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 

A Girl of Galway. Illustrated by 
John H. Bacon. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine 
edges. New Edition. 3s. 6d, 

By BESSIE MARCHANT 

The Heroine of the Ranch: A 
Tale of Adventure in Tierra del Fuego. Mlus- 
trated by Cyrus Cuneo. Large crown bvo, cloth 
extra, olivine edges, 5s. 

The Loyalty of Hester Hope: A 
Story of British Columbia. Ilustrated by 
William Rainey, R.I, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
olivine edges, 3s 

The Adventurous Seven: Their 
Hazardous Undertaking. Illustrated by W. RB. 8, 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d, 

By MAUDE LEESON 
The Fords of Hilton Langley: 


Illustrated by John Campbell, Large crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, olivine edges, 5s. 


By ANGELA BRAZIL 


The Youngest Girl in the Fifth: 
A School Story. Dlustrated by Stanley Davis, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 

The Leader of the LowerSchool: 
A Tale of School Life. Illustrated by John 
Campbell. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s, 6d, 


POPULAR ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 
By G. A. HENTY 
At the Point of the Bayonet. 
The Mahratta War. 3s. 6d. 


A Knight of the White Cross. 
The Siege of Rhodes. 3s. 6d. 


Btott. 





N.B.— Beautiful Evenpesten, Tilustrated in Cavum, will be sent on woonigt of post card. 


The Brightest 
and Best. 


TENTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 


The Tiger of Mysore. The War 
with deco Saib. 3s. 





BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL, 3/6 


Handsome Volume of 192 pages, with over 120 Illustrations, including 40 full-page pictures in full colour by 


the best artists. 


Picture boards, cloth back, 3s. 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


BLACKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey, 


London: 


E.C. 
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Books Bearing the Hall Mark of the Bodley Head 


ALASTAIR 


FORTY-THREE DRAWINGS IN COLOUR AND IN BLACK AND WHITE : 
WITH A NOTE OF EXPLANATION BY ROBERT ROSS 42s. net - 
Limited to 500 Copies in England and in America, [Nov. 18 ’ 
TAPESTRIES TAPESTRIES ! 


THEIR ORIGIN, HISTORY, AND RENAISSANCE 


By GEORGE LELAND HUNTER. With 4 full-page Plates in Colour and 147 Half-tone Engravings. 16s, net 
Also a large Paper Edition on Normandy Vellum, signed by the Author. 42s. net 


CHARLES CONDER 


HIS LIFE AND WORK 


By FRANK GIBSON. With a Catalogue of the Prints and Drawings by CAMPBELL DODGSON 
With 121 Reproductions of Conder’s Work, including 12 in Colour. 


WHISTLER’S PASTELS AND OTHER MODERN PROFILES 


By A. E. GALLATIN. With 22 Plates, including 9 Hitherto Unpublished Designs by Whistler. 10s. Gd. net 


= aa | 





ALASTAIR 





CHARLES CONDER 


HIS LIFE AND WORK 








HISTORICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, TRAVEL AND 
ADVENTURE. 


POETRY AND DRAMA. GIFT BOOKS | FOR 








The Beautiful Lady Craven. The 
Original Memoirs of ELIZABETH BARONESS CRAVEN, 
afterwards Margravine of Anspach and Bayreuth, &c. With 
an Historical Introduction. Edited by A. M. BROADLEY 
and LEWIS MELVILLE. With over 50 Illustrations. 

2 vols. 25s. net. 


Intimate Letters of Hester Piozzi 


and Penelope Pennington, 1783-1821. 
Edited by OSWALD G. KNAPP. 32 Illustrations. 16s. net. 


Harriet Hosmer: Letters and 
Memories. Edited by CORNELIA CARR. 32 Illus- 
trations. 12s. 6d. net. 


Anthony Trollope: His Work, 
Associates, and Literary Originals. By 
TT, H. S. ESCOTT. 12s. 6d. net. 
The Anglo-French Entente in 


the Seventeenth Century. By 
CHARLES BASTIDE, 10s. 6d, net. 


Travels Without Baedeker: The 
Record of an Unconventional Tour in the 
East. By ARDERN BEAMAN. 7s. 6d. net. 


A Vagabond in New York. By 
OLIVER MADOX HUEFFER. With Llustrations by 
R. E. Hanurnas. 3s. 6d. net. 


In Portugal. By AUBREY F. G. BELL. The Author 
of this lively and informing volume has just been made a 
political prisoner in Portugal. 7s. 6d. net. 








CHILDREN. 
Lyrics and Dramas. By STEPHEN 
PHILLIPS. 4s. Gd. net. 
Bread and Circuses. By HELEN 
PARRY EDEN. 3s. 6d. net, 
The Lonely Dancer. By RICHARD 
LE GALLIENNE. 5s. net. [Shortly. 


Two Little Parisians: A Charming 
Record of the Child Mind. By PIERRE MILLE. 
3s. 6d, net. 


The Valley of Shadows: Recol- 
lections of Scenes and Episodes of Life in 
Illinois and Missouri at the time of the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade in 1863. By 
FRANCIS GRIERSON. 5s. net. New edition especially 
illustrated in Colour by Evetyn Paut. 5s. net. 


Nancy in the Wood: 4A Fanciful, 
Idealistic Fairy Tale. By MARION BRYCE. 
Illustrated in Colour and in Black and White by Karuerins 
CLAUSEN. 3s. Gd. net 


The Universe and the Mayon- 


naiSe. A Book which tells Children Scientific Facts Simply 
but Enthrallingly. By T. BRAILSFORD ROBERTSON. 
Illustrated by KarHering CLAusEN. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Bodley Head Natural 


History. By E. D. CUMING. Illustrated by J. A 
Suzruerp. Vol. I. British Birds—Passeres. A book for 
young and old alike. Incloth 2s. net, in leather 3s. net. 
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Macmillan & Co.s New Books. 
The Life of Edward Bulwer, First Lora Lytton. 


By HIS GRANDSON. With Photogravure Portrait and other Illustrations. 


Tas Dary Curonicie.—“ These two infinitely fascinating volumes. . . 


2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 
- Upon Bulwer Lytton’s public career, literary and 


tical, and the whole age that he co essentially represented, a wealth of new light is shed by these volumes—there are some 
Wightfal glimpses of Lady Blessington, Disraeli, Macready, Dickens, Thackeray, and all the famous people of the early-Victorian 


salons. 


The Life of Florence Nightingale. 


By SIR EDWARD COOK, With Photogravure Portraits. 


Tas Trues.—* A cordial welcome is assured for this full and authentic Life of Florence Nightingale . . . 


2vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


it is only now, on the 


ication of Sir Edward Cook’s two volumes, that the world is admitted to the familiar knowledge of Florence Nightingale, of her 
hts and deeds, of what she accomplished for the Army and the profession of nursing both here and abroad, and, what is scarcely 
of less interest, of the inner life of one who, even if she had not had ker memorable call to action some sixty years ago, must in one 


way or another have left a mark upon her time.” 
POLITICS, ETC. 
THE EARL OF CROMER. 


Political & Literary Essays, 1908- 


1913. By the Right Hon. the EARL OF CROMER, 
OM., G.C.B. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Indian Nationalism. 
Estimate. By EDWYN BEVAN. Crown 8vo. 


The Vocation of Woman. sy ms 
ARCHIBALD COLQUHOUN. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Tmes.— A sober, painstaking examination of the position of women 
Rh society, written by one wbo has read widely on the subject and 
devoted much thought to it.”” 


An Independent 
2s, 6d. net. 





LITERARY. 
Thomas Hardy’s Wessex. py HER. 
MANN LEA. Fully Illustrated from Photographs by the 
Author. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


FICTION. 


THOMAS HARDY’S 


New Prose Volume. 


A Changed Man, The Waiting 


Supper, and other Tales, concluding with 
The Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid. 
6s. 

Tax Darty Graruic.—In all these stories there is a uniformity of high 
achievement, a clearness of conception, and a perfection in achievement which 
it is difficult to discover in the pages of any other living author.” 

Tar Trwes.—‘‘ There is not a page in the collection that does not bear the 
wamistakable imprint of Mr. Hardy’s personality: and for those who have 
acquired the complete Wessex Edition of the works there could not be a more 
ebaracteristic and delightful makeweight.”” 

Tur Giozse.— This volume is as certain to be welcomed by students of the 
art of Thomas Hardy as by readers who will be glad of it for the stories it 
eontains.”’ 

Taz Evexine Stawparv.—-“ Decidedly no edition of Mr. Hardy could have 
vaunted itself complete had it lacked these minor novels.” 

Tez Darty News.—“ There has been no such a collection of short stories 
since ‘ Life’s Little Ironies ’ appeared.” 

Taz Darty Cxroyicte.— Most readers will be astonished that so delight- 
fal a tale ag ‘The Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid’ has been hitherto 
uncollected. .. . The whole book is alive and treasurable.” 


JAMES STEPHENS’S NEW BOOK. 


Here are Ladies. py James sTEPHENS, 
Author of “The Crock of Gold,” &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Tez Damy Cxronicte.—‘In his latest publishel volume we get work 

admirably representative of the writer's genius. The subtle and humorous 


eriticism of life, the deep yet simple peeocome wrought inio apothegms after 
the manner of Blake a vater, which added such lustre to * ‘The Crock of 
Gold.’” 





EDITH WHARTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Custom of the Country. 


By EDITH WHARTON. Extra Crown &Svo. 6s. 


NURSING. 








Feeding and Care of Baby. 3, r. 
TRUBY KING, M.B., B.Sc. (Public Health), Edin. 8vo. 
Paper Cover, ls. net; Cloth Cover, 2s. net. | 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


POETRY. 
Songs from Books 
By RUDYARD KIPLING 


Uniform with Poetical Works. Crown 8vo. 6s. Pocket 


Edition. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. Limp Leather, 
5s. net. Edition de Luze (limited to 1,000 copies). 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


AUTHOR’S ANNOTATED EDITION. 


The Works of Tennyson. 


With Notes by the Author. Edited with new Memoir by 
HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. With Portrait. Extra 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


The Gardener. Lyries of Love and Life. 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE, Author of “Gitanjali.” 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

Tut Dany Mam.—“There is a great man in Bengal. His name is 
Rabindranath Tagore. He is a lover of mankind and a star in the firmament 
of the poets. . . . I remember no one whose work has given me more 
delight, refreshment, and surprise.” 


Tristram and _ Isoult. 
KINROSS. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


Tue Atnenezumu.— Mrs, Kinross must be congratulated on an achievement 
of a high order.” 


By MARTHA 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 

The Art of Botticelli. an Essay 
in Pictorial Criticism. By LAURENCE BINYON, 
With 23 Colour Collotypes, and an Original Etching by 
MurrHeap Bons, signed by the Artist. Limited to 275 copies, 
Royal 4to. £12 12s. net. 


THE NEW WARWICK GOBLE BOOK. 


The Fairy Book. The best popular Fairy Stories, 
selected and rendered anew by the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” With 32 Illustrations in Colour by Warwick 
Gosixe. Crown 4to. 15s. net. 


TRAVEL. 

Highways and Byways in the 
Border. sy ANDREW LANG and JOHN LANG. 
With Illustrations by Hueu Tuomson. Extra Crown 8vo. 
Gilt top. 5s. net. [Highways and Byways Series. 
Dairy TeLecraru.—‘‘It is really a fascinating book about a fascinating 
country, one that will surely please all true Borderers, as it will incite in those 
who cannot call themselves such a desire to visit the Valleys of the Tweed and 
the Esk, to follow the course of their tributaries, to visit the storied ruins, 


the scenes of battles and Border forays, and places of such undying association 
and interest as Abbotsford.”’ 


THIRD AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 


A People at School. py &. rietpine 
HALL, Author of “The Soul of a People,” &c. Third and 
Cheaper Impression. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Philosophy of the Practical. 
Economic and Ethic. transiated from 
the Italian of BENEDETTO CROCE by Dovetas Arnsiim, 

B.A. (Oxon.), M.R.A.S. 8vo. 12s. net. 

SCIENCE. 
FIFTH EDITION COMPLETELY REVISED, VOL. II. 


A Treatise on Chemistry. py the 
Right Hon. Sir H. E. ROSCOE, F.R.S., and C. SCHOR- 
LEMMER, F.R.S. Vol II. Tas Merats. Fifth edition 
completely revised by the Right Hon. Sir H. E. Roscos, 
F.R.S., and others. 8vo. 30s. net. 


LTD., LONDON. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd. SECOND IMPRESSION.  8vo, Cloth, price 12s. ene on 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
Personality and 
Womanhood 


By R. M. WILLS, formerly of Somerville College, Oxford. , 
With Preface by CANON RANDOLPH, D.D. Cloth, Ss. net. | ne, and is cleverly put together. . . 


STRENGTH AND DIET 


A Practical Treatise with Special Regard 
Life of Nations © te 
By ROLLO RUSSELL 


“ An invaluable reference book.” —Good Health Magazine. 
“The compilation of opinions and theories is a very val 


. We heartily commend the 


A dispassionate view of the woman’s movement from the book to our readers as forming the subject for interesting study 


religious standpoint. 
unmistakable, and it is kept at the samo high level throughout. 
“ This is the kind of book which is needed.” —Tur Times, 


Father Stanton 


By JOSEPH CLAYTON. Cloth Boards, 2s. net; Paper 
Boards, 1s. net. 

A Popular Up-to-Date Life of FATHER STANTON. By the 
Author of “Father Dolling,” now in its 4th edition. 


Bird Cay: 
Adventure 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, Author of “The Cruise of 
the Kingfisher,” &c. Illustrated in Colour by R. Wuerzx- 
weiaut. Cloth, Ss. not. 


Let Me Explain 


By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS, Author of “ How It Works.” 
Cloth, 6s. With over 150 Illustrations by Howarp Penton. 
Describing in simple langu: Steam Engines—Motor Cars—Aeroplanes— 
Electric Motors—Dredgers—The Telegraph—The Teleph The Ki t 
graph—Big Guns—Water Supply—Wood Cutting Machinery—The Flour Mill 
—Celd Storage—Steel Manufacturers—Paper Making—Suow Ploughs — The 
Escalator—Mechanical Typesetting—&c., &c. 
A most fascinating book on mechanical and engineering subjects. 














When the Shadows Fall 
When the Shadows Fall 


By ELISABETH EATON. Cloth, Ss. net. 


Where an invalid heroine looks on at life from a couch, Such books have a 
charm. . . Miss Baton has succeeded.""—Srurre. 











The Gulf Between 
The Gulf Between 


By P. Y. REDMAYNE. Cloth, 6s. 


The characteristics of the English ple as seen through German eyes are 
depicted with the same sincerity as those of the Germans from the English 
point of view. 


“ The author handles a delicate position with tact and good feeling... reveals 
good craftsmanship.’’—Mornine@ Post. 


A Flutter in Feathers 


By GEORGE CHATER. With humorous Illustrations by 
Groraz Morrow. Cloth, 6s. 


** Told with such irresistible hwmour as to make the book a delightful refreshment. 
Laughter is said to be an excellent tonic. We should adwise large doses of “A 
Flutter in Feathers.” —F isp, 


BY A POPULAR CANADIAN WRITER, 


A White Passion 


By A. B. TEETGEN. Cloth, 6s. 


“* Stamped not only by close observation, but by that comprehending sympathy 
which lends 47 to the simple toil of men and women. ..,. A real tale of the 
prairies.’’—T.P.’s WrEKLY. 


The New Guv’nor 
By JOHN BARNETT. Cloth, 6s. 


“This is the latest addition to that happily conceived ‘Fathers and Sons 
Library’ to which the publishers have already secured such sound literary con- 
tributions from Mr. John Masefield. ... The author of ‘The New Guv’nor’ has 
given us init a swinging, spirited tale of schoolboy adventure, schoolboy ambition, 
and failure and success.”"—Tur OBSERVER. 


FOURTH ISSUE. 


The Rough Way 
The Rough Way 


By W. M. LETTS. 


* Fresh, pointed, and witty.... Is extraordinarily interesting.”"—SrrctaTor. 
“Is of oulstanding merit—because she emphasizes a fundamental truth which 
calls for emphasis at the present moment. It is a human book in its outlook, but 

it presses far beyond mere human conjecture in its offer of a suggestion,” 
—Cuvurca Times, 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD., 

















The lofty moral and Christian tone is and thought.”—Practitioner. 


“Interesting reading. Perhaps its strongest recommendati 
are its completeness and the systematic way in which the subj 
has been dealt with.”—British Food Journal. Jeot 

“This book should be in every household. Capitally printed, 
Contains over 600 pages of matter of extraordinary interest from 
@ national physique point of view.”—Physical Education, 

“Tt will bea good day for Britain when the central tenet of 
this book is generally accepted—that there is a vital connecti 
between national righteousness and national well-being.” 
Examiner. . 

“A very mine of detail. . .. The indictment is unanswerable” 


a Tale of —Westminster Gazette. 


“ We hope our readers will see that the book is secured for aj 
the libraries they are interested in....A valuable work.” 
Children’s Garden. 

“ Exceedingly efficient. . . . Than the question of diet, nong ig 
more important, more bruited, or more generally misanswered, , 
A valuable volume,”—Pall Mall Gazette. ni 
“May be well recommended to physical training instructors,”— 
American Gymnasia. 

“A powerful plea for a simpler form of life. Well reasoned 
from beginning to end.”—Temperance Record. 

“ Almost every human problem may be expressed in terms of 
food. The health of a nation is seen to depend in a great measure 
on the dietetic habits of its peoples. .. . Remarkable and oppor. 
tune work.”—British Journal of Inebriety. 

“ Assured of usefulness. . .. Has the grand merit of insisting 
upon the fact that the strength of a nation, moral as well as 
physical, is very closely related indeed to the diet of its people.”"— 
Inquirer. 

“A work of quite uncommon interest. Every public man in 
every district should know this work.”—Gloucester Journal. 





SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. Price 4s. 6d. net. 


PREVENTABLE CANCER 
By ROLLO RUSSELL 


“As close and exhaustive a statement on the statistics of 
preventability as could well have been obtained.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

“Every page bears evidence of much painstaking research 
The work merits careful study.”—British Journal of Inebriety. 
“The facts adduced regarding hygiene generally are of great 
value and interest, apart from their bearing on cancer.”— 
Christian World. 

“ An enormous amount of research into the causes, nature, and 
statistics of cancer....A very valuable treatise.”—Cassell’s 
General Press. 

“We have read the book with much interest, and recommend 
it to others as an able and conscientious contribution to a com- 
plex and all-important subject.”—Medical Press. 

“The whole question of cancer is thoroughly argued out in the 
book, which has no other object than to help to bring about a 
diminution of the disease.”—Liverpool Courier. 

“The volume well deserves careful study. . . . The author is to 
be warmly congratulated on the very careful way in which he has 
collected and arranged the statistics.” —Knowledge. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
New York, Chicago, Bombay and Calcutta. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


OOKS.—Burke’s Peerage, 1910, 15s.; Roget’s Thesaurus 
of English Words and Phrases, 3s.; Foster’s Chats on Old Miniatures, 
10s. 6d. for 5s. 6d.; Anne Pratt’s Wild Flowers, 2 vols., 6s. 6d.; Apocryphal 
New Testament, 3s. 6d, ; Cavendish, The Whist Table, a Treasury of Notes on 
the Royal Game, 3ls. 6d. for 6s.; Terrible Tales from the French, German, 
Spanish and Italian, 4 vols., 6s.; Wilson’s Tales of the Borders, 3 vols., 21s.; 
Alpine Journal, vols. 1 to 16 and Index, 17 vols., calf gilt, £20, Send 
also for Catalogue, I have always 100,000 Bargains on hand. If you want a book 
and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am also the largest Buyer in the 
Provinces. —BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John BrightSt., BIRMINGHAM. 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 


LORD LYONS _ sritisn Sipfomacy. 


By the Right Hon. LORD NEWTON. 


With Portraits. In 2 volumes. 30s. net. 


Lerd Cromer in Tus Srecrator:—* In the opinion of some who 
ere highly qualified to judge, Lord Lyons was the greatest 
Ambassador who has represented this country in modern times. 
The full and deeply interesting account of his career amply 
attests the validity of this claim. It is greatly to be hoped that 

‘record of British diplomacy,’ as Lord Newton has very 
aptly called it, will be carefully studied by all classes,” 

Saronpay Revizw.—“ A great biography, a classical record of 
the career of one of the greatest of British Ambassadors.” 

Aruenazum.—“ We do not exaggerate its importance when we 
say that it gives a far more coherent and complete account of the 

pse of the Second Empire than the world has hitherto 








Nartion.—“ Lord Newton has managed this biography of his old 
chief with excellent skill. To the student of recent history the work 
will be invaluable for its documentary evidence, much of it entirely 
new. .. . To the general reader the biography will appeal partly 
as an actual and contemporary account of our foreign affairs as 
they occurred and were managed during most of the last half of 
the nineteenth century, and partly as the self-revelation of a 
paragon among Ambassadors—a paragon of tact, caution, clear- 
thinking, and robust commonsense.” 

Dairy TrLEcrarnx.—* A few biographies—there is rarely moro 
than one in auy year—stand out as valuable additions to the 
world’s stock of knowledge, and Lord Newton’s life of his late 
chief is of this small company.” 














received.” 


NOTICE. Mr. Edward Arnold 
will publish immediately 


PRIMATE ALEXANDER, 


ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH: A Memoir. 


Edited by ELEANOR ALEXANDER, 
Price 12s. 6d. net. 





A Famous Musician’s Racy Reminiscenees. 


My Art & My Friends 
By SIR F. H. COWEN. 
lvol. 10s. 6d. net. 


Eventnea Sranparp.—“ Surely no more delightful book of 
reminiscences than this has been published during recent years. 
Whether the reader is musical or not does not matter. He or she 
will infallibly be entertained by the amusing anecdotes that 
tumble over one another in this fascinating volume. There is 
nothing dull in it from beginning to end.” 



















LIFE AND LETTERS OF GEORGE VILLIERS, 


4th EARL OF CLARENDON 


By the Right Hon. SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. 


2 volumes. 


Dairy Mauw.—“ Admirably edited by Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
these Memoirs of Lord Clarendon are among the liveliest that 
have becn published in recent years. If they contain no great 
political secrets, they abound in minor indiscretions and good 
stories. They give a strangely intimate picture of English social 
and public life from the close of the Regency to the middle of the 
Victorian era.” 






303. net. 


Evenine STanparp.—* Being as witty in his letters as in his 
conversation, and corresponding, as he did, with the utmost 
freedom on politics and everything else, with some exceptionally 
clever and interesting women, Lord Clarendon’s biography gives a 
rare insight into the life of the times. We are constantly taken 
behind the scenes, and shown the aims and disappointments, the 
joys and indignations of the great ones of this earth.” 











Wiliam Augustus, Duke of 


Cumberland. nis Early Life and Times, 
1721-1748. By the Hon. EVAN CHARTERIS, with Plans 
and Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 

Moryxixe Post.—* Well worth reading.” 

Splendid Failures. py narry GRAHAM, 
Author of “The Mother of Parliaments,” &c. With Por- 
traits. S8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Tus Times.—* We should imagine that few, even among well-read men and 

a, could read this volume without learning something they did not know 

ore. 


Recollections of a Peninsular 


Veteran. By the late LieutColonel JOSEPH 
ANDERSON, C.B, K.H. 10s. 6d. net. 


Inisu = This is one of the most interesting personal records we have 
ever read.” 

ZACHARY STOYANOFF : pages from 
the Autobiography of a Bulgarian Insurgent. 
Translated by M. POTTER. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

A Civil Servant in Burma. ,;y si 
HERBERT THIRKELL WHITE, K.C.LE. With Illustra- 


tions. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Tus Times.— But the book is not merely an interesting and pleasantly 
written account of hard work and brilliantly successful service; it is also a 
valuable contribution towards the history of Burma.” 


Thirty Years in Kashmir. py 
ARTHUR NEVE, F.R.C.S., Head of the Mission Hospital, 
Srinagur. With Illustrations and a Map. 12s. 6d. net. 


Memories of a Soldier’s Life. 
By Major-General Sir H. M. PENGOUGH, K.C.B. 8s. 6d. net. 
Sport and Folk-Lore in the 


Himalaya. sy carraIn H. L. HAUGHTON 
(36th Sikhs). With [lustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Fall of Protection. 2, sernarp 
HOLLAND, C.B. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD. 
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NEW 6s. NOVELS NOW READY 
THE GENTLE LOVER. _ ,y rorrest 


REID, Author of “ The Bracknels,” 
Maxcuester Guarpiuy.— A book of which it is impossible to read a page 
ora paragraph without pleasure.” 








Puxcu.—* Mr. Forrest Reid is a writer from whom one may always expect 
work that will have a quality of refinement and distinction.” 

Be.rast Eventne TeLecraru,—*“ There is characterisation as illuminating 
as anything in Balzac, Turgenieff or Fielding; as subtie as in Meredith or 
Henry James; as humorous as in Trollope and as happy; as delicate and 
fastidious as in Miss Austen, and occasionally us keen and sheer as in Ewily 







Broaté or Joseph Conrad.” 


SOMETHING AFAR. 3y maxweELt cray, 


Author of “The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 






[2nd Impression, 






Birwincuam Gazetre,— Mrs. Gray has produced a story worthy to rank 
among her best.” 
Dairy Curonicte.—“ A romance which really is romance.” 








Shakespeare’s Stories. ny consrance 
MAUD, Author of “ Wagner’s Heroes” and MARY MAUD, 
Illustrated. 53. net. [Nearly ready. 

* As You Like It ""—*“ The Tempest ’’—‘ King Lear’’—“ Twelfth Night”— 

“ The Merchant of Venice”’—‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ”—** Macbeth” 

—** Hamlet ”"—* Romeo and Juliet.” 


By the Author of “ Ruthless Rhymes for Heartless Homes.” 
THE MOTLEY MUSE. py unarry 
GRAHAM. Illustrated by LEWIS BAUMER. 3s. 6d. net. 
Patt Mart Gazetre.—" He is the very Nijinsky of light verse.” 


PAINTING IN EAST AND WEST. 
By ROBERT DOUGLAS NORTON, Author of “The Choice,” 
5s. net, 













New and Revised Edition. 


PAINTING IN THE FAR EAST. 
By LAURENCE BINYON. With many new Illustrations, 


Crown 4to, 21s. net. 
Since the first edition of this book was published in 1907, much has 










happened, and a quantity of new material has been brought to light 


41 & 43 MADDOX STREET, W. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKs 


Messrs. Methuen will be pleased to send their Catalogue or Announcement List post free to any Applicant 





GENERAL LITERATURE 


THE OPEN ROAD. by E. V. Lucas. With 16 
Illustrations in Colour by CLAUDE A. SHEPPERSON. 


Crown 4to. Gilt top. 15s. net. 
A sumptuous edition of this clas:ic with fine illustrations in colour. 


LOITERER’S HARVEST. bByE.V. Lucas. Fcap. 
8vo. Gilt top. 5s. : 
A new volume of essays, including character sketches, wayside impressions, 
and excursions in art. 


LONDON LAVENDER. L 
of “Mr. Ingleside.” New and cheaper Edition. 
Gilt top. 5s. 

OUR ETERNITY. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. With a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece after G. F. Watts’ “Hope.” Fcap. 8vo. 
Gilt top. 5s. nef. 

M. Maeterlinck’s new book is an enlarged version of his essay on ‘‘ Death,” 
but it also contains an exhaustive inquiry into such subjects as communication 
between the living and the dead, the theory of reincarnation, &c. His views 
on these engrossing topics are sure to ap to an immense circle of readers. 


THE CHILDREN’S BLUE BIRD. By 
Georgette Leblanc (Madame Maurice Maeterlinck). 
Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS, and Illustrated 
by A. ROTHENSTEIN. Fcap. 4to. Gilt top. 5s. net. 

This version for’children has been written by Madame Maeterlinck and the 
illustrations are brilliant and unusual. 


THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS. by Kenneth 
Grahame, Author of “The Golden Age.” A new edition. 
With 8 Illustrations in Colour by PAUL BRANSOM. Wide 
Crown 8vo. Gilt top. 7s. 6d. net. 

A book of youth, and so perhaps chiefly for youth and those who still keep 
the spirit of youth alive in them. 

A NATURALIST IN WESTERN CHINA. 
Page Illustrations anda Map. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 30s. net. 

The adventures of the greatest botanical collector and discoverer of this 
century. A book of engrossing interest to the horticulturist and sportsman. 

MY LIFE IN SARAWAK. By the Ranee of 
Sarawak. With 27 Illustrations anda Map. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Here the Ranee tells the story of her life amongst the natives of Sarawak, 

Itisa captivating book and full of romance. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. ‘rans. 
lated by Edward Fitzgerald. With a frontispiece in 
Colour, and 75 Illustrations in Monotone by E. J. SULLIVAN, 
A.R.W.S. Crown 4to. Gilt top. 165s. net. 

A magnificent edition, finely illustrated by the remarkable art of Mr. Sullivan. 

R. L. S. By Francis Watt, Author of “ Edinburgh and 
the Lothians.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


All about R. L, 8. and his works—the scenery in which they are laid, his 
historical figures, and himself as letter-writer, rhymer and philosopher. 


S. BERNARDINO OF SIENA. by A. G 
FERRERS HOWELL. With a Chapter on S. Bernardino 
in Art by Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Ady). With 16 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


PIUS Il. The Humanist Pope (1405-1464). 
a oe M. Ady. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
. - nev. 


“THE AUTOCAR” ROAD BOOK. By Charies 
G. Harper. In four volumes. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 
ee = 6d. net. Vol. 1V. North of Bwgland and South of 
Scotland. 


THE SAILORS WHOM NELSON LED: 
Their Doings Described by Themselves. 
Edited by EDWARD FRASER. Author of “The Soldiers 
whom Wellington Led.” With 12 Illustrations and 4 Maps. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Describes how Nelson's sailors won their battles, doing so in the words of 
= a and men who fought or were eye-witnesses of what took place 
under fire, 


THE COMPLETE ATHLETIC TRAINER. 
By S. A. Mussabini. With many Diagrams and 20 
Plates. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. [Complete Series. 

Here are shown the methods to make the complete athlete and to win at the 

Olympic Games, 

The EMPRESSES of CONSTANTINOPLE. 
By Joseph McCabe, Author of “The Empresses of 
Rome.” With 8 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

A vivid and intimate book on the palace life at Constantinople under the 

Byzantine Empire. 

A FAIR CONSPIRATOR : Marie de Rohan, 
Duchesse de Chevreuse. By H. Noel Williams. 
With a Frontispiece in Photogravure and 16 other LIlus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

A book about the most interesting woman of the first half of the seventeenth 


century—full of adventure and intrigue where Richelieu and Mazarin are 
found to be her persecutors and her victims. 


By E& V. Lucas, Author 
Feap. 8vo. 


-_ 


ABDUL HAMID’S DAUGHTER. _3y Mei, 
Hanoum. Edited by GRACE ELLISON. Cr. gyo, 6a, 
Here the life and adventures of a Turkish princess are described with knoy. 
ledge and sympathy. 


WOMEN OF THE CELL AND CLOISTER 
By Ethel Rolt Wheeler, Author of “Famous Bing 
Stockings.” With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. not, 

_A study highly interesting to lovers of high spiritual adventure and mys 

ticism. 

OLD PASTE. By A. Beresford Ryley. 
Illustrations. Royal 4to. Gilt top. 42s. net. 
300 copies in Great Britain. 


This monograph deals with the history of paste, a subject Concerning which 
there has been no previous literature. : 


THE CITIES OF ROMAGNA AND THE 
MARCHES. By Edward Hutton. With 12 Ilusty 
tions in Colour by FRANK CRISP, and other Illustrations 
anda Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

- — - of the cities are dealt with impressionistically, historically, and informs 

ively. 


THE BOOKLOVER’S LONDON. pa se 
John Adcock. With 20 Black and White Drawings by 
FREDERICK ADCOCK. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A descriptive, critical, anecdotal, gossipy chronicle that will appeal to aj 
who are susceptible to the literary interest of London. 


FICTION. 


THE JUDGMENT HOUSE. By Sir Gilbert 
Parker. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition, 
A magnificently dramatic story of England and South Africa. 
‘It should easily take rank as the most enthralling novel of the year, . , , 
Conveys a remarkably vivid impression of the South African war, and of thy 
diplomatic events which led up to it.”"—Liverpool Post. 


THE WAY OF AMBITION. By Robert 
Hichens. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Fi/th Edition, 
A brilliant study of London and North Africa. 
“One of the sincerest and most poignant stories he has written. It is real, 
earnest, vivid; it sets the heart beating, and the brain in labour withs 
problem,”’—Daily Telegraph. 


THE REGENT. by Arnold Bennett. Crown 8vo. 
[Fourth Edition. 
The famous “‘ Card” is reintroduced and his adventures described in Mz, 
Bennett's most buoyant spirit. 
“We doubt whether any of Mr. Bennett's books is likely to give mom 
unmitigated amusement than ‘The Regent ’—a book full of good humourand 
high spirits.’’—Spectator. 


THE LODGER. by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. Cr. 8vo. f 
A thrilling story of an unsolved mystery of crime. [Second Edition, 
“ The best thriller of the autumnis ‘ The Lodger.’ "—T.P.’s Weekly. 
“‘ A wonderful performance, and one which will add to the writer's already 
world-wide reputation.” — Westminster Gazette. 


THE GOVERNOR OF ENGLAND. By Mar 
jorie Bowen, Author of “I Will Maintain.” Crown 8vo. 6s, 
The dramatic story of Oliver Cromwell from the beginning of the Civil Warte 
the Great Protector’s death is here told. 
“Miss Bowen tells the familiar story with all her accustomed verve and 
spirit, and with the addition of those picturesque and dramatic touches which 
proclaim her a true artist.”"—Pall Mali Gazette, 


THE TWO KISSES. by Oliver Onions, Author 
of “ Good Boy Seldom.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 
The story of a woman artist in which the life of the studios is shown as itis 
lived by women. 
‘*Mr, Onions’s observation, humour, satire, and literary powers never fail 
him in a novel which shows on every page all the gifts and graces of one of our 
most accomplished novelists.” —Dundee Advertiser, 


THE MORNING’S WAR. By C. E. Montague, 
Author of “A Hind Let Loose.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The love story of a young Anglo-Irish man and woman—brilliantly written. 
“... A book like this, so alive and vivid, so beautiful and invigorating, 
is one among a thousand.’’—Daily Herald, 
“Pearls are worth diving for, and there are plenty of fine things in Mx 
Montague’s story.”—Spectater. 


THE HARROVIANS. By Arnold Lunn. Crown $vo. 
6s. [Third Edition. 
The most truthful story of school life ever published, This is the real thing 
and not a sentimental make-believe. - 
“A photograph of school life which any public school boy will recognise as 
an astonishingly accurate picture. There is not a dull page in the book.”"— 
Nation. 


ONCE OF THE ANGELS. 


Crown S8vo. 6s. 
A story on a delicate subject, told with earnest conviction. 


THE REMINGTON SENTENCE. 


Pett Ridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The adventures of a country family in town, told in Mr. Pett Ridge’s happy 
and vivacious manner. 
at io fan of observation and humour and is written with delightful ease.” 
—Daily Mail. 
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